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LEASANT as it is to 


revisit the memorable 
scenes of childhood 
after an absence of 
years passed in the 
most rapidly develop- 
ing country in the 
world, a tinge of sad- 
ness is apt to color the traveller’s thoughts 
and feelings because the old war horse, 
so to speak, seems unable to keep pace 
with the times and is fast falling out of the 
ranks in the battle of life. If the old cus- 
toms and usages are still in vogue in many 
parts in England, and are yet full of in- 
terest to the poet and the man of letters, 
it cannot be denied that those who have 
become adopted sons of America find it 
almost impossible to reconcile themselves 
to old-country habits, and gladly return 
to their new homes, well satisfied that 
they have made a change for the better. 
Yet, in studying the rapid strides made 
by civilization in modern years, the per- 
fection which this country has reached in 
the art of living, so far as material things 
are concerned, the enormous improve- 
ments effected in machinery and the in- 
finite uses to which it is applied, the 
swift means of communication and tran- 
sit on sea and land, and the wonderful 
possibilities of the future in process of 
realization, it is useful to be able to look 
at older cities and countries, to know 
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that the old landmarks in the world’s 
history are not yet obliterated, and to 
see what sort of persons our ancestors 
were from the living portraits of those 
who still cling to the ancient habits with 


pathetic pride, and ridicule all mod- 
ern innovations as new-fangled and even 
wicked. 

It isa wild December morning, gray with 
long banks of lowering cloud, threatening 
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a fresh fall of snow to the ground already 
thickly covered;. and as we cross a 
wooden bridge immediately on leaving 
the Coach and Horses,— the half-way 
house between two market towns in the 
old country shire, — there is hardly a tree 
or a cottage in sight. The road on 
which we are travelling runs unbroken 
from the Humber to the city of Lincoln. 
It is as straight to-day as if a crow had 
mapped it out in its flight, and so regular 
in its undulations that it is evident the Ro- 
mans, as they formed it, sank the ground 
at intervals for the purpose of protecting 
and hiding their encampments as. they 
approached the capital, then the most 
flourishing city in England. On thissame 
road Alfred ‘Tennyson often travelled in 
boyhood’s dayson frequent visits to Lin- 
coln minster, in whose aisles he loved to 
linger. About here he found the subjects 
for his Northern *Farmer,’ and from 
listening to the cathedral bells on New- 
Year’s eve the inspiration for ‘The 
Death of the Old Year.”’ 

It is the day before Christmas ; .mar- 
ket day also, to make it doubly inter- 
esting, though most of the beasts have 
been sold long ago. As we speed along 
it seems as if not a single stone has 
been upturned; nay, the same sleepy 
little villages undisturbed, and even the 
same faces, appear to encounter us as of 
yore. It does not require a wide stretch 
of the imagination to depict the stage 
and mail coaches of olden times, the 
driver of each blowing the post horn as 
he pulled up at the wayside inns where 
the villagers gathered in groups to re- 
ceive their letters or waited anxiously 
for news of the latest battle, discussing 
the probability of a highway robbery hav- 
ing been perpetrated,—which was no 
uncommon occurrence. Oh, those good 
old days when letter writing was consid- 
ered so great an accomplishment that our 
ancestors would spend weeks in the 
composition of their missives, taking as 
much care as the parson with his sermon, 
—when it took twenty days to carry 
them a distance of a hundred miles, — 
and when to receive them was at once 
to give character and dignity to the re- 
cipient! Oh, the tender farewells with 
which friends and relatives parted when 


setting out on their romantic and hazard- 
ous journeys of a few miles on the country 
road, — the strange elopements, pursuits, 
captures and villanies incidental to that 
mode of travelling! But Fielding and 
Smollett are now out of date, and even 
the great Thackeray, who loved these 
good old times, is but little read, except 
by “old fogies.”’ 

One by one we overtake the merry, 
lazy farmers, who extend a cordial greet- 
ing as we pass, and we know that they 
are following their fat beasts, already 
miles ahead, and carry in their pockets 
samples of corn and barley they are 
ready to bring home again if the bids are 
not high enough, —in which case their 


‘wives and children will fair badly for a 


Christmas box. 

Here, after five or six miles, is a cecal 
Perpendicular church, with a stout, grave 
spire to the right; the little town, climb- 
ing on the left near the top of the hill, 
and descending to the prosperous, brim- 
ming stream that moves silently down the 
centre of the valley. It does not look as 
if it would yield many memories to take 
away, this little town ; but to one traveller 
it recalls a thousand incidents of the past, 
—the cricket and football matches we 
played in our boyhood, and the journeys 
across green fields to see the hounds 
meet before running the fox from his 
cover. ‘There is the village green on 
which many a “queen of the May” has 
been crowned, surrounded by the self- 
same. cottages with thatched roofing, and 
windows with diamond panes ; and there, 
close by the pump, the old stocks, in 
which the feet of many a drunken brawler 
have been locked, to the merriment of 
the bystanders. ‘There, too, is the modest 
rectory, prim and neat ; and we recall the 
time when the incumbent was as fond of 
a gallop across country as the gentry. 
And there is the magnificent Elizabethan 
mansion, with a huge flight of steps up 
to the door, heavy frowning cornices and 
massive balustrades, and its faint sugges- 
tion of oaken paneling within, looking 
dreary and desolate enough in the snow. 
Behind it, in among the white houses and 
up along the hill, lies a garden with its 
high wall, with cedars and cypresses peep- 
ing over. in sombre curiosity, and huge 
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chestnut-trees, noisy in the summer with 
the cawing of the rooks. There is a 
romance, of course, attached to. that 
house, for it is the habitation of an 
ancient race of petty squires, justices of 
the peace, fresh-faced gentlemen, such as 
we see in old sporting pictures, wearing 
perukes, dressed in knee-breeches and 
silk stockings, hunting the fox three days a 
week during the season, and dividing the 
time otherwise between the petty sessions, 


fashionable race meetings, gambling at 
cards, and imbibing rusty port, with 
plenty of local talk. 

Leaving the old village, retired enough 
now, we reach four cross roads, the scene 
of many a tale in legendary lore, — roads 
which were dreaded by travellers in the 
days when highwaymen were frequent, — 
and, in the hazy distance, the three towers 
of Lincoln minster are just discernible. 
Closer and closer, as we approach the city, 
the farmers’ wagons and cartiers’ carts, 
laden with fat pigs and poultry, become 
thicker, and the roadside inns, at which it 
is an unpardonable offence not to call 
either going or returning, better patron- 
ized. ‘The farmer scorns the man who re- 
fuses to drink his “ yaale”’ at the public inn 


wh 
The Choir, Lincoln Cathedral. 


quite as heartily as he does an infidel; he 
has a strange fondness for the “ beer and 
Bible ”’ theory, imagining that reverence 
for the latter condones all the shortcom- 
ings arising from the former. | 
At shorter intervals now we leave 
village after village behind, and begin to 
overtake the fat beeves and sheep driven 
to market,— for it is yet early. Occa- 
sionally a shepherd, or a farmer in a 
small way, is to be seen in the curious 
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old-fashioned smock frock of honey- 
combed pattern now almost out of date, 


which has to be lifted over the girths 


before the wearer can get at his watch 
or his old leathern purse, both probably 
heirlooms deeply cherished. ‘This style 
of dress was considered an element of 
safety against pickpockets and sharpers 
in the public fairs half a century ago. 
One or two more mileposts to pass, the 
cathedral all the while growing larger and 
more distinct, and we drive under the 
Newport Arch, through which the Roman 
legions entered the city nineteen cen- 
turies ago, and which then formed. its 
northern gateway. Part of the old wall 
which then encircled the capital still 
remains, in a pasture close by, a hoary 
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monument, desolate and forlorn, against 
which the cattle rub their horns and 
browse in comfortable indifference. What 
a strange procession that would be, which 
should include a few individuals from the 
successive centuries, out of the concourse 


that old archway has frowned upon, — 
what strange jargon in the gradual forma- 
tion of our language, what costumes, what 
habits! Fewof the citizens take note of 
that weather-beaten relic, but Lincoln 
would not be what she is without it, for 
it is one of the few monuments of her 
old-time greatness. 

The first words to attract our attention 
as we enter the city are those of two 
neighbors greeting each other on the 
doorsteps of their cottages with questions 
bearing on the all-important Christmas 
plum pudding, and the mournful declara- 
tion of one that hers ought to have been 
made a month earlier. 

Suddenly the sun bursts forth, and 
there on the brow of the hill just before 
us the stupendous cathedral, high over 
all, like some monarch, erect, immovable, 
shoots its three massive towers into the 
sky, revealing its fine proportions in the 
morning light, which sparkles on the win- 
dows and weathercocks, and throws out 
sombre shadows from its buttresses. 

To narrate the incidents of national 
importance connected with the history 
of Lincoln would be a task from which 
any student might well shrink. In this 
ancient city is wrapt up a great part of 
the history of England from earliest 
times. Roman columns, tessellated pave- 
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ments, and rare coins, some recently 
unearthed, bespeak its antiquity. Dark, 
ominous, and threatening, the old Nor- 
man castle on the west side of the 
cathedral, once a royal demesne, with its 
embattled walls, its keep, and its Lucy 
tower, where more than one 
royal prisoner was detained, 
marks the scene of many a 
bloody conflict during the 
reigns of Stephen and John. 
Among the walls crop up 
quaint hood-mouldings and 
corbels, mullioned windows, 
old archways filled with 
wrinkled oaken doors, gro- 
tesque heads of kings and 
devils extruded from moul- 
dering eaves, the whole 
covered with ivy and cy- 
press-trees, and partly sur- 
rounded on the south and 
west, facing the town below, 
with tall poplars and pines thickly studded 
along the embankment, in which the an- 
tiquated crows build their nests and rear 
their young. Up that steep, narrow hill, 
on which old-fashioned dwellings lean, 
like palsied people huddled together for 
warmth, we fancy we see the pilgrims, at 
least seven centuries ago, dressed in the 
self-same costumes described in the 
«Canterbury Tales,’ wending their way 
to the shrine of St. Hugh in the minster ; 
while a glance to the east shows us the 
ruins of the old palace in which King 
Hery VIII. quarrelled with a cardinal 
on the legality of divorce. On the oppo- 
site hill, Cromwell, with his broad, red 
face, held the citizens in terror for 
several days, while in pursuit of the rebel 
army, tying up his horses in the nave of 
the minster. 

The city is divided into two parts, — 
above and below hill. ‘The upper part is 
the retired, aristocratic neighborhood, 
looking not so much remote from the 
world as limping behind it, and wearing a 
proud and haughty air as if it cordially 
despised the bustle and fret below. As 
we glance downwards from the summit 
of the hill, we are surprised at the innu- 
merable tall chimneys, and understand 
that the clanking and hammering, some- 
times not unlike the sound of distant 
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thunder, come from the immense foun- 
dries which have nearly doubled the 
population of Lincoln in twenty years. 
There is the High Street, running right 
down the heart of the city, with the guild- 
hall containing the ancient regalia of the 
public officials, which is now brought out 
on all state occasions, the mayor wearing 
a massive gold chain around his neck, pre- 


ceded by the towncrier with gold hatband > 


and mace. ‘To the left is Broad Street, 
suggesting immemorial horse fairs and 
crowded with all manner of quaint, 
incongruous houses. ‘There is the river 
Witham flowing from west to east, just 
wide enough for the barges to pass cach 
other two abreast, with huge corn and 
seed mills on either bank, constantly 
unloading and reloading freight, — wind- 
ing its way serpent-like towards the 
Wash. Grim and disconsolate in the 
valley to the east stand the ruins of the 
Monks’ Abbey, sadly out of place in their 
proximity to the dingy workshops. ‘To 
the west is the race-course, resort of 
fashion and beauty, four-in-hands and 


blacklegs, within sound of the cathedral - 


bells. 
As we pass down the hill, a snowstorm 
sets in in real earnest. ‘The lowing of 
cows, the grunting of hogs, and the cack- 
ling of geese are heard on all sides; 
men and women laden with Christmas 
provisions, cheek by jowl in the thorough- 
fares. The public inns are crowded with 
jolly farmers, quaffing spiced ale and 
toddy to the dismal scraping of an old 
fiddle, bargaining for the beasts they have 
been punching in the market a few 
moments before. ‘The town crier comes 
along, ringing his bell and shouting at the 
top of his voice some public proclama- 
tion, followed up the street by a crowd of 
small boys in evident admiration of his 
goldlaced hat. and splendid buttons. 
‘Lhe shop windows, brightly decked for 
the occasion, are monopolized by anxious 
sightseers. ‘There is a profuse display 
everywhere of mistletoe and holly. Here 
are tempting ball dresses hung on models 
presenting the compliments of the season 
on their busts; whole dressed hogs, with 
oranges stuck in their mouths and sprigs 
of holly fastened around their necks, and 
oxen, decorated with tickets and rosettes, 
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innumerable toys and Father Christmases 
temptingly displayed beneath Japanese 
lanterns already glimmering in broad 
daylight ; nutmegs and other spices _ bid- 
ding us a happy Christmas on a dark 
background of raisins; cakes and sweet- 
meats, suggestive of frost and snow; and 
a hundred other attractions in honor of 
the season. Ladies engaged in labors of 
love are busily passing to and fro with 
evergreens and choice flowers, complet- 


ing the decorations of the churches and 


chapels. Visitors are pouring into the 
city from afar to spend Christmas with 
their friends, and taste the family plum 
pudding, such as is made nowhere else on 
earth. 

As the day wears on apace, the farmers, 
with faces red and jolly, jog homewards, 
calling, of course, at the Coach and 
Horses, on their way. If they overstep 
the mark this day, no matter; so long as 
they manage to scramble into their gigs 


and carts, their horses usually find the 
way home without being driven. 

In the evening the cathedral looks like 
one huge lantern, it being lighted up for 
special service, at which the first part of 
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Handel’s “ Messiah ”’ is sung by a trained 
choir of voices selected from all the 
churches. ‘This is a great event, and the 
grand old building is packed to excess 
by the townsfolk and neighboring gentry. 
There is something subduing in the 
lofty cathedral, with its 


“ Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,” 


its solemn grandeur, its atmosphere ; and 
when its mighty walls echo with the 
tremendous outburst of triumphant praise 
in the Hallelujah Chorus, Carlyle’s de- 
scription of standing at the gate of heaven 
and hearing “‘ the voice of the obedience 
of angels” would be no exaggerated 
account. 

Christmas day is ushered in at early 
dawn by a merry peal from the cathedral 
towers. Children, of course, are up 
bright and early, to see what Santa Claus, 
that kindly magician who neglects neither 
sick nor poor, has left in their stockings. 
The members of each family embrace 
each other, while bashful lovers are made 
to meet under the mistletoe suspended 
in the most convenient place for the on- 
lookers to witness the ceremony. Pious 
folk attend church, while others not so 
minded pay visits to as many of their 
friends as possible, to taste the Christmas 
cake and minced pies and insure for 
themselves as many “happy mouths”’ as 
their digestions will allow, without spoil- 
ing the dinner to follow. ‘This comes on 
in due course; and then we see fager- 
Jamilias at the head of the table carving 
the great joint of beef, fat goose, and 
turkey, surrounded by his family, all 
smiling and happy. ‘The goose is _ fol- 
lowed by the rich plum pudding all 
ablaze, prepared, save for a little steam- 
ing, at least a month before. ‘The poor 
are all supposed to have a dinner this 
day; if they go hungry, it is their own 
fault, for the charities have dispensed 
. bags of coal and Christmas beef to all 
the needy during the past week. ‘The 
remainder of the day is spent in fun 
and frolic, —card playing, dancing, snap- 
dragon, charades, cracker-pulling, 
Uncle Simon amusing the children with 
a harmless ghost story ortwo with a moral, 
at which the youthful minds are puzzled. 
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In the villages, the squire usually roasts 
an ox before the yule log in the large hall 
of his mansion, to a share in which 
everybody is welcome ; and in the even- 
ing he gives a ball, to which the servants 
and the farmers are invited, as. well as 
his own near friends and relatives, —a 
custom that does a great deal to soften 
down the asperities and allay the dis- 
content existing between rich and 
poor. At all hours of the night come 


the carol singers, disguised in all. manner 


of costumes, trudging through the snow 
from house to house, and insisting 
upon tasting the spiced ale and cake, 
whether the family happens to have re- 
tired or not. 

Father Christmas having received all 
honors, Boxing day follows, when every 
one goes to laugh at the harlequin in the 
pantomime, and dream of heaven in a 
transformation scene of. limelights and 
brilliant colors, with pretty ballet girls 
dressed up as fairies, and a princess who, 
mayhap, has a mother sadly addicted to 
drink. ‘Then follows the Stuff ball, which 
no one of less importance than a county 
magistrate is allowed to attend,—a very 
select affair, indeed, at which wealthy 
young bachelors decide the knotty prob- 
lem as to who shall be considered the 
belle of the season, and the next to be 
presented at court. How many noble 
equipages from afar rattle through the 
streets this night, and how many gaping 
mouths and strained necks are to be 
seen around the entrance of the Assembly 
rooms, taking in the handsome dresses, 
as fashionable beauties step out of their 
carriages — “‘ to be knocked down to the 
highest bidder,’ as Thackeray would 
say ! 

New-Year’s eve is, perhaps, the most 
characteristic of all English festivals. 
It is a great day for parties, card play- 
ing, and the like, when everybody either 
expects company at home or goes to 
some neighbor’s house to celebrate the 
occasion. ‘The children in the nursery 
on this day draw lots for the ornaments 
on the Christmas tree, burn their fingers 
in the snapdragon, and play blind 
man’s buff to their hearts’ content. 
Half an hour before midnight, however, 
the children have all been put to bed, 
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the fiddler ceases playing, and the cards 
are put away. The solemnity of the oc- 
casion is everywhere apparent. ‘The lady 
bells in the cathedral tower ring out a 
muffled peal in token that the old year 
“lies a-dying,’’ which is quickly carried 
up by the chimes in a score of belfries 
around until the city is noisy with solemn 
melody. ‘The effect is one to make the 
most worldly-minded feel the vanity of 
earthly things. <A grave look is worn on 
every face, as the united family sits 
around the fireside, reflecting on the 
trials and sorrows of the dying year. 
Tennyson had these self-same bells in 
mind when he wrote “ ‘The Old Year lies 
a-dying,’’ and those stanzas from “In 
Memoriam” : — 
‘“‘ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 

Unlike the poet’s ‘‘wild sky ” of “flying 
cloud,’ our New-Year’s eve is one of 
brilliant moonlight: the stars have that 
cold, crisp glitter betokening frost; 
‘scarcely a cloud hangs on the canopy of 
heaven to mar the grandeur of the scene. 
As we look down on the city from the 
brow of the hill, nothing is visible but 
countless lamps, dotting at intervals the 
long and narrow streets, becoming more 
and more indistinct as the eye wanders 
towards the horizon. Nothing is heard 
but the muffled peal of the cathedral 
bells, the confused jingle below the hill, 
and the barking of dogs frightened by 
the noise. 

Soon we see crowds of people flocking 
into the churches and chapels, to repent 
of their shortcomings, desirous of begin- 
ning the new year in a holier frame of 
mind. Suddenly the bells stop ringing, 
save the slight tinkling for a moment of 
distant chimes behind the rest. It is 
five minutes to twelve,—five minutes 
allotted for silent meditation, —just time 
enough for the. ringers to climb into the 
belfries and remove the leathern girdles 
from the clappers. ‘There must be no 
more moaning. We must no longer de- 
plore the past, but think of the future. 
Old Tom o’ Lincoln, the giant bell in 
the great tower of the cathedral, strikes 
midnight. In an instant the bells are 


ringing again, louder, faster, more deaf- 
ening than before. ‘The infant year 
is being ushered in. ‘The sacrament is 
served in all the churches, of which 
united families make a point of partak- 
ing. ‘Those who have remained by the 


fireside rise to their feet, shake hands 
and embrace. ‘The old squire, standing 
with watch in hand, cracks his last bottle 
that evening, and calls upon his son and 
heir to propose a toast. ‘The bells soon 
cease, and, except for a few noisy ones 
who keep up the festivities all through 
the night, nothing is heard but the 
policeman’s tramp as he saunters on his 
beat. 

All is not quite ended yet. ‘There is 
Twelfth Night, on which the tradesmen’s 


ball is given. It is called the Cake ball ; 


a huge cake, weighing at least a ton, 
being cut up for the children, who are 
allowed to attend during the early part 
of the evening, play charades, engage 
each other in fairy dances, and display 
their fancy costumes. Afterwards the 
elderly people take their turn, the ball 
being opened by the member of Parlia- 
ment for the city, leading. in the mayoress, 
who is always the Lady Patroness on this 
occasion. Of course there is much feast- 
ing and drinking, for it is the last of the 
season proper; after which there is no 
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allowance made in the courts for drunk- 
enness, and the citizens pursue their 
vocations with a satisfied air, glad, per- 
haps, of a more wholesome diet and 
regular hours. ‘The holly and the mistle- 


toe disappear from the churches, shop — 


RONDEL. 


windows, and private houses; visitors 
have taken leave of their friends; and — 
there remains the remembrance of 
the happy days just passed, which fur- 


nish food for gossip for many a day to 


follow. 


RONDEL. 
By Julie M. Lippmann. 


“SHE other day the swamps were purpled o’er 
With iris, and amid the fieldways’ store 
Of generous grass, small flowers sought to say 
The season’s sooth. Thé’ branches, back and fore 
In summer idless, waved adieu to May 


The other day. 


And then, methought a shadow passed between, 
And all the world, that erstwhile was so green, 
Grew sombre, as a heart hope-holden may 
At hint of grief. ‘The earth withdrew her screen 
Of heaven-hiding leaves, for winter’s way 


The other day. 


What ails the years and me that we’re at odds? 
_ The time would prove that on it ceaseless plods, 
While I — I swear no time has sped away 

Since life and I exchanged first-greeting nods. 
Why, I was young but yesteryear; nay, nay, 
The other day. 
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WEST. 
By Marion Pruyn. 


I. 


CROSS the waves of this mysterious plain, 

A Upon whose ancient secrets the sun’s eye 
Glares fiercely from a brilliant, spotless sky, 

Far to the east my longing gaze I strain. 
The dull and barren soil is parched for rain ; 
Yet firm its golden head the sunflower lifts, 
The white sand round the knotted cactus drifts 
As if to slowly throttle it, in vain ; 
Under the sage brush with his cold eyes bright 
The rattlesnake in coils all glittering glides ; 
And far away, a speck against the light 
That shimmers o’er the hot horizon, rides 
A lonely horseman, urging his swift flight 
To wilder wastes where now no man abides. 


EAST. 


H plain to eastward stretching vague and wide, 
() I close my weary eyes and see to-day 
’Mid green New England hills so far away 
A woodland lake, upon whose dreamy tide 
_ Kissed by the breezes cool we softly glide. 
There the coy water lily to the sun : 
Opens her fragrant heart, its secret won ; 
And in the slender reeds shy herons hide, 
_In boughs that sway above the waters deep 
The catbird idly swings and guards her nest. 
Far in the azure depths the white clouds keep 
Their tender watch — we lie on Nature’s breast. 
Why not forever, lulled in shadowy sleep, 
Drift on in dreams, forgetting life’s unrest ? 
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THE OLD PITTSFIELD CHURCH AND ITS THREE 
MEETING—HOUSES. 


A. CHAPTER OF EVOLUTION. 


By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. 


*~URROUNDING the green 
oval that forms the local 
centre of Pittsfield, in- 
terspersed among other 
less pretentious struc- 
tures, are’ six massive 
stone buildings, all 
erected within forty 
years, and containing in 
themselves an epitome of what goes to 
make up the best type of modern civil- 
ization, —the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Building, containing four banks, the 
post-office, the express, telegraph, and 
telephone headquarters, with doctors’, 
lawyers’, architects’, and multitudinous 
other offices, is the centre of the busi- 
ness of the city; the Court House is 
the symbol of law and civil order; the 
Athenzum, with its public library, its art 
treasures, and its reading and lecture 
rooms, stands for the culture that en- 
riches and ennobles ; two handsome stone 
churches, Congregational and Episcopal, 


represent the religious principles that 


underlie New England life; and the fine 
Elizabethan house adjoining the Episco- 
pal Church represents the homes for the 
maintenance and protection of 
which all these others exist. At 
the western extremity of the oval 
stands the soldiers’ monument, — 
a color-bearer, grasping the flag, 
his face turned westward toward the 
railway station, as if extending assur- 

ance of safety and peace to all new- 

comers, At night the electric light 

brilliantly illuminates all, and it takes a 

robust imagination to realize that only 

one hundred and twenty-five years ago 
the present newly made “ city” of Pitts- 
field, containing 18,000 people, was 
reckoned a frontier town, had only five 
or six framed houses among its seven or 
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eight hundred people, the rest being of 
logs, scattered in different parts of the 
six miles square of its territory, and sev- | 
eral block-house forts to which neighbor- 
ing families could flee when an Indian 
raid threatened; the garrison expenses 
paid by the Provincial government at 
Boston, though the garrison duty was per- 
formed by the citizens. themselves, alter- 
nately mustered in and out, to stand 
guard or to work on their land. 

Our story connects itself directly only 


with the history of the First Congrega- 


tional Church of Pittsfield. It is aside 
from the purpose of the paper to trace 
the influences that so long delayed the 
settlement of Berkshire, so that its capi- 
tal is not half so old as Springfield or 
Northampton, nor those that brought a 
set of picked men finally to settle it, 
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The First Meeting-House. 


mostly from what was then called the “fat 
valley of the Connecticut.” They came 
in consequence of certain grants made 
to Col. Jacob Wendell, ot Boston, and 
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Col. John Stoddard, of Northampton. It 
is recited in the record of the General 
Court of 1734, that Col. Stoddard was to 
be allowed to select one thousand acres 
of unappropriated lands 


improvement, five acres of said home lot, 
either for ploughing or for mowing, by 
stocking the same well with English grass, 
and fence the same well in, and actually 


in the county of Hamp- 
shire, — Berkshire had 
not then been erected 2 


— 
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into a separate county, AYE 
—in consideration of 


“his great services and 
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in divers journeys to 


Canada, Albany, and the 
eastern parts, upon pub- 
lic affairs ; his serving in 
war with good success; | (1, 
his transactions with the haste 
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Canadian and other 
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Western Indians, and his - 


entertaining of them | 
without expense to the | 64. 8 
Province.” Col. Stod- 
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dard selected some of 

the most fertile meadows 

and uplands in the Province; what is 
still known as Stoddard’s Hill was pro- 
nounced by an expert from a State com- 
mission as the best upland in the State, 
about forty years ago. 

The next year, 1735, the town of Bos- 
ton represented to the General Court that 
its citizens paid one fifth of the entire tax 
of the Province, and that they were under 
very heavy expense in supporting its poor 
and sustaining its schools; and_ they 
asked for three or four townships of wild 
Hampshire lands to recoup them. Col. 
Wendell, the grandfather of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, finally bought the rights 
of Boston in the part of the town not 
appropriated to Stoddard, so that they 
two were joint proprietors, but under the 
condition that “ the town of Boston do, 
within five years from the confirmation of 
this plot, settle upon it sixty families of 
his Majesty’s good subjects, inhabitants 
of this Province, in as regular and de- 
fensible a manner as the lands will admit 
of, each: of said families to build and 
finish a dwelling-house upon his home 
lot of the following dimensions, viz., 
eighteen feet square, and seven feet stud 


at the least ; that each of the said settlers, 


within the said term, bring to and fit for 


Ground Plan of the First Meeting-House. 


live upon the spot; and, also, that they 
build and finish a suttable and convenient 
house for the public worship of God; 
and settle a learned orthodox mintster 
in the said town, and provide for his 
honorable and comfortable support ; and 
also lay out three house lots in the said 
town, each of which to draw a sixty-third 
part of said town in all future divisions, 
— one to be for the first settled minister, 
one for the ministry [meaning for the 


‘perpetual support of a minister], and one 


for the schools.” 

The reason for the stipulation that 
settlers should be Massachusetts men 
was to exclude Dutchmen from beyond 
the disputed boundary of New York, as 
the protracted quarrel over that matter 
had created a great prejudice against 
them. 

It required eight years to arrange all 
the preliminaries; but in the spring of 
1743 a company of young and _ sturdy 


-yeomen bought forty of the lots and took 


possession. They spent the summer in 
the work of girdling the trees, which 
would consequently die, and in the follow- 
ing spring be ready for burning; but the 
autumn brought héavy tidings: hostilities 
between France and England were on 
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the point of breaking out. We know 
what use France made of the Indians in 
those wars. As the historian of Pittsfield 
says, “Taught by the sad experience 


of former years that the first intimation 
of their actual existence might come 
from the war-whoop of Canadian savages 
surrounding their clearing at midnight, 
the pioneers abandoned their labors,” 
not to resume them till the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, brought peace. 


In 1753 the General Court incorpo-- 


rated the community under the name of 
“The Proprietors of the Settling-lots in 
the Township of Pontoosuck.” ‘The pro- 
prietors held their first meeting at the 
house of Elias Willard. They voted to 
assess a tax of three shillings on each 
lot *‘ for the support of preaching among 
us,’ and to raise in lawful money £40 
for building a meeting-house; and they 
appointed a committee of five “to manage 
the whole affair of the meeting-house.”’ 
But this was easier voted than done. 
Seventeen years passed before the first 
simple structure built for the worship of 
God was completed, and this was not 
according to the contracts made or the 
expectations entertained. In 1754 two 
of the building committee had tendered 


their resignations, but they were not 
accepted. ‘The meeting at this time got 
so far as to settle the size of the building, 
which was to be thirty feet long and thirty- 
five wide; and the same meeting voted 
to call a certain Mr. Smith to preach as 
a candidate, — “ probationer’”’ was the 
word they used. 

Then follows an agitated interval, when 
hostile Indians again spread _ terror 
through the region. Pontoosuc was still a 
frontier military post, and it was all the 
settlers could do to keep their farm hold- 
ings from deteriorating ; but at the first 
glimmer of peace the proprietors resumed 
their care lest their souls should starve, 
and in 1759 appointed a perpetual com- 
mittee “ to hire some man from time to 
time to preach among us.” 

In 1761 the town of Pittsfield was in- 
corporated in place of the plantation 
of Pontoosuc,— the Provincial governor, 
Bernard, conferring the name, probably 
at the suggestion of Col. Williams, an ar- 
dent admirer of the great William Pitt, 


-“ who had already made himself the idol 


of New England by his vigorous conduct 
of the war against the French’’; but it 
was expressly stipulated “ that no inhabi- 
tant or proprietor, excepting the original 
sixty settling proprietors, or those holding 
under them, should be obliged to pay any 
part of the charges towards building a 
meeting-house or settling the first min- 
ister.”’ 

Union of Church and State was so 
ingrained as to seem perfectly natural. 
These men were essentially Englishmen, 
full of English conservatism, that trembles 
to cut loose from ancient practices. The 
great quickening of thought that resulted 
from the Revolution, and the radical 
position of “no taxation without repre- 
sentation,’ were destined to extend its 
influence. But the difficulties that be- 
set the building of the church in Pitts- 
field were not doctrinal or spiritual ; 
they were “of the earth, earthy.”’ Most 
of the actual settlers were poor; they 
lived in log-houses, and could not be ex- 
pected to vote for a meeting-house spa- 
cious beyond the present needs, while 
non-resident proprietors who lived in 
Hatfield or Northamption, far enough 
away from the agitation to get a just per- 
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spective, would be likely to take a very 
different view. ‘Two of them, Moses 
Graves and Solomon Stoddard, agreed 


each to furnish half the glass if the resi- 


dent proprietors would enlarge the build- 
ing, so that it would measure fifty-five feet 
one way and forty-five the other, and only 
cover it now and finish it hereafter ; for, 
they said, ‘‘ there is a prospect of a con- 
siderable number of others that will soon 
settle in said township.”’ Other non-resi- 
dent proprietors made other proffers of 
material which were rejected, and said 
that ‘‘ the meeting-house would scarcely 
hold the people when sixty families should 
be in town.” ‘Their party. alleged that 
‘‘ one of the inhabitants, not a proprietor 
of the settling lots, begged to be allowed 
to add twenty feet to the length at his 
own charge, which they utterly refused, 
greatly to the damage of the original 
proprietors and their assigns, upon 
whose lands in various parts of the 
town many were settling (1762), so that 
it was probable that the meeting-house 


- wonder that the non-residents grumbled 
at its rejection. 


That there was a determined party op- 


posed to these larger views is apparent. 
A few days afterwards the settlers voted 
to build a house forty-five feet long, 
thirty-five wide, twenty post, and “to 
raise forty-five shillings on each lot to ac- 
complish the work, half to be paid this 
year, half next.” ‘These dimensions finally 


took form ina meeting-house that was 
raised in the summer of 1761, and 
covered and floored, so that the town 


. meeting in the following March was held 


in it. 

On June 15, 1761, in town meeting, it 
was resolved, “that four shillings be 
raised on each lot to pay for the raising 
of the meeting-house; and every man 
who comes early to have three shillings 


Mr. Allen’s Chair and Table. 


would soon be useless.” ‘This twenty- 
foot addition seems ridiculously small in 
this day of splendid memorial build- 
ings; but it was a magnificent offer in a 
place where there was but one saw-mill 
and next to no roads, and we do not 


credit per diem, till the house be raised, 


and the committee to take account of 


each man’s labor; the other shilling to 
be paid for rum and sugar.” And so 
eighteen years after the first trees had 
been girdled to clear the fair spot that 
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now calls itself Pittsfield, the simple 
rectangular meeting-house was raised in 
the summer, and a Mr. Jesse Sackett, 
having been rebuked in town meeting in 
May for neglecting to “clear, close, and 
clean”’ an acre and a half for a meeting- 
house spot, as agreed, was granted an 
extension of time in which to do it, and 
he accomplished his work before the be- 
ginning of November, sparing only two 
of the natives of the forest, both of them 
remarkably symmetrical, and one of them 


afterwards becoming celebrated as the 


old elm of Pittsfield. At length the 
simple box was completed as to floor, 
sides, and roof; and here again the work 
_ paused, while the people were still listen- 
ing to different men as “ candidates.” 
Undoubtedly a settled pastor would have 
been a great aid and inspiration in the 
work of church building. Up to this 
time, and for three years afterwards, 
there was no church organization; all 
that had been done previously was the 
work of the settling-lot proprietors, who 
thus fulfilled their part of the bargain 
made with the Province under its grant. 

In December, 1763, the town decided 
to invite Mr. Thomas Ailen, of Northamp- 
ton, a theological student, twenty years 
old, to preach as a probationer. Of 
course, a man whose grandfather had 
been a deacon of Jonathan Edwards, and 
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The First Parsonage, erected by the Rev. Thomas Allen 
in 1768. 


whose father had been the steadfast 
friend of that great man during the agi- 
tations that had ended in his severance 
from the church there, must have seen 
the anomalous condition of things, when 
he was invited to preach in a place where 
no church had been organized ; and, un- 
doubtedly through his influence, on the 


7th of February, 1764, eight men gathered 
in the house of Deacon Crofoot, and a 
confession of faith and a covenant having 
been drawn up, it was signed, and “ Zhe 
Church of Christ in Pittsfield” had come 
into being. ‘These eight “ foundation 
men,” as they are happily styled in the 
“ Proceedings ” of the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the church, 
did not trust to their own unassisted 
wisdom; they called to their aid the 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Great Barring- 
ton, whom Mrs. Stowe has immortal- 
ized in “The Minister’s Wooing,” Dr. 
Stephen West, of Stockbridge, a man of 
great note in his day, and the less emi- 
nent Rev. Ebenezer Martin, of Becket. 
After having signed the covenant, they 
repaired to the church, and listened to a 
sermon from the eminent Mr. Hopkins ; 
and in that day before post-offices and 
newspapers it was no doubt a real intel- 
lectual feast. They voted unanimously 
on the 5th of March to call Mr. Allen 
to the pastorate, and he responded in the 
following letter : — 


To THE PEOPLE OF PITTSFIELD: 

Dear Brethren, —Y our invitation of me to settle 
among you in the gospel ministry I have received 
by your committee chosen for that purpose; I 
apprehend I have duly considered the same. In 
answer to this, your invitation, I would say, that 
having sought divine direction, taken the advice 
of the judicious, and duly consulted my own 
judgment, I cannot but think it my duty to accept; 
and, accordingly, do now declare my cordial 
acceptance of the same. 

I take this opportunity to testify my grateful 
sense of your respect, shown in that good agree- 
ment and harmony that subsisted among you in 
the choice of one less than the least of all saints, 
to preach among you the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 

Nothing doubting but that, at your next meeting, 
you will freely grant forty or fifty cords of wood 
annually, or as much as you shall think sufficient, 
and some addition to my settlement, either by 
grant in work, or whatever, out of generosity, by 
subscription or whatever way you please, 1 now 
stand ready to be introduced to the work where- 
unto I am called, as soon as a convenient oppor- 
tunity shall present itself. 

These from your affectionate friend, 
‘THOMAS ALLEN. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Allen ad- 
dresses his letter to “The People of 
Pittsfield,’ and that he makes it cover 
both the spiritualities and temporalities 
of the contemplated relation. ‘That this 
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may be clearly understood by a genera- 
tion that has been born into a very differ- 
ent order of things, it will be necessary 
to go back and study a third element in 
the situation, that had been introduced 
through the incorporation of Pittsfield as a 
town, which had occurred two years before, 
in 1761. In the act of incorporation 
it was explicity provided that “ no inhab- 
itant or proprietor, excepting the original 
sixty settling-lot proprietors, or those 
holding under them, should be obliged to 
pay any part of the charges towards build- 
ing a meeting-house, settling the first min- 
ister, or the other charges which the said 
original settling proprietors were obliged 
to perform, either according to the tenor 


of their grant, or by any agreement made 


among themselves.” 

Dr. Joseph P. Thompson says, in his 
“Church and State in the United States” : 
_ By the study of the New Testament the 
Separatists in England came to the dis- 
covery that the. primitive Church was 
simply a company or society of believers 


in Christ, that it had no connection with - 
the State, and no bishop or hierarchy, but — 


was a brotherhood in which all were 
equals; that it consisted of those who 
were spiritually renewed though faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and who evinced 
that faith by godly lives”; and he con- 
tinues: the Plymouth colonists 
were all of one faith, and were, in fact, 
members of one church, they naturally 
made provision for the support of religion 
from the public treasury, and as the colony 
extended they ordered that churches 
should be built and maintained in every 
town at public cost.’”’ ‘They required, 
also, that a “freeman” or voter in town 
meeting should be of good _ personal 
character and “ orthodox in the funda- 
mentals of religion.” They were still 
hampered by the notion that the State 
should provide for the maintenance of 
religion, and should punish blasphemy, 
profaneness, Sabbath breaking, and heresy 
as crimes. Says the Pittsfield historian : 
“It was the province of the church to 
select the minister; of the town, if it 
approved, to ratify the choice and fix the 
salary ; and of the proprietors of the sixty 
lots to provide the ‘settlement’ or outfit 
of the pastor elect.” 


On the same day on which the church 
decided to call Mr. Allen, the town unani- 
mously concurred in the choice, and 
“‘resolved to tender to Mr. Allen a salary 


Rev. John Todd. 


of £60 per annum, to be increased £5 
yearly, until it should reach 4 80,” which 
was then to become his stated stipend. 
Church and town having thus done their 
duty, the proprietors, on the same day, 
voted him £90 in three annual instal- 
ments of £30 each, “to enable him to 
settle himself among them.” ‘The addi- 
tion of forty cords of wood was granted, 
and formed a regular item in town meet- 
ing for many years, till, finally, it was 
commuted for an allowance of money. 
Mr. Allen was ordained on the 18th of 
April, 1764, and though the meeting- 
house was far from finished, thirty-one 
members were added to the church in the 
first year of his ministry. Now the peo- 
ple began to turn their thoughts to more 
comfortable arrangements for hearing, 
and in the month following the ordina- 
tion, Col. Williams got the privilege of 
building a pew on lot sixteen, in the 


‘ground plan, for the use of himself and 


family, but on the condition that he 
should relinquish it to the town, if on the 
completion of the house it did not fall to 
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him of right. Imagine the .conspicuous 
dignity of one pew, in an unplastered 
barn-like structure, where the rest of the 
congregation probably sat on boards! 


The Second Meeting-House. 


The fancy for pews proved contagious, 
and in December it was decided that the 
house below stairs should be finished, and 
the front seats in the gallery, and that the 
cost should be met by the sale of pews by 
auction to the highest bidder. This was 
the most democratic feature that ever 
appeared in connection with the history 
of that meeting-house. The auction 
took place, and, of course, in a building 
with sixteen pews and a few “seats,” 
among a population of a hundred or more 
families, several persons joined in buying 
one pew. It must be remembered that 
they were to be held, and to pass from sire 
to son like real estate. ‘The highest price 
paid was £10 5s. The only person who 
“‘ flocked by himself’’ was a great mag- 
nate in that pioneer community, Col. 
Williams. He undertook for the pro- 
ceeds of the sale— £83 15s.—to see to 
the finishing of the house within twelve 


months, and he was to allow market price 


for lime and boards to those who chose 
to furnish them. Lime was one of the 
most precious of commodities,—the chim- 
neys of the most pretentious houses in the 
town being laid in native clay for thirty 
years after this. A sub-contractor under- 
took the work, but failed to accomplish it, 
and in 1768, Col. Williams was called 
upon to finish the meeting-house accord- 
ing to contract; but he came short of 


his duty, and the people voted in 1770 
“to accept it as it stood.”’ Some young 
men had had leave in 1765 to build a 
pew over the gallery stairs, and in 1770 
the young men generally combined in 
force, and built four pews in the front 
gallery, though it was provided “that 
they should be under the direction of the 
selectmen.”’ 

It seems as if it were an unfailing law 
of human nature that any company of 
people is bound to develop antagonisms. 
Here was a comparatively secluded and 
homogeneous community, that would 
seem able to dwell together in Arcadian 
simplicity and affection; but there was 
a “root of bitterness” in the distinctions 
between the original sixty lot owners and 
later comers. ‘These people were Eng- 
lish, and it took more than two. hundred 
years to uproot their ingrained notions of 
the rights of an aristocratic class ; and as 
yet they were living in a monarchy, under 
George III. The custom of “ dignify- 
ing” the meeting-house existed at this 
time in almost every New England town ; 
and it. might have been labelled “ Az zn- 
Jallible recipe for keeping a town stirred 
up.’ Certainly the personal devil that 
flourished in the last century never had a 
more efficient instrument. Caulkin’s his- 
tory of Norwich, Conn., contains this 
account of it : — 

“When the meeting-house was fin- 
ished, a committee was appointed to 
dignify the seats, and establish the rules 
for seating the people. Usually the 
square pew nearest the pulpit was the 
first in dignity; and next to this came 
the second pew, and the first long seat 
in the front of the pulpit. After this 
the dignity gradually diminished as the 
pews receded from the pulpit. If the 
house was furnished, as in some _ in- 
stances, with square pews on each side 
of the outer door, fronting the pulpit, 
these were equal to the second or third 
rank in dignity. The front seat in the 
gallery and the two highest pews in 
the side galleries were also seats of 
considerable dignity. ‘The rules for seat- 
ing were formed on an estimate of 
age, rank, office, estate list, and aid 
furnished in building the house. ‘These 
lists were occasionally revised, «and the 
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people reseated at intervals of three or 
four years. Frequent disputes and even 
long-continued feuds were caused by this 
perplexing business of seating a congre- 
gation according to rank and dignity.” 
But before any of these ranklings had 
time to bud and blossom, the proprie- 
tors went forward and built a house, pay- 
ing for it with the three ‘annual instal- 
ments ; and at the age of twenty-five the 
pastor married Miss Elizabeth Lee, of 
Salisbury, Conn., a descendent of Wil- 
liam Bradford, the governor of Plymouth. 
The bride was brought home through 
the narrow wood-roads, mounted on a 
pillion behind her husband. It was an 
ideal union. She iong outlived him, and 
in his will he paid hera beautiful tribute, 
and in the tenderest words bequeathed 
her to “the affectionate care of his sons.”’ 
In studying the career and character 
of Mr. Allen, we are looking at one of 
the most heroic and influential figures 
that ever filled a pulpit in America; for 
“the fighting parson,” as he came to be 
called after the Revolution, was a strong 
and independent thinker. He early gave 
his mind to the study of the problems 
and principles that led up*to the Revolu- 
tion, and having once perceived a truth, 
he had the courage of his convictions. 
Mr. J. E. A. Smith, certainly one of the 
ablest town historians living, says very 
justly, that popular tradition preserves 
that in a man’s character which is odd, to 
the neglect of that which is intrinsic and 
sterling. Hundreds have heard of 
Allen valiantly taking up arms, who 
think nothing about the fact that 
his political action was an outcome 
of his religious conviction, and take 
no count of the steady piety of an 
unsullied life and of his beautiful 
care and tenderness as a husband 
and father. New England theology 
had attained a high pitch of hair- 
splitting theorizing ; but Mr. Allen’s 
practical mind held in small re- 
spect any religious faith which did 
not manifest itself in deeds. He 
regarded resistance to oppression 
and devotion to equal rights as the most 
sacred of duties, for only thus, he be- 
lieved, could the cause of pure and unfet- 
tered religious worship itself be secured. 


In the six troubled years from the time 
when Mr. Allen had brought his fair 
bride to his home, to the breaking out of 
hostilities at Lexington, a searching of 
men’s spirits had been going on, and 
strict dividing lines had been drawn. 
The young minister was among the first 
to declare himself as ready to resist royal 
iniquity. He did not hesitate to preach 
patriotic sermons from his primitive pul- 
pit; and going over the border into 
New York, he advocated Whig doctrines 
at Canaan, Claverack, Kinderhook, and 
elsewhere, advising the mest stringent 
measures against the “enemies. of 
America.”’ His zeal so far evoked the 
“spirit of ’76”’ that a company of min- 
utemen commanded by Capt. David 
Noble was holding weekly drills before 
the battle of Lexington. Capt. Noble sold 
two farms, with the proceeds of which he 
supplied his company with one hundred 
and thirty stand of arms, and he also 
furnished them with uniforms, — buck- 
skin breeches, and coats of blue turned 
up with white. He went to Philadel- 
phia to get his material, and there he 
hired a_ professional breeches-maker, 
who came home with him, and the gar- 
ments were made up in his own house. 
The women were holding “spinning- 
matches” and “clothing bees,” and the 
pastor, “the very embodiment of patri- 
otic ardor, went from gathering to gather- 
ing, and from house to house, and every- 
where left a new sense of the holiness 


The John Chandler Williams House, now the Episcopal Rectory. 


which invested the impending strife for 
liberty.” 

In 1776 acorps of. levies from the three 
regiments of Berkshire men went to 
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White Plains, to help re-enforce the 
army of Washington, and Mr. Allen ac- 
companied it as chaplain, in the battle 
of White Plains taking a hand in the 
fighting himself. The next year he went 
to Ticonderoga, arriving but a few days 
before its disastrous evacuation. 

In August the-news of the advance on 
Bennington reached Pittsfield. The rally- 
ing point in any crisis. was always the 
meeting-house. Mr. Allen, whose soul 
was fired by what seemed to him the 
needless blunder at Ticonderoga, made 
an address whose eloquence and power 
were never forgotten. He went himself 
as a private under Lieut. Ford, setting 
a contagious example; for twenty-two 
men set out at once,—and three days 
later, too late to take part in the battle, 
before the news of it could reach them, 
another company of seventeen, among 
whom were some conspicuous cases of 
recently converted Tories, who had only 
lately sworn allegiance to “ The Indepen- 
dent United States of America.” Though 
called militia, most of these men had 
been under fire in some previous action. 
They hastened forward with all speed, 
not stopping to dress ranks, but each 
eager to “ get there.”” Mr. Allen set out 
in an old sulky. The Berkshire contin- 
gent arrived in the night, “drenched with 
rain, bespattered with mud, but with 


The Old Pittsfield Elm. 


powder dry and hearts burning for imme- 
diate action.”” Edward Everett, in his 
life of Stark, relates the following: 
“ Among the re-enforcements from Berk- 


shire County came a clergyman [Mr. 


Allen] with a portion of his flock, re- 
solved to make bare the arm of flesh 
against the enemies of his country. Be- 
fore daylight of the 16th he addressed 
the commander as follows: .“We, the 
people of Berkshire, have been frequently 
called upon to fight, but have never been 
led against. the enemy. We have now re- 
solved, if you will not let us fight, never. 
to turn out again.’ Gen. Stark asked 
him if he wished to march then, when 
it was dark and rainy. ‘No,’ was the 
answer, ‘not just this minute.’ ‘Then,’ 
continued Stark, ‘if the Lord should 
once more give us sunshine, and I do 
not give you fighting enough, I will never 
ask you to come again.’ ”’ 

The mind of the country has re- 
cently been refreshed as to the battle 
of Bennington and its results. Our 
story only concerns itself with the wor- 
shippers in the little unpainted box of 
a meeting-house in Pittsfield. On the 
morning of the eventful day they would 
not leave their encampment till Mr. 
Allen had prayed that God would “ teach 
their hands to war and their fingers to 
fight,” praying with such fervor and 
power that it inspired the men like a 
trusted commander’s harangue. A large 
part of Baum’s force were Germans. Af- 
ter the battle Mr. Allen found a German 


surgeon’s horse loaded with panniers full 


of bottled wine, which was at once 
given to the wounded and worn-out sol-. 
diers. Wherever we get glimpses of him 
through the entire war, we find him col- 
lecting comforts and forwarding them to 
the sick, or when in camp, writing letters 
for the helpless or caring for the wounded, 
besides writing letters to the Hartford 
Courant. ‘The success at Bennington 
came at one of the darkest hours of the 
whole war, and kindled anew men’s hope 
and courage. Gen. Stark was magnified 
into an almost supernatural hero; and 
following close, as the tale passed from 
hamlet to hamlet, was the figure of 
“the bold parson who went with his 
flock to share the dangers of the battle- 
field, satisfied that the war which was 
holy enough for him to advocate from 
the pulpit, was righteous enough for him 
to take part in with his musket,” | 
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One man was shot down in the action at 
Mr. Allen’s side ; and in after years when 
asked if he had killed a man at Benning- 
ton, Mr. Allen replied that he did not 
know, but that observing a flash often 
repeated from acertain bush, and that it 
was generally followed by the fall of one 
of Stark’s men, he fired that way, and put 
the flash out. Mr. Allen loaned all the 
money he could spare, $2,500, to “ the 
Continent,” z. ¢., to aid the war, even sell- 
ing his watch to increase the sum. 

Though the Revolution as connected 
with the meeting-house now passes from 
view, we quote once more from this 
leader of his people, who being in Lon- 
don twenty-two years after Bennington, 
saw King George passing in state to the 
Parliament House. He notes the fact in 
his diary, and says: This is he who des- 
olated my country; who ravaged the 
American coasts ; annihilated our trade ; 
burned our towns ; plundered our cities ; 
sent forth his Indian allies to scalp our 
wives and children ; starved our youth in 
his prison ships ; and caused the expend- 
iture of millions of money, and a hun- 
dred thousand precious lives. Instead 


of being the father of his people, he has 


been their destroyer. May God forgive 


him so great guilt! ”’ 


The Revolution finally achieved, and 
peace proclaimed, in. 1783, people’s 
minds were left free to think of other 
things than supplying men and means. to 
resist tyranny. But the quickened thought 
that had evolved the formula, “No taxa- 
tion without representation,” extended to 
other fields, and on every hand there be- 
gan to go up protests against the compul- 
sory support of public worship. Among 
the newcomers in Pittsfield during the 
Revolutionary period was one “ Dutch- 
man from New York” of a very different 
type from those that the original propri- 
etors had desired to exclude. He was 
Mr. Henry Van Schaack, a man of wealth 
and culture, who had suffered violence and 
loss by having fallen under the suspicions 
of the “‘Sons of Liberty,’ and had been 
banished from New York on promising to 
remain neutral and placing himself under 
the supervision of the Committee of In- 
spection. 


promise, and though after the war the 


He remained faithful to his . 


act of banishment was revoked, he refused 
to return, and wrote to his brother: ‘So 
perfectly am I satisfied with the manners, 
customs, and laws of this Commonwealth, 
that I would not exchange them for any 
others that I know of in the world.” He 
was an Episcopalian. A Baptist church 
had been founded, and a society of 
Shakers had been established previous 
to 1789, when the thriving town had 
come to contain a population of two 
thousand, of whom two hundred belonged 
to these dissenters from ‘the standing 
order.” 
The little meeting-house that had been 
built with great efforts and sacrifices was 
fairly outgrown, and in 1789 the town 
appointed a committee to procure a plan 
and report an estimate of cost of a new 
one. ‘lhe committee reported what they 
thought would be the proper dimensions, 
and said that it was expedient to raise 
and cover the frame and paint and glaze 
in one year. This would cost £701 7s. 
2@., and would be about two thirds of the 
entire expense. Nothing was said about 
the finishing of the interior, for everybody 
dreaded the inevitable contentions that 
would accompany the “ seating.’’. This 
house was ninety feet long and fifty-five 
wide. It was decided to go forward and 
build, and every person was to be given 
an opportunity to pay his share of the 
cost in material. If any one owed the 
town he was to be allowed to furnish ma- 
terials —there is no intimation of volun- 
tary contributions ; but a thorough scheme 
of taxation was arranged. ‘There were 
411 who should pay a poll tax, and be- 
sides taxing a man’s property, his “ fac- 
ulty ’’—2. ¢., his ability to secure an in- 
come — was taxed; and in that a tanner 
was rated higher than a lawyer or doctor. 
Non-resident proprietors did not escape, 
and though prosperous farmers paid from 
one to four pounds, the majority of assess- 
ments are reckoned in shillings. It was 
the primeval forest that then surrounded 
the spot where the fair and, for the means 
of the people, really ambitious structure 
was to rise; and so, very naturally, we 
find that Dr. Timothy Childs gave an 
eighty-foot stick of timber; Stephen Fow- 
ler brought the ridgepole; sometimes 
two or three men united in bringing “a 
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large stick”? ; Capt. Chas. Goodrich, two 
sills; Col. Oliver Root, ‘oak posts’ and 
‘“‘oak plates”; two ladies, widows of old 
friends, Mrs. Stoddard and Mrs. Dickin- 
son, united in contributing a pillar twenty 
feet long and a pine beam seventy feet ; 


+. 


Interior of the Present Church. 


and Capt. Jared Ingersoll, one of the pil- 
lars of the belfry. All these persons were 
“allowed”’ for the value of their contri- 
butions in extinguishing their taxes ; but as 
it was for the house of the Lord, they 
took good care to bring of their best, and 
managed to get a good deal of pleasure 
out of the preparation and _ bringing. 
Though they didn’t bring forth “ the top 
stone with shouting,’”’ they did bring in 
massive doorsteps from quarries in the 
next town — Richmond — with a long 
string of oxen and much hilarity, when 
the church was finished in 1793. The 
design was from the hand of Chas. Bul- 
finch, of Boston, a really educated and 
superior architect, the architect of the 
Massachusetts State House, and the work- 
manship was so thorough that it stands to- 
day, a hundred years old, a stanch and 
useful building, though long ago removed 
and diverted to other uses. 

People who have had much to do with 
the building of country churches know 
that there is generally a quarrel over the 
location. This enlivening feature was not 


lacking here. Should the new building 
be placed a few feet farther forward than 
the old one, it could be seen from a long 
distance by people approaching on West 
Street; and the “west part” contained 


many citizens of substance and consider- 


ation. ‘Twenty-three voters requested a 
town meeting, and succeeded in carrying 


a vote that the front of the meeting-house 


should be carried forward seven feet. 
And now behold the power of vigorous 
protest! In order to do this the beauti- 
ful elm-tree that had been spared in the 
original denudation, and that was one of 
the most charming objects to be seen 
from the west window.of Hon. John 
Chandler Williams’s fine mansion, now 
standing at the head of East Street, was 
to be removed. It was a remarkable 
tree, “a smooth bare shaft of ninety feet, 


bearing for capital a_ leafy coronal of 


branches which carried its. height to one 
hundred and twenty-eight feet.” There 
are many testimonies extant to the heroic 
qualities of Mr. Williams’s wife — Mrs. 


Lucretia Williams. The axeman appeared 


on the scene, and had already made three 
strokes. Mrs. Williams went out and 
passionately entreated him to desist, and 
threw herself between him and the axe, the 
tradition being that she said, “‘ You’ll have 
to cut through me first.”” She succeeded 
in procuring a reprieve for the tree till 
another town meeting could be called ; 
and then her husband, who owned all the 
adjacent land, offered to give the town as 
much land south of the tree as the town 
would leave space between it and the 
meeting-house fora common. ‘The gen- 
erous offer was accepted, and in this way 
the town came to have the beautiful green 
Oval in its centre, about which cluster the 
proudest memories of its past and much 
that is best in its life of to-day. Later on, 
the progress of denudation and settlement 
left the elm a solitary point in the upper 
air to attract the lightning ; and after hav- 
ing been repeatedly struck and of course 
blighted, it was decided in 1864 that it 
was a menace to the safety of the people, 
and it was taken down; “and the tradi- 


tion of its romantic salvation was corrob- 


orated by the scars of three axe strokes 
embedded in its annal of 1790.” A 


-microscopical count of its annual circles 
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showed it to be at least three hundred 
and forty years old. 

The site selected for the meeting-house 
was a ledge of limestone, and the month 
of May was spent in preparing a founda- 
tion. The principal charges recorded 
are for rum, powder, and wedges. All 
through the work rum formed a conspicu- 
ous item ; one sample out of many is “£4 
8s. for three hundred and fifty-two rations 
of rum in five weeks.” ‘lhree shillings a 
day extra pay was voted in town meeting 
to David Ashley and Butler Goodrich, 
for performing the perilous services de- 
manded in that day of hand-work, in con- 
structing the roof and tower. One curi- 
ous reminder of the old war times were 
certain packages of Continental money. 
The original value of the Continental 
money, sealed up in packages and passed 
down from treasurer to’treas- 


of the house after its completion shows 
that the petitioners for the more uniform 
plan carried the day. But the invidious 
practice of allowing a committee to esti- 
mate a man’s “dignity” and seat him 
accordingly was not uprooted till 1836. 
The pulpit was one of those high and 
narrow structures reached bya long flight 
of stairs, that Daniel Webster had in 
mind when he said that “one of the 
strongest arguments for the truth of Chris- 
tianity was, that it had survived box pul- 
pits so long.” ‘The town directed a 
pulpit cushion to be bought, asweet-toned 
bell was hung, and the people were justly 
proud of their new meeting-house. The 
whole cost was £2,188 19s. 6d. 

But they were not to be permitted to 
sit at ease in Zion. In the town meeting 
that voted the second assessment of taxes 


urer, was £,3,097. ‘The town 
voted to sell it and buy lead | . 
for the church with the pro- | 
ceeds, and it brought £40 
10s., enough to pay for the 
lead and eleven pence over. 
When the exterior of the 
house was completed, the Zn 
“seating question came to 
the front again. Since the Wy Z 
first meeting-house was built, 
a great advance in democratic 
ideas had been made, as will 
be seen by the final plan 
adopted. A committee of 
eleven of the most weighty 
men in the community had 
been appointed to attend to 
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the matter. They were unan- | eaten 


imous in their ideas of the , 


the galleries; but the lower 

part of the house was a very 

different affair. They could not shake 
off the old aristocratic traditions, and 
proposed a plan that made wide differ- 
ences in the shape and size of the ‘“wall”’ 
and the “body” pews. ‘Their report was 
no sooner made than a set of petitioners 
asked for a town meeting to “see whether 
the town would reconsider its action, and 
adopt a more uniform plan for the body 
of the house’”’; and although no record 
of the town’s vote is to be found, a plan 


best. way. in which to divide 202 


The Present Church. 


for the meeting-house, a protest had been 
presented, signed by several Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists, and Shakers, but univer- 
sally understood to have come from the 
hand and mind of Mr. Van Schaack, say- 
ing that “as the subscribers to this paper 
are freeholders and inhabitants of the 
town aforesaid, differing in religious sen- 
timents with those for whose use said 
place of worship is building, they do in 
this public manner disclaim any right or 
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pretension to the same, under the idea 
that it cannot in any construction be 
considered a town building, but merely 
for accommodating a particular denomi- 
nation of Christians ; and that as we in our 
several stations contribute a share of our 
property voluntarily to the support of the 
gospel, according to our religious profes- 
sions, we do claim it as a right to be ex- 
empted from any assessments, or other 
burthens that have been, or which may be 
imposed by any town vote, or otherwise, 
for building the place of worship afore- 
said.” 

The only notice that the town took of 
this was to vote that the taxes for the 
building of the meeting-house should be 
assessed separately from all others. The 
protest having called forth no. official 
notice, in December, 1791, and also in 
March, 1792, Mr. Van Schaack addressed 
the selectmen, stating that in the arrange- 
ment for “seating’’ the new meeting- 
house, a part of a pew had been assigned 
to him with the evident intention of giv- 
ing countenance to the idea that he was 
to be considered as belonging to the 
“Congregational persuasion,” and there- 
fore liable to the collection of the op- 
pressive taxes levied to build an expen- 
sive house of worship, beneficial to the 
Congregational society only, and dedi- 
cated to God on “principles of religion 
different from those which he professed.” 
He disclaimed in the presence of wit- 
nesses, and under seal, any interest in 
the building, and added: “I support 
my own mode of worship in the neigh- 
boring town of Lenox,” and that “to 
compel me to maintain that of another 
denomination bears. an aspect too un- 
friendly to the sacred rights of conscience 
secured me by the Constitution, and there- 
fore is an imposition not to be submitted 
to”’ ; again declaring that “the meeting- 
house was not built by a “own vote.” 
Meantime he had begun a suit against 
the assessors for the recovery of illegally 
assessed taxes. The town was now face 
to face with one of those “ irrepressible ”’ 
questions that never will stay settled till 
it is settled in harmony with justice. The 
next step was for the town to appoint a 
committee to find out who had been of 
another way of thinking than Congrega- 


tional at the time the building of the 
meeting-house had been undertaken, and 
still continued to be so. The town ar- 
chives contain a long list of names with 
reasons attached ; and the committee ap- 
pointed to consider whether the taxes of 


these men should be abated declared that 


while they did not wish to compel the 
payment of a tax contrary to that which 
they had a right to request, they were 
clearly of the opinion that it would be 
unsafe for the town and repugnant to the 
undoubted intent of the Constitution to 
abate the tax of dissenters; in fact, they 
had no right to do so; yet as there “ ap- 
peared to be a happy spirit of conciliation 
and a general disposition to peace, unity, 
and friendship prevailing,” they would 
delay the colleetion of said taxes for three. 
weeks, “in order to allow time for a 
written request to be lodged with them 
for the payment of the sums assessed 
upon them, to the support of their re- 
spective teachers or elders.’ If they could 
produce to the treasurer a receipt from 
such a teacher, their tax would be abated ; 
otherwise, if delayed beyond three 
months, the tax would be collected and 
applied to the support of the “standing 
order.” 

_ Mr. Van Schaack still pressed his suit, 
and being defeated in the lower court, 
carried it to the Supreme bench, which 
decided in his favor; and in 1794 the 
town voted to raise £125 for public wor- 
ship, of which Mr. Allen was to get £110, 


‘the rest to go to the dissenters. 


The acceptance of pastors’ certificates 
on which to base taxes, and a multitude 


of new laws and judicial decisions, had 


caused so much uncertainty, confusion, 
and dissatisfaction throughout the State, 
that in 1799 a new law was enacted re- 
quiring “ every town, precinct, or parish 
incorporated for religious purposes, to 
maintain a public teacher of morality, 
piety, and religion,” conferring power to 
tax its members for the support of the 
minister, and building a suitable house of 
worship. By this law every inhabitant of 
a town was supposed to belong to the 


‘original parish, unless he brought his 


yearly certificate, signed by the pastor of 
some other parish, and also by its com- 
mittee specially elected for that purpose, 
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that he commonly and usually when in 
health worshipped with them. Of course 
the first parish was a territorial parish, 
limited by town boundaries. ‘These 
“other’’ parishes were fol// parishes, and 
might have members in several towns, 
and although not expressly debarred from 
voting in town meeting on ecclesiastical 
questions, they usually did refrain. 

The “spirit of ’76” standing on the 
threshold of the new century, in the 


midst of a new nation, wrought out effects » 


in new directions little dreamed of by 
the men who had refused to drink taxed 
tea. The -“ fighting parson,” who had 
taught “ that true democracy is the very 
essence of the religion of Jesus Christ,” 
closed his earthly life in 1810. There 
was a chronic discontent throughout the 


State at the law which gave preference to 


societies of Congregationalists, and in 
Pittsfield many of the persons in that 
parish considered the law unjust, impolitic, 
at war with American institutions, and 
really injurious to the interests of true re- 
ligion ; sothat when in 1820 the ques- 
tion of holding a Constitutional Conven- 


tion to revise this among other matters, | 


came up in town meeting, Pittsfield gave 
one hundred and sixteen “ yeas,” with no 
negatives. 
Berkshire County voted two to one for 
the convention ; Suffolk County, twenty- 
one to one. Boston, though like Pittsfield 
giving an affirmative vote that was over- 
whelming, did it for the opposite reason ; 
Daniel Webster saying that it would only 
be necessary to change the Constitution 
for practical purposes, and that “in the 
practice of forty years, it had served to 
protect all the essential rights of the 
citizens.”’ Not so thought Dr. H. H. 
Childs, of Pittsfield, to whose lot it fell to 
present the amendment prepared by his 
committee, which, among other things, 
declared that “no person shall by law be 
compelled to join, or support, nor be 
classed with, or associated to, any con- 
gregation or religious society whatever ; 
. that each and every society or 
denomination of Christians in this State 
shall have and enjoy the same rights and 
privileges . . . and that no subordination 
of one sect or denomination to another 
shall ever be established by law.” 


The amendment was voted down, 200 
to 136. Still, the spirit of liberty and 
equality could not be laid. The Uni- 
tarian schism had rent many Congrega- 
tional churches, and in 1834 an amend- 
ment was incorporated into the Consti- 
tution, by a vote of nearly ten to one, 
that “religious societies of this Com- 
monwealth ... shall have the right to 
elect their pastors, or religious teachers, 
to contract with them for their support,” 
and “to raise money for erecting and 
repairing houses for public worship .. . 
and all religious sects . . . shall be 
equally under the protection of the 
law.” Thus, as the enthusiastic lover 
and historian of his town modestly says, 
‘The public sentiment of the State as 
usual overtook that of Pittsfield.”” But 


the last vestige of the supervision of the . 


Church by the State was not swept away 
till very lately. Judge James M. Barker 
says: “‘The power of parishes and reli- 
gious societies to tax actual members 
was, however, expressly reaffirmed, and 
remained until the first day of 1888, 
when, under the operation of an act which 
declares that religious societies shall not 
assess taxes on the polls or estates of their 
members, it finally expired.” 

But while so progressive in theory, the 
people could not emancipate themselves 
from the tyranny of habit and social 
usages. Many new members had joined 
the church, and there was a pressure for 
more room; but they still continued to 
seat people through the agency of a com- 
mittee, with no little resulting ill-feeling 
and jealousy. Many other towns had 
abolished the practice, and altered the 
square pews into slips. It was not till 
1824 that the Congregationalists were 
called upon to see whether they would 
agree to make sale of the pews in their 
meeting-house as they then were, or 
alter them into slips. A committee was 
appointnd to estimate the cost of such 
an alteration and to devise a plan for 
selling the slips, for the benefit of the 
society, and they were also asked to dis- 
cover a mode of seating the meeting- 
house, other than the mode _ heretofore 
adopted. The committee pointed out 
that if slips were introduced they would 
afford room for at least one hundred and 
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fifty more people, and that, if formed, 
“at least a part of them should be sold 
at auction, for a period of five years, for 
certain sums payable annually, to be ap- 
plied towards the support of the pastor.”’ 
They could think of no better plan for 
“seating’’ than the old, but opined that 
the substitution of slips, even if they 
were not sold, would contribute much to 
the convenience, comfort, and eventually 
the harmony of the parish. ‘Their report, 
with the plan attached, was placed where 
everybody could study both; but the 
scheme of altering the pews to slips was 
not carried out till 1830, and the “ seat- 
ing’’ was still the work of a committee. 
‘To show with what nervousness, not to 
say trepidation, the “seating’’ was viewed, 
even if the slips were made, we quote: 
“Should this method (slips) be adoped, 
the committee recommend that the seat- 
ing committee be instructed to preserve, 
as far as possible, the present order of 
seats and seat-mates. ‘This they believe 
to be very important, for should any 


changes be made, tne hazard of produ- | 


cing dissatisfaction will be very great.” 
There was but one redeeming feature 
in the ancient “seating,’’ — that by which 
the seats nearest the pulpit were left un- 
claimed, to be occupied by the aged or 
deaf, and were called the “ deaf-seats.”’ 
It seems almost incredible to a modern 
father that the children in this meeting- 
house were sent up into the gallery to 
occupy the square pews that ran along 
next the wall. Dr. Humphrey, one of 
the pastors, called them “high, square 
play-houses,’’ and said that the boys, 
not content to be so shut up, opened 
communications with their jack-knives, 
though occasionally seized by the tith- 
ingman and marched to his seat. ‘The 
young men sitting in the long, straight 
gallery seats at length rebelled, and 
making known their grievances through 
the press, got seats assigned in the new 
slips ; and finally, in 1836, the old order 
gave place to the new, and the pews were 
leased at a fixed price, the precedence 
of choice being sold at auction. The 
democratic “first come, first served,’’ 
had penetrated even to the sanctuary. 
The advent of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad gave a new impulse to the 


growth of the town, which even before 
that had become a noted manufacturing 
centre; and though there were several - 
churches of other denominations, the 
temple that had witnessed the separation 
of the town from the parish, and had 
seen the inauguration of the Sunday 
school as an adjunct to the church, and 
the beginning of many Christian enter- 
prises, was fast becoming too small, and 
the question of enlarging or rebuilding 
was often mooted. A fire on a Sun- 
day morning in January, 1851, settled the 
question. It had ruined the small organ 
and done so much injury as to call for 
extensive repairs ; and so an entirely new 
edifice was decided upon. Mr. Leopold 
Eidlitz was the architect. ‘The present 
church is capable of seating eleven 
hundred people. It is a Gothic church, 
built of gray Berkshire limestone. ‘The 
interior is’ finished in dark chestnut. 
The pulpit is merely a reading desk, 
on a broad platform; and a fine organ 
is at the minister’s back. The women 
of the parish raised the money to buy 
the carpets and cushions of the edifice, 
which when finished and furnished had 
cost a little over $28,000, exclusive of 
bell and clock and the marble door- 
steps. When the corner-stone was laid, 
in 1852, there were present five men 
who had aided in raising the frame 
of the first meeting-house, sixty-one 
years before, among them being one of 
the men who had received extra pay for 
extra perilous services. In its construc- 
tion we hear no more of “ rations of rum.” 
There are several memorial windows, the 
largest of which, opposite the pulpit, 
connects the worshippers of to-day with 
the memory of the pastor who sold his 
watch that he might lend its proceeds to 
his country in her hour of need. It is 
the gift of Mrs. H. G. Marquand, of New 
York, in memory of her parents, her 
father having been one of the sons-of the 
first pastor. On the 6th of July, 1853, 
Dr. John Todd, who was pastor of the 
church more than thirty years, and of 
whom, were this a general history of the 
church, instead of the special study 
which it is, there would here be much to 
say, preached the dedication sermon 
of this “ latter house,’’ which is now sel- 
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dom called the “ meeting-house,”’ but is 
known as First Congregational 
Church. ‘The slips are sold annually, at 
auction, the proceeds being applied to 
the payment of the pastor’s salary. 

In 1870 a commodious chapel, har- 
monizing in style and communicating 
with the church, was built in its rear. It 
is here that we must look, if we would 
mark the evolution of church life, and 
ask if it corresponds to the growth and 
expansion of these successive temples. 
There are two large Sunday-school rooms 
and a church parlor used on Sundays for 
the infant class. Much of the energy 
and activity of the church is given to the 
early “ bending of the twig”’ in the right 
way. An astute woman, born early in this 
century, was wont to say, “I was born in 
the wrong time. When I! was young every- 
thing was for the parents; children were 
not allowed to sit down, no matter how 
long they stood, till after the parents, 
etc., etc. Now I have a daughter, and 
everything is for the children.” Cer- 
tainly there is a contrast between shut- 
ting the children up in“ high, square 
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play-houses,”’ out of sight and hearing of 
parents, and having them carefully taught ~ 
by the most intelligent members of the 
church. But the innovation which would 
astonish our great-grandmothers most, 
and very likely be thought a desecration 
by them, is the church kitchen, a most 
important auxiliary to the social life of 
the church. ‘There are several active 
missionary societies, and societies for va- 
rious forms of Christian work. ‘The 
young people hold their social meetings 
in the parlor, and there is an active corps 
of the younger members of the church, 
who make it a duty to seek out those who 
need a kindly word or a cheerful influ- 
ence to brighten their lives, and draw 
them in where they can feel that they are 
indeed brothers and sisters in Christ. 

Such are the changes in the hundred 
and thirty years since Rev. Thomas Allen 
came to preach in the little old first 
meeting-house at Pittsfield. It is a his- 
tory not less interesting, but more, be- 
cause it has its like in the history of a 
hundred of our old New England 
churches. 


ST. GEORGE OF ENGLAND. 


By Ralph Adams Cram. 


Servant of God, though wounded grievously. 


N OT by thy weapon was the dragon slain, 


Wherefore in these late days he draweth nigh 
No longer fierce and ravening, but vain 
With gilded scales, and silver, and again 
He seeks the souls of men, but subtilely, 
Luring them, covetous, until they lie 
Won, in the glory of his golden reign. 


Save us, St. George of England, ere we die ! 
Unsheathe thy sword and fight for us once more, 
Smite thou the golden dragon in thy might, 
For we fall down before him helplessly. 
Our eyes are blinded, we are stricken sore, 
‘The curse is on us and we may not fight. 


MR. HOWELLS AGAIN. 


Celia Parker Woolley. 


N “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” 
| Fulkerson, discussing with March 
the best methods to insure success 
to Every Other Week, says, “Go for 
Bevans’s novels. ‘The popular gag is to 
abuse Bevans. People read his books 
and quarrel over ’em ; and a regular flaying 
with salt and vinegar rubbed in, will tell 
more with people who want good old- 
fashioned fiction than anything else.” 
The reader of this passage cannot but 
feel that its satire is derived from home 
experience. Mr. Howells is certainly 
the object of as unvarying hostile criti- 
cism in some quarters as of sympathy 
and praise in others. This criticism is 
often honest, and to a degree intelligent, 
but much of it is also undiscerning, 
flippant, and coarse. Its source lies in 
the suspicion and dislike of those princi- 
ples of realism in art, felt by the average 
critic of the day, and of which Mr. 
Howells is the leading exponent in this 
country. ‘To the popular literary con- 
sciousness the term ‘realism’ is one of 
negative meaning only, ignoring or deny- 
ing all that pertains to the ideal side of 
things. This is the result largely of a 
confusion of ideas, a misuse of terms 
which belong both to philosophy and 
art, but have quite different meanings 
in the two. In art, realism describes a 
method of representation; in _ philoso- 
phy, a mode of sense-perception. ‘The 
antithesis of the term in art is not ideal- 
ism, but romanticism; while in_ phi- 
losophy there are two antithetic terms, 
nominalism and _  idealism.. It would 
seem as if this distinction were one 
which might easily be kept in mind; yet 
we continually find the romanticists in 
art claiming to be the only idealists, con- 
founding realism in art with philosophi- 
cal realism, with which it has no essential 
connection whatever. It is true that the 
realist in fiction, like the realist in phi- 
losophy, takes experience for his guide ; 
but with the first, experience is not limited 
ide 


to mere sense knowledge: it inciudes 
the entire realm of human consciousness, 
the emotional and imaginative sides of 
man’s nature as well as the practical, 
all that he loves, and fears, and hates. 
Desdemona’s dying groan and Othello’s 
passionate remorse are part of the 
material of the realist’s art as much as 
Roderigo’s shoestring or lIago’s villany. 
M. Zola, the black prince of realism, 
whose name excites as much superstitious 
terror in some quarters as the legend 
of the ‘“‘ Flying Dutchman,” has made 
just and indignant protest against the 
classification of realists with materialists 
and fatalists. The realist in art may be 
as much of an idealist in his general con- 
ception of life as the most confirmed 
romanticist, and more. logically, since 
with him the basis of belief is found in 
the actual state of things, not in rose- 
colored fancy. He has as much imagina- 
tion as any of the self-styled idealists, 
but not of so artificial a pattern, — 
imagination founded in true understand- 
ing and sympathy,— the power to put 


one’s self in another’s place, as John 


Fiske puts it. 

Dr. Waldstein, in a magazine article a 
few years ago, described the romantic 
spirit as the “ desiring,” or “ backward- 
looking ”’ spirit, enamoured of the past 
and reading everything in the light of its 
own wish and preconception, —a spirit 
that must assurely give way to sounder 
methods of reasoning in art, as it already 
has in philosophy. Mr. Howells ex- 
presses the same thought in one of his 
fruitful Study talks, where he speaks of 
romanticism as “the expression of a 
world-mood, . . . which belonged to a 
disappointed and bewildered age, which 
turned its face from the future and 
dreamed out a fairy realm in the past.” 
We cannot have it back, he tells us, be- 
cause we live now in an age of hopeful 
doing and striving, not of mere dream- 
ing. These Study talks drew down on 
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Mr. Howells the severest criticism; for 
here we had a didactic presentation of 
those principles embodied in creative 
fashion in the novels. Yet no part of 
his work redounds more to his credit. 
No. better proof is needed of a writer’s 
belief in his own purpose than his desire 
to explain and expound it to others. 
Honest belief of any kind must engender 
some degree of enthusiasm and the wish 
to spread its benefits; and every true 
artist must feel at times the stirring of 
the preacher instinct. 

The air is still reverberating with the 
outcry against Mr. Howells for some very 
frank opinions about certain § standard 
works, which gentleman’s library 
should be without.’’ But did not this 
outcry betray more than those making it 
intended? Need the attempt to destroy 
ideals that really live cause such alarm? 
‘The adoration of the old is apt to betray 
an element of  self-distrust, and one 
wonders if. there is not in these angry 
defenders of the authors of ‘ Ivanhoe”’ 
and ‘“‘ Bleak House ” an element somewhat 
like that which enters into our feeling 
about the spindle-legged chair inherited 
from our ancestors, newly upholstered 
and placed in a corner for mingled 
reasons of a sentimental and decorative 
order, — kept there in proof that we once 
had a grandfather, but the object of con- 
tinual care lest some visitor should mis- 
take it for a real resting-place, with em- 
barrassing results. No irreverence is 
intended. Writers like Scott and Dick- 
ens will afford safe and ample _har- 
borage to the minds seeking them 
for generations to come; but it is a 
false worship’ that insists on regarding 
them as the final highest products in their 
line. ‘The truth is that a large proportion 
of eighteenth-céntury literature, and that 
following in the early part of the nine- 
teenth, is of as little interest to the modern 
mind as eighteenth-century philosophy, — 
the dry and tasteless deism of Pope and 
Voltaire. ‘There are two kinds of “ stand- 
ard” writings. ‘The first comprises those 
works of highest genius, which are as 
fresh, instructive, and inspiring in one 
age as another, — Homer, Shakespeare, 
Dante. (The second class are “ standard”’ 
for very different reasons. ‘Their merit 


is high, but relative, — relative to the age 
in which they were produced and to the 
degree of culture and experience for which 
they stand. ‘The “ Iliad” and Hamlet” 
may be safely left to secure a reading on 
their own merits from each succeeding 
generation, while the ‘Spectator’ and 
the ‘“ Essay on Man”? will be read largely 
through the aid of the text-books. Mr. 
Howells is no iconoclast, but he is not 
the first to win the name simply because 
he has shown some power of just dis- 
crimination. _ He probably has as gen- 
uine a regard for the writers he has been 
sillily accused of trying to replace with 
Henry James and himself, as their loudest 
defenders. 

No more interesting study of the 
evolution of the novelist is to be found 
than in the case of Mr. Howells, taking 
his works in the order of their produc- 
tion. ‘Their Wedding Journey” and “A 
Chance Acquaintance’’ showed true 
creative skill in the portrayal of charac- 
ters like Basil and Isabel March and 
Kitty Elison; yet these works were not 
novels. Afterwards, as one book followed 
another, the signs of the novel grew 
plainer in each, — greater skill in charac- 
terization and a stronger mental grasp. 
Yet for years the word “ artistic”? seemed 
to cover the writer’s -main scope and 
object. A disposition to amiable satire 
and a too pervading sense of humor 
monopolized the  reader’s attention. 
Mr. Howells would fail in some of his 
finest effects, would be no true student 
of human nature, without this sense of 
humor, which, nevertheless, bears less 
prominent relation to his’ work to-day 
than formerly. Each new production 
of his pen shows a deepening purpose ; 
yet so fine are these gradations that it 
is hard to note the point at which he 
ceased to be the mere artist and became 
the conscious moralist. Moralist he is, 
as his later works plainly show; yet 
oddly enough, it is the moralists who join 
the romanticists in the cry against him ; 
who, unconcerned about the merits of 
the respective schools, persist that his 
writings have no worthy motive, and are 
essentially superficial and commonplace. 
It is doubtless the absence of the heroic 
that condemns Mr. Howells in the eyes of 
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the moralists, as it is the absence of the 
startling that condemns him in the eyes 
of the romanticists. ‘ Nothing ever hap- 
pens in his stories,” the latter tell us. 
But what “happens,’”’ it may be asked, 
in the lives of the majority of the men 
and women we see around us? We no 
longer live in the days of tournaments 
and knightly emprise ; but life was never 
of such intense human interest as to-day. 
The novelist of the present age has a 
tenfold harder as well as more inspiring 
task to execute in the study of human 
character and motive, than the romance 
writer ever had. 

Basil March, discussing with Isabel the 
series of New York sketches he was writ- 
ing for Every Other Weck, says: “If I 
went to work with an ethical intention 
explicitly in mind, I should spoil them.” 
This desire on the part of the creator 
of the Marches not to make his purpose 
too obvious, has kept it hidden alto- 
gether from eyes that do not always seem 
over-anxious to find anything. In the 
novels dating from “ A Modern Instance,”’ 
Mr. Howells is less self-conscious, and, 
therefore, stronger and truer to himself. 
There is as plain an ethical intention 
underlying these later writings as in 
George Eliot’s, with whom he is so un- 
favorably compared by many of the lat- 
ter’s admirers. With the author of “Silas 
Lapham”’ this ethical intent never ap- 
pears in the form of exact statement, nor 
in a too tragic and melancholy working 
out of the plot. As a conscientious ob- 
server of things as they are, Mr. Howells 
knows that the tragedy of modern life is 
inward, not outward. ‘The present prob- 
lems of life spring from its infinite com- 
plexity far more than from. external 
conditions. If any one doubts Mr. How- 
ells’s insight into this kind of tragedy, 
insight at once tender, keen, and _pro- 
found, let him re-read the closing lines 
in ‘*April Hopes,” the mournful self- 
estimate of Silas Lapham at the close of 
the story that relates his fortunes, or the 
description of Atherton’s perplexity as to 
the advice he should give Ben Halleck 
about his unhappy passion for Marcia. 

The right of Mr. Howells to the title 
of moralist is proved by his sympathy, 
seen in his admirable art of portraiture, 
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the loving fidelity and skill with which he 
depicts all of his characters. This sym- 
pathy with all kinds and classes of people 
is as broad, if not as fervent, as with the 
author of “Adam Bede.’”’ Writing in 
defence of the Russian painter, Verestcha- 
gin, he says: ‘“ Through all the sadness 
and suffering the human spirit shows and 
triumphs over all.”” The same may be said 
of his own treatment of such characters 
as Ben Halleck, Colonel Lapham, young 
Dryfoos, Lemue] Barker, and a score of 
others. We note the full merit of such 
work less, because of the constant self- 
restraint in the writer, which leads him 
to avoid all exaggeration either of state- 
ment or effect. Mr. Howells sometimes 
carries this restraint too far, and so loses 
in strength and spontaneity; but he 
misses the faults of the sentimentalist on 
the one hand, and of the dogmatist on 
the other. 

In the early party of his -career, Mr. 
Howells seemed only mindful of processes. 
He is too mindful of them now at times, 
for one whose touch has become so 
strong. ‘There has never been a time, 
however, when his writings did not sound 
a distinct note of human faith and sym- 
pathy, when a humanity-loving spirit did 
not look out and smile at us from his 
pages. This humanity has grown deeper 
and richer, and he is no longer afraid to - 
depict entirely earnest men and women ; 
these indeed now dominate. | 

Probably Mr. Howells has disappointed 
nowhere so deeply as in his portraits of 
women. For years the same type re- 
appeared in his pages, the bright, incon- 
sequent, generous, and impulsive creature 
we made first acquaintance with in Fanny 
Elison. Disappointment was the keener 
in certain quarters that no one could 
deny the truth of the likeness; yet this 
was no good reason, it was said, for the 
continued repetition of a single type, to 
the deliberate exclusion of others. But 
is this last charge wholly just? If the 
Fanny Elisons and Marcia Gaylords are 
to be remembered, are other figures, 


like those of Olive Halleck and Kitty 


Elison, and Annie Kilburn and Alma 
Leightons, to be forgotten? ‘The vain 
and weak women obtrude themselves a 
good deal in real life, while the Olive 
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Hallecks and Penelope Laphams are con- 
tent to keep a post of quiet observation 
farther back. 

Just here is the place to speak of an- 
other debt we owe Mr. Howells, of the 
self-restraint practised in another direc- 
tion in his treatment of the subjects of 
love and marriage. ‘The romanticists are 
no better pleased- with him here than 
elsewhere, and tell us he has never yet 
depicted a_ true, overwhelming passion. 
Mr. Howells has himself well said on this 
point that “those critics who demand 
‘passion’ seem to have no conception 
but of one’’; there are the passions of 
hate, grief, avarice, envy, as well as 
that of love. The modern novelist will 
strengthen and sweeten our conception 
of love, the love of man and woman, by 
humanizing it, divesting it of its extrava- 
gant fancies, showing how it is but one of 


many of struggling, contradictory, but. 
ennobling influences shaping life 


character. 

I have called Mr. Howells a moralist. 
This appears especially in his open and 
fearless treatment of the living prob- 
lems of the hour in all of his later works. 
Underlying each is the thought of a per- 
fected human brotherhood. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Howells speaks like a prophet. 


An unwavering moral faith animates all 
his utterances, modified, it is true, bya 
pervading sadness of tone; but it is a 
sadness born of hope deferred, rather 
than of hopelessness. ‘There is a humane 
spirit running through all his more recent 
writings. The influence of ‘Volstoi he 
himself has made grateful acknowledg- 
ment of. Under such guidance, and that 
of his own truth-loving spirit, he has 
grown as distrustful of compromise and 
convention as Tolstoi or Ibsen. Like 
them, Mr. Howells is a lover of his kind, 
a hater of shams, a passionate believer 
in justice. He deserves the triumphs 
he has won less for any intellectual fame 
or merit they represent than for the sym- 
pathetic understanding they show of the 
needs of his own time. It is writings 
like his and theirs which teach us that 
realism in art is but one phase of that 
gospel of the natural which is permeating 
every department of thought and human 
activity. In theology it is replacing creed 
with deed, dogma with character ; in phi- 
losophy it bases knowledge on the simple 
facts of human experience ; in morals it 
teaches complete self-development along 
with complete self-bestowal ; in art it bids 
us seek beauty in the imperishable forms 
of truth. 


TO-DAY'S TO-MORROW. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


Down some fair lane of childhood, filled with flowers, 


€) H! if like children straying guilelessly 


My thoughts to-day run sinlessly for me 
In the sweet path of all the day’s glad hours ; 


And if to-day my words, like flowers, spring 
Upon the wayside of the world’s hot road, 

And words melt into deeds that haply bring 
Relief to some bent brother of his load ; 


Why, then, to-morrow I shall wake at morn 

From sleep so sweet, that, wondering, I shall say: 
“If from unselfishness such rest is born, 

Oh, make to-day, dear Christ, as yesterday !" 


— 
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WITCHCRAFT IN SALEM AND IN EUROPE. 


By S. G. W. Benjamin. 


suffered a great deal of obloquy in 
this country for the persecution of 
witches. ‘This has proceeded partly from 
those who were anxious to belittle the 
otherwise excellent reputation of a worthy 
and conscientious community, and thus 
destroy the influence of their religious 
and political doctrines. It has proceeded 
also, in part, from well-meaning human- 
itarians of narrow historical purview, 
whose horror at the crimes of that terri- 
ble episode in our colonial history leads 
them to indiscriminately condemn, in- 
stead of admitting the weight of palliat- 
ing circumstances. ‘There are many who 
would be only too glad to minimize the 
credit due to the stern but conscientious 
Puritans ; while in these days of almost 
morbid sentimentality, in which it is al- 
most impossible in some parts of our 
country to execute even the most cold- 
blooded murderers, many ignore the gen- 
uine and _ universal belief that once 
existed in the league of so-called witches 
with the devil. This belief was so gen- 
’ eral that it is a very strange proof of the 
tolerant intelligence of the Puritans that 
only one brief epidemic of the witch- 
craft frenzy can be laid to their charge, 
although in the country from which they 
came and all over Europe witches suffered 
the most horrible tortures and death, from 
generation to generation, and even for 
scores of years after the trials at Salem. 
The universality of the dementia or be- 
lief in witches and warlocks is one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena in the 
history of the race. It has existed from 
the earliest periods. It would be beyond 
the scope of this article to discuss here 
the origin of this belief. But it is easy 
to see how Christianity for a time not 
only tended to increase this delusion, but 
decreed the employment of the severest 
penalties against supposed witches. ‘The 
church accepted the Scriptures as literally 
true, and considered the Levitical law as 
412 


T colonists of New England have 


a guide of morals and the basis of civil 
codes. ‘That law said, “‘lhou shalt not 
allow a witch to live.” The church prac- 
tically dictated the character of the civil 
laws which in many cases made witch- 
craft a statutory felony, to be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. Could a period whose intoler- 
ance consigned to the most cruel torments 
and death hundreds of thousands of inno- 
cent martyrs for mere differences of belief 
be expected to deal out more mercy to 
those unfortunate creatures whom the 
wisest as well as the lowest of all creeds 
honestly believed to be the ministrants of 
Satan? And yet what incredible horrors 
resulted from this awful delusion,— horrors 
which confound one’s faith and make one 
doubt the existence of a benevolent prov- 
idence directing the destinies of a suf- 
fering humanity! ‘There are still some 
who like to dwell on the good old times 
as better than these. Let such consider 
that among the privileges of those times 
was a belief in witchcraft, and an excel- 
lent chance of being tortured to death for 
being in league with the devil. 

It is a curious fact that this super- 
stition gained force as Christianity ad- 
vanced and the world grew more enlight- 
ened. Never was the excitement greater, 
never were the statutes more numerous 
or the penalties more judicial, than in the 
ages when such large minds as Luther, 
and Michael Angelo, and Shakespeare, 
and Bacon, and Milton were adding to 
the enlightenment of the world. It was an- 
other curious circumstance connected with 
the witchcraft persecutions that no rank 
or station was exempt from the liability of 
being accused ; although it was chiefly the 
old, the maimed, women, and often mere 
children, the very class that one would 
naturally expect to be the last to suffer such 
wholesale cruelties, whom the law seized in 
its clutches and consigned to an ignomin- 
ious doom. In all the hideous annals of 
the human race, there is no record so 
disgraceful, so inexplicable, as the witch 
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persecution in Europe during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 


inexplicable, for how can we explain the 


course of Sir Matthew Hale, one of the 
most upright judges who ever sat on the 
bench? In 1664 he condemned two 
poor girls to the gallows, and was sus- 
tained in his sentence by the opinion of 
Sir Thomas Browne, who testified as an 
expert; and yet Browne, one of the 
acutest minds of the age, had written a 
learned treatise against ‘‘ Popular Falla- 
cies’’! This fact alone should greatly miti- 
gate the censure which has been heaped 
on the memory of Judge Sewall, Cotton 
Mather, and others engaged in prosecut- 
ing the Salem witches. It is noteworthy 
that Browne, unlike our modern. medical 
experts, did not swear away human life 
for money. His testimony was above 
that taint at least. 

Witchcraft in Scotland received a great 
impetus from the interest exhibited by 
James VI., afterwards James I.of England, 
in the torture of. witches. Papal bulls 
and a statute during the reign of Queen 
Mary intensified the mania, for they gave 
it an official recognition which stimulated 
the energy of the multitude. The super- 
stitious were thereby encouraged to seek 
a remedy for every evil by attributing it 
to witchcraft ; those who had enmities or 
grudges to settle brought accusations 
based wholly on malice, questionable ev- 
idence was more readily accepted by the 
regular courts then than now, and dignity 
was imparted to the entire procedure by 
the opinion of the ablest jurists, and the 
interest taken by the highest in the land 
to bring about convictions. James I. had 
a certain ambition to be considered a 
scholar. This was about the only redeem- 
ing quality in one of the most despicable 
characters that ever occupied a throne. 
In 1590 he made a voyage to Denmark to 
bring home his bride, Anne of Denmark. 
On returning to Scotland he learned that 
the witches had contrived a terrible con- 
spiracy to cause his shipwreck, and those 
engaged in this treasonable plot were 
alleged to be persons in a station beyond 
that of most witches. James for this 
reason had his attention especially at- 
tracted to a subject which he always found 
a fascinating one. He himself engaged in 


the judicial examinations, and personally 
superintended the horrible tortures to 
which the accused were subjected before 
the inevitable burning alive. ‘To be ac- 
cused was to be condemned. Rarely, if 
ever, did one charged with witchcraft es- 
cape. If one confessed to avoid torture, 
he was burned; if he did not confess, 
he was tortured until he did, whether in- 
nocent or guilty ; and he, too, was burned. 
Ah, the horrors of those good old times! 
That James had such a passionate fond- 
ness for these dreadful exhibitions may 
be due perhaps to the fact that the 
witches, in order to mitigate their suffer- 
ings, flattered his vanity by declaring that 
the great object of the devil and his 
agents was to destroy the king, “ by rea- 
son the King is the greatest enemie hee 
hath in the world.’”’ Among the accused 
at that time were Lady Fowlis and an 
estimable and an educated matron, Agnes 
Sampson, and Dr. Fian, the worthy master 
of the school at Saltpans. Fian was first 
subjected to the rope twisted around his 
head, and then to “* the most severe and 
cruell paine in the world, called the 
bootes.’”’ His tortures seemed to have de- 
prived him of speech after three strokes. 
The rest of the witches then suggested 
searching his tongue, and two pins were 
found there thrust up to the head; the 
“charme”’ being “stinted”’ by this dis- 
covery, he was released from the boots and 
avowed that he had bewitched several in- 
dividuals. He was then sent to prison, 
whence he contrived to make his escape. 
But he was recaptured after a hard pur- 
suit. Probably the sufferings the poor 
wretch had endured reduced his ability 
to evade his pursuers. The heroic victim of 
a diabolical delusion now recanted a con- 
fession which had been forced from him, 
and resolved, whatever might come, to 
protect his reputation and integrity. This 


resolution he expressed to the king him- 


self. James, for whom it is impossible to 
feel any sentiment but the utmost loath- 
ing, then ordered the following awful tor- 
tures: “His nailes upon all his fingers 
were riven and pulled off with an instru- 
ment called in Scottish a Zurkas, which 
in England are called a payre of pincers, 
and under every naile there was thrust 
in two needles over, even up to the 
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heades; at all of which tormentes, not- 
withstanding, the Doctor never shrunk a 
whit, neither would he then confesse it. 
. . . Lhen was hee, with all convenient 
speed, by commandement, convaied again 
to the torment of the bootes, wherein he 
continued for a long time, and did abide 
so many blowes in them, that his legges 
were crusht and beaten together as 
small as might bee, whereby they were 
made unserviceable forever.” In spite 
of all these torments, this true hero, in 
whom, as King James said, “so deeply 
had the devil entered into his heart,” 
steadfastly refused to confess. Wherein 
was he less commendable than Cranmer 
or John Rogers? ‘To end all, the poor 
schoolmaster was strangled and_ then 
burned. ‘Those were the good old times ! 

Witchcraft continued to be rife in 
Scotland until the -eighteenth century. 
The atrocities committed in Morayshire 


were terrible beyond description. ‘The. 


last official execution of a Scotch witch 
was that of an old woman at Dornach as 
late as 1722. ‘Those who have carefully 
investigated the records estimate that, 
besides the great numbers who suffered 
by mob or lynch law for witchcraft in the 
rural districts of Scotland, at least four 
thousand endured torture and death for 
this impossible crime at the hands of the 
regular officers of the laws. 

Witchcraft was feared and denounced 
in England for ages before that monster 
Henry VIII., of bloody memory, very 
properly supplemented the beheading of 
two wives and the proposed execution of 
a third wife by making witchcraft a statu- 
tory crime in1541. In the two ordinances 
of that monarch it was associated with the 
pulling down of crosses and making false 
prophecies. Queen Elizabeth, in 1562, 
caused a statute to be framed exclusively 
against witchcraft, but limiting the legal 
penalty to the pillory for the first offence. 
It remained for James I. to educate the 
English up to a proper standard of opin- 
ion on this subject. His experience in 
Scotland, already described, had only 
whetted his zeal, and he actually felt him- 
self to be an apostle and missionary ap- 
pointed to exterminate not only tobacco 
smoking, but witchcraft. It is to James that 
merrie England is indebted for one of 


the most infamous statutes in the laws of 
any country. Henceforth death was the 
penalty for all accused of witchcraft; it 
was made a capital crime. 

The result is easily foreseen. What 
had been heretofore a comparatively harm- 
less delusion, viewed by some, Shake- 
speare, for example, as_ having its 
humorous phases, and severely attacked 
only sporadically and generally. in outlying 
districts, now became a dreadful epidemic 
which cropped out in every part of the 
country, followed by a train of fearful 
frenzies and appalling tragedies. Every 
man’s hand was, as it were, against his 
neighbor. Noone seemed exempt from 
the peril. No one knew when his own 
neighbors or kinsfolk might denounce 
him. ‘There sprang up a class of ghouls, 
like the notorious Matthew Hopkins, 
who called themselves  witch-finders. 
They were legally authorized to ply 
their dreadful trade. They went from 
town to town. When they entered a 
place they demanded a fee of twenty shil- 
lings, equal to about sixty dollars of our 
money. For this sum they undertook 
to clear the locality of all characters 
whom superstition or malice had charged 
with alliance with the powers of darkness. 
‘The poor wretches were at once examined 
by this monster and expert, not only in 
witchcraft, but in all manner of torture. 
The examination included the following 
trifling amenities. ‘The suspected were 
stripped naked and shaved from head to 
foot to find the witch’s mark ; wrapped in 
sheets with thumbs and toes tied together, 
they were dragged through ponds ; if they 
sank they were released, if they floated 
they were condemned; they were kept 
awake and incessantly walking thirty to 
fifty hours to induce confession, and en- 
dured other equally wicked torments. 
These tortures were considered simply 
preliminary, and almost invariably ter- 
minated with the gibbet and the stake. 
Thousands lost their lives at the hands of 
Hopkins. Butler in his “ Hudibras,” de- 
scribes him as one — 

“Fully empowered to treat about 

Finding revolted witches out. 
And has he not within this year 
Hanged threescore of them in one shire? 


Some only for not being drowned, 
And some for sitting above ground.” 


Ae 
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Although the belief in witches had 
not yet died out, yet the time came 
when the public began to feel as if Hop- 
kins had rather overdone the matter. A 
mob set upon him and dragged him 
through a river. He seems to have es- 
caped with his life, but after that with- 
drew into a prudent seclusion like that 
sought by the Jacobin leaders after the 
Reign of ‘Terror. | 

The murder of witches was often by 
wholesale in England at that time. In 
1645 fifteen persons were executed at 
Chelmsford; sixteen at Yarmouth in 
1644 ; sixty in Suffolk in 1646 ; and fifty- 
six in Huntington the same year. Chief 
Justices Holt and North, towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, were the first 
jurists who distinctly discountenanced the 
trials of witches, and threw contempt on 
the whole thing as an abominable super- 
stition. Trials occurred after that, how- 
ever, although followed generally only with 
minor penalties. But it seems almost in- 
credible that as late as 1716, at the very 
time when Pope and Addison were at the 
height of their fame and influence, poor 
Mrs. Hicks, and her little daughter aged 
nine, were hanged at Huntington for bar- 
tering their souls to Satan, and raising a 
tempest by making soapsuds and pulling 
off their stockings. As late as 1751 the 
belief among the country folk was still 


sufficiently strong in witchcraft for a- 


mob to drag an old man and his wife 
through several ponds until the latter was 
drowned. But the age for such atrocities 
in England had happily gone by forever, 
and one of the leaders in this last outrage 
suffered on the gallows. It was high 
time. It has been estimated by Barring- 
ton that those who perished under the 
statutes for this absurd crime in Eng- 
land was not less than thirty thousand, 
and that too in the land of Tyndall, 
of Shakespeare, of Hampden, of Milton, 
and of Selden. In view of these facts, 
is it not well to mitigate our prejudice 
against the witch hunters of Salem, and 
to marvel rather that, at a time when 
the wisest of Old England were holding 
such a carnival of blood over witch- 
craft, our New England colonists yielded 
but once to a superstition upheld by 
the church and prevalent all over Chris- 


tendom? To their everlasting credit be 
it said also, that they never burned a 
witch alive at the stake, nor any other 
human being. 

But if we are appalled by the annals 
of witchcraft in the British Isles, what 
shall we say to the yet more dreadful 
ravages wrought by that superstition on 
the Continent, where all the complicated 
infernal machinery of the Inquisition was 
brought to aid the malice and ignorance 
of the age? Matters were brought toa 
climax by the bull of Innocent in 
1484, commanding inquisitors and _ all 
others in authority to destroy those en- 
gaged in the practice of witchcraft. <A 
demon in human shape, Sprenger by 
name, and by disposition twin brother to 
Matthew Hopkins, was placed at the 
head of a regularly organized commis- 
sion to see that the orders of the papal 
bull were faithfully executed in Germany. 
The terrors thus inaugurated were rein- 
forced by further papal edicts in 1494, 
1521, and 1522. Nothing more was 
required to produce the most dreadful 
results. It is difficult for us at this day 
to understand how authors and artists 
and philosophers and theologians could 
have continued to pursue their peaceful 
avocations, how people could drink, dance, 
and be merry, with such a scourge stalking 
like a pestilence through the land, turn- 
ing neighbor against neighbor, husband 
against wife, child against parent, and 
undermining the very foundations of 
society. The commission prepared a 
codified system for procedure against 


witches, called the Walleus Maleficarum, 
or a Hammer for Witches. In the frenzy 


which now spread throughout the com- 
munity, every evil was laid to witchcraft ; 
and with the Hammer for Witches as 
their guide, the judges needed only to have 
some innocent being accused before 
them to pronounce the fatal doom. It 
was a curious feature of this persecution 
that it gave opportunity to practice ina 
very unpleasant form the Chinese-like 
prejudice or jealousy and suspicion which 
formerly existed in Europe against for- 
eigners and travellers. They were often 
seized and burnt without the slightest 
adequate reason, it being sufficient to 
allege that they were travellers and as 
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such unable to give a satisfactory account 
of themselves. 

A faint idea of the sweeping nature of 
these holocausts may be formed from the 
statement of Huber, who gives a detailed 
catalogue of those who were burned in 
Wiirzburg in two years alone. He names 
one hundred and fifty-seven individuals, 
saying that this is only a partial list. At 
Lindheim, from 1660 to 1664, six hun- 
dred of the inhabitants were burned 
for witchcraft, — a twentieth of. the 
population in four years. It would 
be unfair to lay the sole blame for this 
horrible persecution at the door of the 
Papacy. ‘The Protestants of Germany 
were equally zealous in these unutterable 
horrors. Indeed the two sects seemed to 
vie in serving the Lord by doing the devil’s 
work. In Geneva, a Protestant strong- 
hold, five hundred witches were burned 
within the short space of three months, 
more than five every day for ninety days! 
Among the most remarkable cases of that 
period was the trial of the mother of the 
great astronomer, Kepler, who devoted 
six years of his arduous career in efforts 
to save her from the stake. By the side 
of such moral horrors, what are such 
epidemics as the cholera! 

The good work also went on merrily in 
Italy, France, and Spain. The victims of 
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witchcraft in those three countries are 
numbered by the tens of thousands. 
But what with the Borgias and the 
Cencis, the ‘orquemadas, the Inqui- 
sitions, the Saint Bartholomews, the 
Dragonades, the Noyades, and other 
myriad horrors which shed a lurid glow 
over the annals of those nations for sev- 
eral centuries, the persecution of witches 
there is of less relative importance than 
in England or Germany. ‘The last re- 
corded execution for’ witchcraft in the 
latter country is probably that of Maria ~ 
Renata as late as 1749, the period when 
Frederick the Great and Voltaire and 
Franklin were shaking up Christendom 
and preparing an era when the dry 
bones of medizval superstitions should 
be relegated to the limbo of devils and 
fools. It may be instructive to state as a 
résumé of this terrible subject that a care- 
ful investigation of official records shows 
that upwards of one hundred thousand inno- 
cent people were burned alive in Germany 
alone for a crime that never existed ex- - 
ceptin a diseased imagination. ‘Those 
were indeed the good old times for whose 
return some unthinkingly yearn! A cer- 
tain wise man has well observed, ‘ Say 
not thou, what is the cause that the former 
days were better than these, for thou dost 
not inquire wisely concerning this.” 
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By William Francis Barnard. 


OLD on the butterfly’s wing, 
(; And the lark has a dusky coat ; 
But sweetly, O Lark, canst thou sing, 
Till gold seems but dross to thy note. 


Gold in the rich man’s grasp, 
And the poet hath little or none ; 

But a gift above gold doth he clasp 
Who can do what the poet hath done. 


OUR FORES¥ INTERESTS IN RELATION FO! THE 
AMERICAN MIND. 


By J. B. Harrison. 


treatment of our forest interests and 

resources which have been common 
in this country have always had close and 
vital relations to the general contents of 
the American mind ; that is, to the whole 
body of ideas, theories, opinions, beliefs, 
and assumptions which belong to the 
intellectual life of our people. They are 
features and products of our mental con- 
ditions and environment, and belong nat- 
urally to the stage of civilization which 
we have reached. We have treated our 
other great natural resources in about the 
same way. We have wantonly wasted 
and in many instances totally destroyed 
valuable sources of supply for fish and 
game; and the supply of water for the 
irrigation of vast tracts of arid land in the 
western part of our country is_ seriously 
threatened by the national indifference to 
injuries to the mountain sources of the 
rivers. 

Here in New England our principal 
mountain streams are choked and pol- 
luted with sawdust and other saw-mill 
refuse, and have been transformed into 
sewers, although their waters, if they had 
been kept pure, would be worth millions 
of dollars to the inhabitants of the great 
towns between the mountains and the 
sea. The springs of the White Mountain 
forest region are the natural and only 
adequate sources of supply of pure water 
for the vast populations which are assem- 
bling, during recent years, in the shore 
towns of Massachusetts; but the rivers 
which flow from those mountain springs 
_ are already so defiled and contaminated 
that their waters carry disease and death 
to the unfortunate people who are com- 
pelled to drink them. 

Our mountain landscapes are une- 
qualled in variety of beauty and interest 
in so small a territory elsewhere on this 
continent ; yet they are needlessly defaced 


[ie careless and wasteful methods of 
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and vulgarized, and the attractiveness of 
our scenery is being steadily reduced, 
obliterated, and destroyed, although this 
scenery is the source of an actual annual 
revenue of many millions of dollars. 

The general treatment, by individual 
proprietors, of springs and of small or 
local sources of water supply is nearly 
everywhere in New England such as de- 
stroys them entirely, even when they 
would have a definite and important 
money value, and thousands of such 
springs have been extirpated. ‘There 
was formerly a spring at the head of 
nearly every ravine which leads down 
from the higher land to the intervales or 
bottom lands along the rivers, often a 
spring every few rods, sending down a 
never-failing stream of the purest water 
to help maintain the equable flow of the 
mightier current through the valley be- 
low. 

These springs were usually situated 
where the ground could not possibly be 
cultivated, as it was too steep for any 
kind of tillage. If a small area around 
each one had been kept in forest condi- 
tions and left for the growth of timber, 
the perpetual supply of this product 
would have been valuable, and the springs 
would have been permanent. But the 
usual course of treatment of such places 
is to cut off all the trees and bushes and, 
when the brush has become dry, to burn 


- the ground over, so as to destroy all 


possibility of the reproduction of tree- 
growth in the areas thus desolated. 

In consequence of the destruction of 
the mat of root fibres which held the 
steep banks in place, the slopes soon be- 
gin to break away, the surface soil slips 
down, and the sand or gravel of the hill- 
side spills out and smothers the spring, 
often filling up and burying the entire 
nook or glen in which it was situated. 
While the small fourtain flowed, and the 
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trees and shrubbery grew around it, the 
little basin or valley was a very shrine of 
sylvan loveliness. Many kinds of birds 
built their nests there every year, in order 
to be near the spring; beautiful flowers 
bloomed in these recesses, and there were 
plants of great interest to the botanist 
which are now sought in vain. Instead 
of all this abounding life, beauty, and 
fruitfulness, there is now a broad slope of 
sliding sand, which every year covers up 
and destroys more and more of the fertile 
and valuable land of the intervale below. 

There are hundreds of these small 
deserts along the edges of our river inter- 
vales, where once all was vendure, fresh- 
ness, and growth. Some scientific men 
hold that all the deserts of our planet 
have been created by human agency. I 
do not know whether this is a correct 
opinion, but my fellow-citizens in New 
England have long been engaged in the 
business of desert making, and they still 
widen the areas of desolation every year. 
There is a great deal of sheer, vulgar 
destructiveness in the common methods 
of treatment of our forest and scenery 
interests, and this is so strong an element 
in the character of many of our people 
as to lead them to an utter and stupid 
disregard of their own interests, not only 
the interests of their higher natures, what- 
ever these may be, but disregard of 
opportunities and means for improving 
their material condition and filling their 
purses. Eniiyhtened self-interest may be 
an adequate guide for human conduct, 
but d4ind and uninstructed self-interest 
often plays havoc with the most important 
means and conditions of human welfare, 
a truth which finds constant and impres- 
sive illustration in the treatment we are 
still applying to the forests, water sources, 
and scenery of the White Mountain 
region. 

Our treatment of the soil itself, the 
greatest of all our natural resources, has 
been, in the United States, to a very 
great extent, wasteful, reckless, and un- 
intelligent. 
fields over every spring, wherever there 
is a sufficient film of grass, weeds, or 
stubble to lead the fire over the ground. 
This burns out the fertility of a thin 
stratum of the surface soil, which is 


Many farmers burn their . 
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ploughed under this year, and a new 
layer is turned up, which will be sub- 
jected to the action of fire next spring. 
Under this treatment the land grows 
more and more inert and unresponsive 
under tillage each year. Where there 
is a considerable proportion of sand in 
the soil, the effect of the annual burning 
produces a gradual whitening of the 
fields, and an apparent increase in the 
quantity of sand, so that people say, 
“Where does the sand come from?” 
This appearance is, of course, due to 
the diminution of the other elements in 
the soil, which makes the sand relatively 
more abundant. These farmers buy 
costly “commercial fertilizers,’”’ and com- 
plain of the diminishing fertility of their 
fields. Not long ago I saw almost the 
whole length of the valley of the Red 
River of the North ablaze with burning 
wheat-stubble and straw. 

Every year scores of people are burned | 
to death in this country, and property of 
the value of many millions of dollars is 
destroyed by fires which might easily 
have been prevented. The causes of 


such fires belong to two classes, those of 


faulty construction of buildings, and those 
of inadequate care of stoves, furnaces, 
and fireplaces. It is a “tHe cheaper to 
build houses so as to invite the resistless 
spread and dominance of any fire once 
started, and so we build them in that 
way. Very often a great fire would have 
been prevented by the employment of 
one or two night watchmen; but that 
would have cost three or four dollars a 
night, perhaps, so the owner or occupant 
hopes it will “be all right,” and takes 
the chances, and the building burns. 
Multitudes of our people think there is 
no actual loss when property is destroyed 
by fire, 2s fully insured. 

The ideas, notions, and practices of 
our countrymen related to our forest in- 
terests and resources are not exceptional 
or peculiar. They are of a piece with 
the general intellectual character and 
possessions of our people. ‘‘ The spend- 
thrift’s childlike faith in the inexhausti- 


_ bility of his patrimony ”’ is a strong belief 


in the general American mind, and a 
potent influence in our national character 
and action. ‘This common prepossession 
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is what chiefly inclines people to believe 
the méndacious asseveration of the men 
who are engaged in destroying them that 
the forests of the White Mountain region, 
and those around the sources of the irri- 
gation rivers in California, are inexhausti- 
ble and indestructible. 

A large proportion of the intellectual 
possessions of the American people con- 
sists of notions, ideas, theories, assump- 
tions, and beliefs which will not bear any 
thorough or searching analysis. ‘This is 
true not only of the mass and average of 
the men and women who work with their 
hands for wages, who have little time or 
opportunity for what is called culture, 
but it is also true, to a great extent, of 
most of our ‘educated people” as well. 
Since our Civil War no exigency has 
arisen to compel us to ‘ take account of 
stock,” or to examine and revise the 
mass of incoherent and undeveloped 
‘“views’”’ and fancies which, in various 
ways, have come to be “taken for 
granted,” and are everywhere put for- 
ward and repeated as true and important, 
and which now occupy a great deal of 
room in the average American mind. 
Their vogue depends upon the fact 
that they have not been challenged or 
examined, and it is time to challenge 
them. 

One of the chief of all these baseless 
assumptions, and one of the most influen- 
tial in its bearing on our methods of 
managing our national resources in gen- 


eral, is the fantastic trust in the omnipo- - 


tent power of science to free us from 
all need of care, toil, economy, and fore- 
sight, and to make good all the losses 
caused by our wanton waste and stupid 
destructiveness. We destroy our forests 


in most unintelligent fashion, instead of 


treating them in a rational manner with 
_aview to their importance asa permanent 
source of supply for timber, because the 
mass and average of our people believe 
that science is likely to provide substi- 
tutes for wood and timber whenever we 
need them; and with similar confidence 
that supplies of all kinds will be forth- 
coming as they are required, we assume 
that whatever we choose to do is safe, 
and that we can, “with a light heart,” 
and without danger of ill consequences, 


had for us no existence. 
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disregard all lessons drawn from the ex- 
perience ,of other nations. 

The effect of this illusory faith is 
shown in our practice. We are the 
most wasteful of all the nations called 
civilized: Of some of our most valuable 
natural resources we have always wasted 
far more than we have used. ‘The national 
prosperity of which we boast as evidence 


of our superior wisdom and energy is 


largely due to the fact that we have 
been recklessly expending our magnifi- 
cent capital. The worst feature in our 
national character is our criminal will- 
ingness to appropriate to ourselves, and 
to waste and exhaust, what should be the 
fixed capital and unwasting basis of the 
nation’s prosperity for all time to come. 

We have wasted and are still wasting 
our resources in fish and game, in forests 
and water sources, in the fertility of the 
soil and in other storehouses of the 
nation’s natural wealth, as if responsi- 
bility to the future for our action as 
trustees of this magnificent inheritance 
We expect 
science to bless our disregard of eco- 
nomic and of moral laws with all the re- 
wards of wise and orderly living. ‘This 
means, in the last analysis, and when 
thought has produced its natural effect 
in character and action, the breaking 
down of moral distinctions, and the 
emancipation of men from that sense of 
obligation and responsibility which has 
hitherto always been .necessary to the 
existence of society and civilization ; and 
these consequences are already widely 
apparent. 

The only adequate or real remedy for 
these undesirable conditions, and the evils 
which result from them, is an advance 
and improvement in popular thought 
and intelligence. ‘There is no mystery, 
nor anything which should be surprising, 
in the actual condition or current treat- 
ment of the White Mountain forests, 
water sources, and scenery, though there 
is much misunderstanding in the public 
mind regarding the matter. ‘There is no 
difficulty or uncertainty which hinders 
our knowing what course of action 
should be adopted and _ pursued in 
order to secure, protect, and preserve 
the interests of the people of the State 
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in these great natural resources and 
possessions, so far as it is possible to 
accomplish this object. 

We have every reason for believing that 
if a knowledge of the facts, as they are, 
regarding the treatment of the White 
Mountain region, and of its destructive 
effect upon the interests of the people of 
the State, were adequately brought to the 
attention of our citizens, there would be 
a speedy and decided change in this 
treatment, a change which would be the 
beginning of a far-reaching and perma- 
nent improvement. 

The work which is first and chiefly 
needed in New Hampshire is the honest 
and thorough reporting and description 
of what is done each year by the men 
who are despoiling and destroying the 
mountain forests, water sources, and 
scenery. ‘There has been a great deal of 
sham discussion of forestry topics in New 
‘ngland during the last few years, espe- 
cially in relation to the White Mountain 
forests. If the element of unreality were 
subtracted from the incoherent and turgid 
rhetoric of the pretentious essays on the 
White Mountains, and on the remark- 
able qualities of the people of New 
Hampshire, which have appeared in some 
newspapers and magazines as discussions 
of forestry subjects, little of anything 
real or substantial would remain. ‘The 
men who wish to continue the work of 
destruction in the White Mountain 
country naturally wish to divert public at- 
tention from the actual condition of 
things there, and writers in their employ 
have invented various fictions for this 
purpose. ‘The effective instrument to be 
employed against these fictions is the 
truth, the straight, uncolored reporting of 
existing conditions, with the methods 
employed by the men who are cutting off 
the forests, befouling the streams and de- 
facing the scenery, and the _ progress 
made each year in every part of the 
region, in this stupid and needless de- 
struction of invaluable resources. ‘These 
reports should be _ illustrated by photo- 
graphs showing the effects of each year’s 
lumbering and of the destruction of the 
soil by repeated burnings on the areas on 
which forest conditions have been per- 
manently destroyed. 
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This work for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge of the- facts regarding the gradual 
or rapid effacement of the forests and 
scenery should be accompanied by the 
propagation of rational and true _ eco- 
nomic ideas respecting the functions of 
mountain forests and their relation to the 
public welfare. ‘This is the work needed 
in New Hampshire, the diffusion of 
knowledge and the propagation of ideas. 
If we consider the question of the means 
by which it can be accomplished we shall 
find that the methods upon which we still 
chiefly depend for the propagation of ideas 
are as much behind the requirements of 
our time as the use of ploughs with wooden 
mould-boards would be in agriculture. 

Our people in general, even the culti- 
vated and intelligent, vastly over-estimate 
the effectiveness of the publication of ar- 
ticles in a newspaper as a means for 
propagating ideas and influencing the 
public mind. Writers for the press are 
often under the spell of the same illusion. 
lf we analyze the real conditions and 
phenomena attending an effort to direct 
or modify public thought by writing for a 
newspaper, we shall observe the fact that 
while an important article is usually 
read by a considerable proportion of the 
persons who see the paper, one reading 
makes but a very slight impression on 
most minds. If readers could have a 
little time to think about a particular ar- 
ticle, to return to it again, to verify their 
first impression and to deepen it, they 
would be likely to retain this impression 
in some degree, and they might perhaps 
be influenced by it. But there are many 
other articles in the paper, each with a 
distinct claim upon the reader’s attention, 
and to-morrow morning another number 
of the same journal appears, with every 
headline planned to draw the mind away 
from everything else to this issue of the 
paper and the articles it contains. Some 
of them are interesting, and the impres- 
sion made by our particular utterance of 
the day before is blurred a little; and 
the next morning there is another paper, 
and the impression of which we are try- 
ing to keep trace fades a little more, and 
a little more, in every reader’s mind. 

It is naturally suggested that the writer 
should send in another article, and he 
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does this. Some who saw the first will 
not see this one, and some will read this 
who did not see the other, and will say, 
‘¢ What is all this about?” ‘The point of 
interest here for us is the fact that among 
sO many impressions succeeding each 
other so rapidly, the chance for any defi- 
nite, abiding result sufficient to modify 
-any person’s thought or action is_ ne- 
cessarily very small. Besides, only a 
limited number of persons ever see the 
articles, even if along series of them 
appears in the same journal. An enor- 
mous waste of energy and of effort is 
constantly going on in this way, all over 
the modern world. It is inseparable 
from the usual methods of procedure 
in efforts for the propagation of ideas, 
but people submit to it with martyr-like 
patience, as if it were a necessity or- 
dained by fate or the nature of things. 
It is a waste of life itself, and it renders 
a large proportion of human endeavor 
for improvement abortive and ineffective. 

We have made splendid progress in 
the invention and improvement of ma- 
chinery to save muscular labor and to 
‘multiply its results, but we have made no 
corresponding advance in our methods 
for the propagation of ideas, or the mul- 
tiplication of the results of intellectual 
exertion and production. In its essential 
nature the propagation of ideas is, of 
necessity, chiefly a mechanical process, 
and it is accomplished, almost wholly, by 
the repetition, iteration, and reverberation 
of the same idea, continued and multi- 
plied until it compels attention. The 
first impression is repeated and deepened 
until it becomes permanent and dynamic. 
Eloquence is not an available instrument 
for work of this kind. It distracts atten- 
tion, and stimulates a circle of faculties 
the functions of which are distinctly un- 
favorable to the effective propagation of 
ideas. Eloquence is too sensational and 
dramatic, and is interesting in too many 
ways, to be a suitable means for the 
rapid and fruitful propagation of ideas 
among great multitudes and masses of 
people who are living under the condi- 
tions of our modern civilization. What 
is required is mostly simple mechanical 
activity, repetition, rapidity, and measure- 
less multiplication of attack and appeal, 


in the presentation of one essential idea. 
This idea may be illustrated and enforced 
in numberless ways, but nothing should 
be presented to the public attention which 
is not completely subordinated to the 
central, essential object of the agitation. 

The work required may be regarded as 
drudgery, and one reason for the failure 
of many promising undertakings which 
depend for success upon the propagation 
of ideas is that those concerned in them 
have no stomach for drudgery. Itisa 
common but very superficial notion, that 
the effective propagation of ideas is a 
very fine and high kind of intellectual 
work. But the real process offers a man 
no opportunity for self-display. He must, 
in order to be successful, have a substan- 
tial idea —a reality and not a sham — to 
begin with, and it must admit of brief, 
clear statement. Such a statement he 
must have, at whatever cost. It must fit, 


embody, and express the idea, as a per- 
fect body fits and expresses the soul 


which inhabits and vivifies it. When the 
agent of a movement for the propagation 


of an idea has achieved a brief, clear, ade- 


quate statement of it, what does he do with 
it? He hammers it into the minds of the 
people. He does not ask their leave, nor 
persuade them. He effaces and forgets 
himself. He cannot afford to be interest- 
ing or entertaining, or to be anything 
but the absorbed, devoted slave of the 
idea he is propagating. 

As to methods, the main thing required 
is a little money for printing and postage. 
The agent may print the brief, clear state- 
ment of the idea as an editorial para- 
graph in an influential newspaper, if that 
may be done conveniently. This, as we 
have seen, has but slight effect in itself ; 
but now the mechanical iteration begins. 
He reprints the brief, clear statement on 
a hundred thousand postal cards, for 
instance, crediting it to the influential 
newspaper in which it first appeared, 
and he sends it to the editors of a thou- 
sand other influential journals, and in.a 
few days it meets the eyes of a million 
readers. He reprints some of the com- 
ments which suit his purpose, and sends 
them out in turn to hundreds of thousands 
of readers, always along with the brief, 
clear statement of the essential idea. 
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In a little while the “‘ literature’ of the 


idea appears everywhere. People see 
something about it the last thing at night 
and the first thing in the morning, and 
its reverberations fill the air of the time. 
The axemen in the lumber camps on the 
shores of Puget Sound, the miserable 
serfs who dredge for oysters in Chesapeake 
Bay, and the white-bonneted Acadian 
girls who paddle their canoes up and 
down the Bayou Teche, begin to say, 
““Why, I have seen something about this 
several times before, and here it is again.” 

We cannot be certain, beforehand, 
what the people will do after such an 
awakening and the resulting discussion ; 
but while they are in this condition of 
aroused attention we can present all 
the plans, reasons, arguments, and con- 
victions we may have on hand, and they 
will give heed. It would have been use- 
less to bring them forward before. ‘This 
is the hour and the opportunity for 
success. 

Whatever the people conclude or de- 
cide upon after such a thorough awaken- 
ing and discussion will be the best thing 
that is possible at the time and under 
the conditions then existing, and it is 
likely to be better than any of the plans 
that were matured beforehand. ‘The peo- 
ple, after a thorough discussion, are 
always wiser than any one man —or 
small number of men— was before the 
discussion. 

Every winter there are two or three 
articles in Boston newspapers which 
might arouse the country, and perma- 
nently extend the frontiers of the king- 
dom of light, if they had any chance for 
their lives, and their natural influence 
and work; but no such chance is given 
them. ‘They never get upon their feet. 
Their very authors forget them before 
the next winter, and. produce other 
articles which are left to perish in the 
same way. Societies are sometimes or- 
ganized to promote the ideas set forth 
‘in such newspaper utterances. Many 
well-known and influential public men 
become members, and they have all the 
money they need for the purposes of 
their association. ‘They hold great meet- 
ings, and have eloquent addresses — so 
much the worse for their objects — and 
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there are editorial articles in the leading 
newspapers the next morning, with glow- 
ing prophecies of the success of the 
movement. That is all. In most cases 
that is the end. A boy or girl eighteen 
years old, with alert wits and a hundred 
dollars for printing and postage, could do 
more in three months to promote the 
objects of such a society, than all its 
officers and members will accomplish 
with its elaborate. machinery in five 
years. 

We have to a great extent lost by 
disuse the knowledge and_ readiness 
which the people of former generations 
had acquired by experience and practice 
in the propagation of ideas. If we 
should ever again feel anything very 
seriously in this country, or should have 
any adequate discipline of hardship, we 
shall probably again learn how to in- 
fluence the mass of our countrymen in 
behalf of the ideas which we then re- 
gard as of vital importance to the public 
welfare. It would be very easy to in- 
fluence them now, under existing con- 
ditions, if anybody cared to do so. 
There has never before been a time 
when so many millions of people were so 
accessible to teaching, or could be so 
easily aroused to attention to any matter 
of public interest and importance. : 

These simple and natural methods for 
the diffusion of knowledge and the propa- 
gation of ideas were successfully employed 
in the work for the rescue of Niagara, and 
they have also been applied with remark- 
able effect, under very unfavorable con- 
ditions, in the effort to awaken public in- 
terest and attention regarding forestry 
matters in New York and New Hamp- 
shire. They should be used on the largest 
scale throughout our country in connec- 
tion with various objects which are vitally 
related to our national interests and duties. 
The agitation and discussion produced by 
a few months’ use of these methods in 
New Hampshire last year compelled the 
enactment of a law establishing a perma- 
nent forestry commission. 

This State has for several years ex- 
pended thousands of dollars annually in 
officially advertising the attractions of 
scenery, and of summer boarding-houses 
and hotels, all, without exception, private 
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property. If the State can rightly pay 
the bills for thus advertising private busi- 
ness enterprises with money from the 
State treasury which has been raised by 
general taxation, it is strange if it can do 
nothing to take care of the very scenery 
that is thus officially advertised. The 
best possible method of advertising the 
scenery of New Hampshire would be to 
begin to take care of it, with a view to the 
permanent preservation of its remarkable 
beauty and attractiveness. 

_ The men who are destroying the forests 
of the White Mountain region have re- 
cently denied that cutting off the for- 
ests has affected the equable flow of the 
rivers which have their sources there ; but 
the same element of unreality which per- 
vades most of what they say on forestry 
subjects vitiates this denial. ‘The truth is 
that the upper course of most of these 
streams has been dammed and reser- 
voired to such an extent that a large pro- 
portion of the water in times of flood is 
stored up and retained in the basins thus 
artificially formed, so that it can be used 
to turn the wheels of the mills in time of 
drought. Some of our large lakes are also 
used as reservoirs for this purpose. Yet 
this very extensive system of reservoirs 
does not entirely prevent the effect of cut- 
ting off the mountain forests from. mani- 
festing itself in the diminished flow of the 
rivers in summer. The Manchester Unzon, 
after a careful investigation of this matter, 
declared in its issue of Oct. 15, 1892, 
that — 

“There is no question but the destruction of the 
forests of the upper Merrimac valley and along its 
tributaries has resulted in a marked decrease of 
the flow of water in the river. Not only this, but 
it has made the stream subject to sudden rises and 
falls, it being almost as sensitive as a mountain 
brook to a heavy shower or storm. To-day the 
mills on the lower level are bothered by 
high water; to-morrow there is so little water that 
steam has to be called to aid-the waning power of 
the water wheel. It was not so in the early re- 
membrance of our older residents. When one 
finds all along the valley dry brook-beds, where 
once water flowed the year through, and learns 
that in every case this condition followed upon 
stripping the banks of trees, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that here is a question that concerns us 
all, one in which, as good citizens, we ought to 
be interested.” 

The great storage reservoirs, which 
now partly conceal the effects of the 
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destruction of forest conditions in parts 
of the mountain region, are gradually 


filling up. Thousands of tons of saw-mill. 


refuse, and of earth from sloping land 
denuded of forest growth, are being de- 
posited in the reservoirs and the slack- 
water portions of the rivers. Our people 
appear to think that because these ac- 
cumulating banks and masses of refuse 
and of earth are out of sight beneath the 
surface of the water, they are therefore 
harmless, and can be safely regarded as 
non-existent ; but the accumulation goes 
on, and the water shoals more and more, 
and the rank growth of aquatic plants 
increases the depth and fixity of these 
deposits. The beds of the rivers are 
being gradually raised in long reaches of 
their course. 

If the present methods of treatment of 
the forests and streams of. northern New 
Hampshire are continued unchanged, the 
inevitable result will be reached in time, 
that is, the extirpation of both the forests 
and the streams. The extinction of forest 
conditions on the mountain slopes and 


high lands around the sources of the 


Connecticut and the Merrimac, the An- 
droscoggin and the Saco involves the 


destruction of the rivers themselves. 


More and more of the whole region is 
cut off each year, and much of it is after- 
ward burned over ; and if these processes 
go on there will in time be vast tracts of 
the mountain country of New Hampshire 
in which there will be no timber, or shade, 
or verdure, or springs of water. If forest 
conditions are ever fully destroyed on 
any considerable proportion of the area 
of the Appalachian Mountain system they 
can never be restored, and the mountains 
themselves will in consequence be de- 
stroyed by erosion. What I wrote of the 
situation in Pennsylvania many years ago, 
after examining the mountain region of 
that State for the State Forestry Associa- 
tion, may rightly be applied to all the 
mountain forest regions of the eastern 
United States at least : — 

‘‘If the woods on the mountains become ex- 
tinct, the streams will be destructive torrents in 
the spring season, and their channels will be 
dusty and wind-swept in summer, so that, as now 
in the West, the course of a river can. be traced 


from afar by the clouds of dust always rising from 
its bed in dry weather. The soil will be washed 
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down from the mountains into the streams, the 
inert clay, sand, and gravel will follow, and will 
bury the fertile lands near the foothills. The 
area of farm land will thus be diminished more 
and more, and the fertility and productiveness of 
what is still cultivated will steadily decline. 

“It is in every way probable that this is what 
will in time actually occur. If existing conditions 
and tendencies are continued, that is, if the 
mountain forestsare still burned as now, the time 
will inevitably come when there will be no trees 
or verdure on the mountains of Pennsylvania, and 
no soil. Instead of the noble and satisfying syl- 
van beauty which was formerly the pride of the 
State, there will remain only the wrecks and 
skeletons of the mountain chains, unsightly 
mounds and ridges, eroded by the wind which 
will fill the air of the lowland regions with dust, 
seamed and scarred by torrents and rent by horrid 
gulfs and chasms, a blasted and ruined land, the 
result aud monument of man’s incapacity.” 


Man has no power to create a new 
world, but his ability to wreck and ex- 
haust the planet on which he lives is 
almost without limit. I have observed 
the relations between the thought of our 
people and their treatment of all our 
great natural resources in nearly all the 
states of our country. The illustrations 
_ of this relation which are presented here 
might be greatly multiplied. ‘The fancies 
and fictions which are popularly assumed 
to be true, and are believed and repeated 
without adequate observation or evidence, 
are innumerable. A good specimen of 
them is the notion that oaks and pines 
succeed each other in regular alternation 
when forests are cut off. It is often said 
that no scientific man has been able to 
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explain this succession ; but no one has 
been able to find that there is, in fact, 
any such law or invariable sequence in 
the matter. ‘The succession of different 
kinds of trees when forests are cut off 
depends, in each instance, upon local 
and special conditions, and there is no 
general law which determines the result ; 
or at least we infer the absence of any 
such general law from the fact that there 
is no uniformity of result. ‘The mystery 
of the supposed uniformity appears to be 
entirely a matter of unscientific and in- 
adequate observation. ‘The mass of our 
people are not certain that oak-trees and 
pines can grow only from their own 
seeds. ‘They think that these trees, and 
“‘fire-weeds”’ and some other plants, 
sometimes “just grow up, without any 
seeds to produce them, because the right 
conditions are there in the soil.” 

The object of this writing is to present 
and describe clearly two features of the 
life of our time : — 

1. The close and vital relations be- 
tween the popular treatment of our for- 
ests, water sources, and scenery, and the 
general contents of the American- mind. 

2. The antiquated and inadequate 
character of the methods now in use for 
the diffusion of knowledge and the propa- 
gation of ideas among the mass of ou 
people, and the urgent need for the adop. 
tion of more efficient methods for the 
accomplishment of these objects. 


A NEW ENGLAND WOMAN. 


By Annie E. Smiley. 


And told her of his love’s successful quest ; 


H E sought her, flushed with victory like wine, 


She listened with a smile serene, divine, — 
The woman who for years had loved him best. 


Another woman he had loved and won, — 
And told his triumph like an eager boy ; 
He saw her smile, and blundered blindly on, 
Nor dreamed his words could bring her aught but joy. 
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At last she said; ‘‘ My friend, I’m glad for you, 
May life be full of happy days like these ! 
I will confess I have a secret too: 
I go to wed my art across the seas.” : 


And so she went, and wrought with patient touch, 
Until men said, ‘She only loves her art.” 

But when, grown old, she died, they wondered much 
To find his picture lying on her heart. 


DEFEAT. 
By John White Chadwick. 


Who might, had not his coward courage failed, 


| KNEW a captain girded by the foe, 


Have splendidly the hostile front assailed, 
And followed up his vantage blow on blow, 
Until it reeled and broke and fled. But no! — 
He still must wait until his trumpets hailed 
A hireling troop to help him; then prevailed, — 
And thought himself a victor, doing so. 


I better knew of one who, sore beset, 
Had conquered by his force of heavenly will, 
But he, more curst, must wait and wait until 
With him vile circumstance had basely met 


To help him through. 


_ Him let no plaudits greet, — 


Self-conquered with immeasurable defeat. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
By Horatio King: 


ERE it possible to photograph 
\W the scenes which took place on 
; the night of the 14th of April, 
1865, and the succeeding several days in 
the city of Washington, it would make a 
picture surpassing in horror and conse- 
quent excitement anything of the kind, 
perhaps, in the history of the world. A 
correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, 
under date of Washington, April 14, 


11.15 P. M., truthfully wrote: “ A shock 
from heaven laying half the city in ruins 
would not have startled us as did the 
word that started out from Ford’s Theatre 
half an hour ago, that the President had 
been shot. It flew everywhere in five 
minutes, and set five thousand feet in 
swift and excited motion on the instant.” 

The description of the shooting is 
familiar to most readers, but no person, 
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not present in the city, could possi- 
bly form any true conception of the 
horror, mingled with apprehension of 
threatened danger, which prevailed here 
at the time. No sooner was the terrible 
report of the assassination of President 
Lincoln spread abroad than the rumor 
came that attempts had been made also 
upon the lives of members of his Cabinet 
and of Vice-President Johnson. ‘lhe early 
morning of the 15th was full of these and 
kindred startling rumors,and every one was 
holding his breath, not knowing what next 
toexpect. Some relief was felt on learning 
that the members of the Cabinet, as well 
as the Vice-President, were all safe, ex- 
cept Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, who, 
with his son Frederick, it was feared, had 
been fatally wounded. Major Augustus 
Seward, an older son, and George F. 
Robinson, a soldier nurse, of Secretary 
Seward, were also reported as seriously 
wounded. 

The following official bulletins, varying 
in no essential particular from the actual 
facts, will always possess a historical in- 
terest : — 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


WASHINGTON, April 15, 1.30 A. M. 
Major-Gen. Dix, New York: 

Last evening, at 10.30 P. M. at Ford’s Theatre, 
the President, while sitting in his private box with 
Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Harris, and Major Rathburn, 
was shot by an assassin who suddenly entered 
the box. He approached behind the President. 
The assassin then leaped upon the stage, 
brandishing a large dagger or knife, and made 
his escape by the rear of the theatre. The pistol 
ball entered the back of the President’s head. 
The wound is mortal. The President has been 
insensible ever since it was inflicted, and is now 
dying. 

About the same hour an assassin, either the 
same or another, entered Mr. Seward’s house, 
and under pretence of having a prescription, was 
shown to the Secretary’s chamber. The Secretary 
was in bed, a nurse and Miss Seward with him. 
The assassin immediately rushed to the bed, in- 
flicted two or three stabs on the throat and two 
on the face. It is hoped the wounds may not be 
mortal. My apprehension is that they will prove 
fatal. The nurse alarmed Mr. Frederick Seward, 
who was in an adjoining room, and hastened to 
the door of his father’s room, where he met the 
assassin, who inflicted upon him one or more 
dangerous wounds. The recovery of Frederick 
Seward is doubtful. 

It is not probable that the President will live 
through the night. 
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Gen. Grant and wife were advertised to be 
at the theatre this evening, but the latter started 
to Burlington at six o’clock last evening. 

At a Cabinet meeting, at which Gen. Grant 
was present to-day, the subject of the state of the 
country, and the prospects of speedy peace, was 
discussed. The President was very cheerful and 
hopeful, spoke very kindly of Gen. Lee and 
others of the Confederacy, and the establishment 
of government in Virginia. All the members of 
the Cabinet, except Mr. Seward, are now in at- 
tendance upon the President. I have seen Mr. 
Seward, but he and Frederick were both uncon- 


scious. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 3 A. M., April 15. 
Major-Gen. Dix, New York: 

The President still breathes, but is quite in- 
sensible, as he has been ever since he was shot. 
He evidently did not see the person who shot 
him, but was looking on the stage, as he was 
approached behind. 

Mr. Seward has rallied, and it is hoped he may 
live. Frederick Seward’s condition is very criti- 
cal. The attendant who was present was stabbed 
through the lungs, and is not expected to live. 
The wounds of Major Seward are not serious. 

Investigation strongly indicates J. Wilkes 
Booth as the assassin of the President. Whether 
it was the same or a different person that at- 
tempted to murder Mr. Seward remains in doubt. 

Chief Justice Cartter is engaged in taking the 
evidence. Every exertion has been made to pre- 
vent the escape of the murderer. His horse has 
been found on the road near Washington. 


EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 4.10 A. M. 
Mayjor-Gen. Dix, New York: 

The President continues insensible, and is sink- 
ing. Secretary Seward remains without change. 
Frederick Seward’s skull is fractured in two 
places, besides a severe cut upon the head. The 
attendant is still alive, but hopeless. 

Major Seward’s wounds are not dangerous. It 
is now ascertained with reasonable certainty that 
two assassins were engaged in the horrible crime: 
Wilkes Booth being the one that shot the Presi- 
dent; the other, a companion of -his, whose 


name is not known, but whose description is so 


clear that he can hardly escape. 

It appears from a letter found in Booth’s trunk, 
that the murder was planned before the 4th of 
March, but fell through then because the accom- | 
plice backed out until Richmond could be heard 
from. Booth and his accomplice were at the 
livery stable at six o’clock last evening, and left 
there with their horses about ten o’clock, or 
shortly before that hour. It would seem that 
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they had for several days beer seeking their 
chance, but for some unknown reason it was not 
carried into effect until last night. One of them 
has evidently made his way to Baltimore, the 
other has not been traced. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


Gen. C. C. Augur, in command of the 
Military Department of Washington, as 
soon as he learned that the President 
had been shot, ordered out the militia of 
the department, and “in a few moments 
the city was encircled with pickets, sta- 
tioned at a distance of about fifty feet 
apart. Cavalry was placed on all the 
roads leading from Washington, and 
mounted men and military detectives 
proceeded to scour the country in every 
direction, with orders to arrest any sus- 
picious parties that they might find.”’ 

Gen. Augur at the same time issued 
an order offering $10,000 reward “ to be 
paid to the party or parties arresting the 
murderer of the President, Mr. Lincoln, 
and the assassin of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Seward, and his son.’ This was 
followed by the offer of a reward of 
$20,000 by the city government, and 
supplemented by the further offer by the 
Secretary of War of $100,000, for the 
arrest of the assassins. 

Early on the morning of the 15th of 
April the following communication was 
presented by the Attorney- General to the 
Vice-President : — 


WASHINGTON City, D. C., April 15, 1865. 

SIR: — Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, was shot by an assassin last even- 
ing at Ford’s Theatre, in this city, and died at 
the hour of twenty-two minutes after seven o’clock. 

About the same time at which the President 
was shot, an assassin entered the sick-chamber of 
the Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, and 
stabbed him in several places in the throat, neck, 
and face, severely, if not mortally, wounding him. 
Other members of the Secretary’s family were 
dangerously wounded by the assassin while mak- 
ing his escape. By the death of President Lin- 
coln, the office of President has devolved, under 
the Constitution, upon you. The emergency of 
the government demands that you should imme- 
diately qualify according to the requirements of 


the Constitution, and enter upon the duties of 


President of the United States. If you will please 
make known your pleasure, such arrangements as 
you deem proper will be made. 
Your obedient servants, 
HUGH McCULLOCH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


GIDEON WELLS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


WILLIAM DENNISON, 
Postmaster-General. 


J. P. USHER, | 
Secretary of the Interior. 


JAMES SPEED, 
Attorney-General. 
To Andrew Fohnson, Vice-President of the 

United States. 

Mr. Johnson requested that the cere- 
mony should take place at his rooms in 
the Kirkwood House, corner of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Twelfth Street, at ten 
o’clock A. M., and, accordingly, Chief 
Justice Chase was present at. that hour 
and administered the oath, the following 
named gentlemen also being in attend- 
ance; viz., Hugh McCulloch, James 
Speed, F. P. Blair, Sr., Montgomery 
Blair, Senators Foot of Vermont, Ramsay 
of Minnesota, Yates of Illinois, Stewart of 
Nevada, Hale of New Hampshire, and 
Gen. Farnsworth of Illinois. 

From a number of newspaper accounts 
before me, written at the time of the as- 
sassination, I supplement my own rec- 
ollections of this tragical event. 

The play on the boards that fatal night 
was ‘Our American Cousin,” and it was 
progressing smoothly to its climax. The 
only character on the stage was that of 
Lord Dundreary (Sothern), Laura Keene 
being the other star of the evening. Sud- 
denly the report of a pistol was heard. 
‘‘The audience had not time to wonder 
what new incident of the play was thus 
heralded when there came another and 
stranger interruption. A dark, lithe form 
vaulted over the railing of the President’s 
box, which was canopied with the Ameri- 
can flag. As the intruder struck the stage 
he fell forward, but soon gathered himself 
up and turned erect in full view of the 
audience.”’ At the moment of jumping, 
or as soon as he recovered himself after 
reaching the stage, he cried out, “ Src 
semper tyrannis”’; and one statement is 
that either just before or immediately 
after those words, he cried loud enough 
to be heard all over the house, “The 
South is avenged.” Capt. Rathburn, 
who was in the President’s box, attempted 
to arrest him, when the assassin turned 
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quickly and, drawing a knife, dealt him a 
severe blow. The slight defence, how- 
ever, had the effect to cause the spur of 
the murderer to catch in the fringe of the 
flag and he fell, striking his right knee 
and thigh, and dragging the flag from its 
fastening down upon the stage with him, 
detaching the spur, which he left behind 
him. He had already heard his name 
pronounced by a score of lips when he 
rushed across the stage and made his es- 
cape through the back alley, where he 
had a horse in waiting for him. 
Meantime a scream of distress was 
heard from Mrs. Lincoln, and the greatest 
confusion ensued. Everybody knew now 
that the President had been shot. He 
had sunk down without a groan or a 
struggle ; and after her first outcry, Mrs. 
Lincoln had fainted. ‘The theatre was 
immediately cleared, and the dying Pres- 
ident was tenderly borne to a house on 
the opposite side of the street, where he 
expired on the 15th of April, at seven 
o’clock and twenty-two minutes A. M. 
The murderous attempt on the life of 
Secretary Seward has been often de- 
scribed. This part of the conspiracy 
was assigned to a miscreant, whose real 
name was found afterwards to be Powell, 
but whose alias was Lewis Paine. He 
made his way into Mr. Seward’s house 
on the pretext that he was the bearer of 
a prescription or medicine from his 
physician; but his bloody purpose was 
immediately disclosed by his attack upon 
the servants who stood in his way, and 
nothing stopped him from reaching the 
Secretary's room, where the latter was 
lying seriously hurt from being thrown 
out of his carriage a short time pre- 
viously. Robinson, the soldier nurse, 
stated that Frederick Seward, Major Au- 
gustus Seward, and Mansell, one of the 
servants, were all wounded on or near 
the stairway. ‘The assassin held in his 
hand a long knife, the blade of which 
appeared to be twelve inches in length 
and one inch in width. Major Seward 
was cut in several places but not danger- 
ously. One statement is that Frederick 


Seward met the assassin at the door and 


was then felled to the floor by blows ad- 
ministered with a navy pistol with such 
force as to break the pistol and separate 
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the chambers from the barrel. In the 
struggle, Robinson received a wound in 
his forehead. The knife glanced off, and 
the assassin’s hand came down upon 
Robinson’s face and felled him to the 
floor. He then leaped to the bed where 
Mr. Seward lay, apparently in a helpless 
condition, and gave a tremendous blow 
at his face, but missed and almost fell 
across the bed. Miss Seward escaped 
from the room and ran to the front win- 
dow screaming murder. By this time 
Robinson had recovered and caught 
hold of the assassin’s arm, but failed to 
keep him back, and he again struck Mr. 
Seward with his dagger, first on one side 
of his face, or neck, and then on the 


other, when the Secretary rolled in the 


bedclothes out upon the floor. ‘They 
continued to struggle until the enraged 
fiend having, as he had reason to believe, 
finished his deadly work, forced his way 
out of the house, without his hat, and 
rode away. He threw his knife into the 
street, where it was picked up and after- 
wards presented presumably by the gov- 
ernment to Robinson, who had _ been 
mistakenly reported as fatally wounded, 
and it is still in his possession. Some 
years later he received the appointment, 
which he still holds, of paymaster in the 
navy, in recognition of his bravery in 
saving the life of Mr. Seward. 

The following current account of 
Payne’s arrest I believe to be authentic. 
It is worth preserving here. ‘The Surratt 
house stands, as it did in 1865 and many 
years before, within one square of mine, 
No. 707 H Street, N. W., where I have re- 
sided ever since 1846. It had been 
noticed that several persons were in the 
habit of going into a house in the heart 
of the city of Washington and coming 
out again with their clothes changed, and 
that other suspicious movements since the 
assassination of the President made it 
possible that the inmates might have 
some connection with that melancholy 
event. On Monday night, April 17, 
Col. Welles, provost marshal, ordered the 


arrest of the inmates, who turned out to 


be Mrs. Surratt, the mother of one of the 
alleged assassins, his sister and two other 
persons. While preparing to remove 
them to headquarters for examination — 
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evidences of their deep sympathy with the 
assassins being discovered — there was a 
slight knock at the front door. What 
followed is thus related : — 

The door was opened by Major Mor- 
gan, Major Smith and Capt. Wermes- 
kirch standing by, with their pistols ready 
to be-used if necessary. At the door was 
a young looking man, about five feet 
eleven inches in Stature, light complexion, 
with peculiarly large gray eyes, and hair 
that had evidently been dyed. He wore 
a gray cashmere coat and vest, fine black 
cloth pantaloons, and fine boots. 
boots and pantaloons were covered with 
mud almost to the knees, and his whole 
appearance was that of one who had been 
lying out in the rain. He hada pickaxe 
on his shoulder. When the door was 
opened, he exclaimed, ‘I believe I am 
mistaken,’ and turned to go away. He 
was asked by Major Morgan whom he 
wanted to see. He answered, “ Mrs. Sur- 
ratt.”” Major Morgan said, “ Mrs. Surratt 
lives here; she is at home; walk in.” 
He then came in, and was_ ushered 
into the parlor. After being seated, he 
was closely interrogated as to his business 
there at that time of night, twenty min- 
utes after eleven, his occupation, etc. In 
reply, he stated that he was a laboring 


man and had been sent for by Mrs. Sur- - 


ratt to dig a gutter, and had called to 
know what time next morning she wished 
him to come to work. Major Morgan 
stepped to the door of the parlor, and 
said, ‘‘ Mrs. Surratt, will you step here for 
a moment?’ Mrs. Surratt came, and 
Major Morgan asked, ‘‘ Do you know this 
man?’’ She said, raising her hand, 
‘Before God, I do not know him and 
have never seen him.” ‘The stranger 
went on to say that he had been for some 
time past employed on the Baltimore and 
Qhio Railroad as a laborer; that he 
was at work on the road on Friday last, 
and slept that night with the other road 
hands; that he had no money, and 
earned his living with his pickaxe. He 
confusedly attempted to tell where he had 
slept on Sunday night, and where he had 
been since Saturday morning, but often 
contradicted himself, and broke down 
completely in this part of his narrative. 
During the investigation he produced a 


His. 


, Strangers. 
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certificate of the oath of allegiance, pur- 
porting to have been taken by Lewis 
Paine, of Fanquier County, Virginia, and 
claimed that was his name; but when 
questioned about it, evidently did not 
know anything about the date of the cer- 
tificate. He asserted frequently that he 
was a poor man, and could neither read 
nor write, and earned his living by his 
daily labor ; but his language was that of 
a man of education, and his feet and 
hands were small and well shaped, the 
latter being delicate, white and soft as a 
woman’s, and unstained with any mark 
of toil. He wore on his head a sort of 


_Scotch skull-cap, which on examination 


was found to have been made by cutting 
off the arm of a stockinet shirt, or the leg 
of drawers of the same material, the top of 
the cap being formed by tying a string 
around one of the ends. 

Upon searching his pockets they were 
found to contain a comb, hair and tooth 
brushes, a pot of pomatum, a package of 
pistol cartridges, a new pocket compass, 
and twenty-five dollars in greenbacks. 
After the preliminary examination, he was 
taken in charge of officers Sampson and 
Devoe to Gen. Augur’s headquarters, 
where, upon further examination, he gave 
an account of himself quite different from 
the one previously given. It was evident 
that he was in disguise, and had been 
completely taken by surprise in finding 
the officers at the house where he ex- 
pected to find a welcome and refuge. 
The facts disclosed in the examination 
induced the belief that he was the blood- 
thirsty villain who had attempted the life 
of Secretary Seward on Friday night. He 
was placed in a room with two other 
The light was made dim, as 
nearly as possible in imitation of the con- 
dition of the light in Mr. Seward’s room 
on that eventful night, and the domestics 
of Mr. Seward were sent for. Upon en- 
tering the room, the porter, a colored 
boy, about seventeen years of age, threw 
up his hands with an exclamation of hor- 
ror, and pointing to the man, said, “ ‘That 
is the man! I don’t want to see him; 
he did it; I know him by that lip!” 
The servant had already previously de- 
scribed some peculiarity about the upper 


lip of the man whom he had admitted to 
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commit the foul and murderous deed at 
Secretary Seward’s, and testimony had 
been procured tracing him step by step, 
from the time of his separation from Booth 
until he entered Mr. Seward’s house. The 
chain of evidence was complete and fast- 
ened upon him as the perpetrator of the 
horrid crime which had shocked the 
whole community. The villain was heav- 
ily ironed and placed in confinement on 
one of the gunboats. 

J. Wilkes Booth and David E. Herold, 
it is well known, succeeded in making 
their way over the eastern branch of the 
~ Potomac into Maryland, stopping there at 
Dr. Samuel A. Mudd’s to have Booth’s 
leg set, broken in jumping from the Pres- 
ident’s box at the theatre ; then they were 
chased through the swamp in St. Mary’s 
County across the Potomac to Garrett’s 
farm, near Fort Royal, Virginia, on the 
Rappahannock, where they were brought 
to bay in Garrett’s barn on the 26th of 
April. Herold surrendered ; but Booth, 
refusing to surrender, after a long parley, 
the barn was set on fire. The flames rose 
rapidly, firing the whole building, when 
Booth ran to where the fire was kindled, 
and with pistol raised, was peering through 
the darkness, but seemed unable to see 
any one. He then turned, gazed upon 


the flames, and suddenly started for the- 


door, when Sergeant Corbett, in violation 
of orders, left the line, and going close to 
the wall before him, fired his pistol 
through a crack, shooting Booth in the 
neck, causing his death in about three 
hours. 

_ ~G. A. Atzerodt, whose assignment was 
to kill the Vice-President, was arrested on 
the 18th of April, near Germantown, 
Montgomery County. Samuel Arnold, 
Michael O’Laughlin, believed to have 
been chosen to murder Gen. Grant, 
Dr. Samuel A. Mudd, Edward Spangler, 
who held Booth’s horse in the alley lead- 
ing from the theatre, and Mrs. Surratt 
were all soon in custody. John H. Sur- 
ratt, another of the conspirators, left the 
city immediately after the tragedy, and 
going first to Canada, went from there to 
Italy, where he was found in the military 
service of the pope, arrested in Decem- 
ber, 1866, and brought back for trial, but 
escaped conviction. 
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Paine, Atzerodt, Herold, and Mrs. 
Surratt were declared guilty bya mili- 
tary commission, and were hanged on the 
7th of July, 1865. O’Laughlin, Arnold, 
and Mudd were sentenced to imprison- 
ment at hard labor for life. Spangler 
was let off with six years like imprison- 
ment, and all four were sent to serve. 
their sentence at the Dry ‘Tortugas. 
Mudd was pardoned Feb. 8, 1869, and 
Arnold and Spangler on the rst of March, 
1869. O’Laughlin died of yellow: fever, 
Sept. 23, 1867, while in confinement at 
Fort Judson, Florida. 

The. purpose of the assassins was be- 
lieved to be to take the lives also of 
Secretary Stanton, the Vice-President, 
and Gen. Grant, the latter of whom 
was advertised to attend the theatre with 
the President, but left early in the 


evening for Burlington, N. J., returning 


immediately, however, the next morning, 


on learning of the assassination. 


It was currently reported that, on the 
evening of the assaults, two gentlemen 
who went to apprise the Secretary of 


War of the attack on Mr. Lincoln met 


at the residence of the former a man 
muffled in a cloak, who, when accosted 
by them, hastened away without a word. 
It was evident, therefore, as was re- 
marked at the time, that the aim. of the 
conspirators was to paralyze the nation 
by at once striking down the head, heart, 
and arm of the country. 

I did not intend, in this paper, to say 
another word about Mrs. Surratt; but 
when it was nearly finished, I happened 
to mention it to one of the oldest and - 
most distinguished United States sena- 
tors, who remarked that a great deal had 
been said by her apologists against her 


execution, claiming that it was unjust and 


cruel, since if guilty at all, it was only in 
conspiring to kidnap the President, which 
he believed she herself had confessed ; 
but, said he, even were this the extent 
of her guilt, there is not another govern- 
ment in the world that would not, for 
such a crime, have condemned her to 
death. 

But whether there was ever a plot to 
kidnap or not, is it not simply preposter- 
ous to suppose that Booth and Herold 
alone were to attempt it, or that Mrs. 
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Surratt was ignorant of the final purpose 
_ to assassinate the President? Why did 
she go twice to Surrattville, first on 
the 11th, and the second time on the 
afternoon of the 14th of April, when 
she made of John M. Lloyd, who kept 
the Surratt House, particular. inquiry 
about two carbines and some ammuni- 
tion left there in concealment five or six 
weeks previously, by John H. Surratt, in 
company with Herold and Atzerodt, as 
testified by Lloyd, who was there and 
her friend, and who was thrown into the 
old capitol prison on suspicion of be- 
ing implicated with them? Weichman, 
another witness, who drove Mrs. Surratt 
both times. to Surrattville, testified that, 
on the last occasion, they returned to 
Mrs. Surratt’s about half past nine or ten 
on the night of the 14th, and that a few 
minutes thereafter Mrs. Surratt answered 
the door bell, and he “heard footsteps 
going into the parlor and immediately 
going out.’”’ Was it Booth, who had 
called to make sure that the two carbines 
and ammunition were in readiness for 
him and Herold? Lloyd testified that 
he thought Mrs. Surratt, on both visits, 
spoke of the carbines, which she called 
“shooting irons,” and he is positive she 
did so on the last, when she said to him, 
“Mr. Lloyd, 1 want you to have the 
shooting irons ready; some parties will 
call for them to-night.” 

I will conclude with a remarkable inci- 
dent which comes to me from good au- 
thority, touching Mr. Stanton. It is 
known, of course, that there was a time 
when he did not hesitate to speak con- 
temptuously of Mr. Lincoln, and _ that, 
not infrequently, while a member of his 
Cabinet, his bearing toward the President 
was highly disrespectful, as it was, like- 
wise, toward some of his subordinate 
chiefs and officers of the army. He is 
sometimes called the ‘Great War Secre- 
tary,” and in many respects he doubtless 
was entitled to that distinction; nor 
would I detract one iota from the value 
of the great services he rendered the 
country during the war. But in some 
respects, certainly, he was a strange man, 
not easily comprehended. Few among 
his intimate acquaintances felt that they 


really knew him. Even President Bu- 
chanan was not sure on this point. In 
a letter to me of 12th November, 1861, 
the ex-President, referring to his inten- 
tion to write a history of his administra- 


tion, said, “You must not be astonished 


J. Wilkes Booth. 


some day to find in print portraits drawn 
by myself of all those who ever served in 
my Cabinet. I think I know them all 
perfectly, unless it may be Stanton.” 

- Visitors at the War Department will 
remember seeing there Mr. Stanton’s 
portrait, a perfect likeness, which repre- 
sents him leaning on his elbow, the fore- 
finger of his right hand against his cheek, 
and his thumb under his chin. ‘This was 
the position chosen by the artist for his 
picture, it being Mr. Stanton’s exact pose 
when looking with mournful anxiety on 
the face of the dying President; and at 
the moment he breathed his last, when 
the attending physician, with hand on 
Mr. Lincoln’s pulse, announced that it 
had ceased to beat, Mr. Stanton, with 
deep feeling, said, ‘‘HE NOW BELONGS 
TO THE AGES.” 

It is pleasant to find that, even in this 
late and last hour, Mr. Stanton was 
brought to realize the true grandeur of 
the illustrious man whose martyrdom will 
bear precious fruit through the centuries 
to come. 
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WINTER TWILIGHT. 


By Richard Burton. 


LITTLE while ago and you might see 
The ebon trees against the saffron sky 
That shifts through flame to rose; but now a calm 
_Of solemn blue above, a stilly time, 
With pines that peer and listen, while the snow 
Gleams ghostly and the brittle sound of ice 
Tinkles along the dumbness, strangely loud, 
Since all the sir is tranced. Housed-in, the folk 
Close-gather at the ingle, and the hour 
Of fireside cheer and homely talk of kin 
Is welcomed, as the big, vague world beyond 
Moves nightward, merges into mystery. 


; 
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By Charles Knowles Bolton. ” 


JITH the death of John Har- 
vard at Charlestown, Sept. 14, 
1638, the history of a library 

at Harvard College may be said to begin. 
For it was his will that one half of his 


property and all his books should go to 


the school or college at Cambridge, to-. 


ward which little had as yet been done 


beyond the appointment of twelve promi-. 


nent men “to take order for a college.” 

In a manuscript book still preserved, 
President Dunster has given a state- 
ment of the contents of John Har- 
vard’s library. ‘There are two hundred 
and fifty entries, comprising over three 
hundred books, —a catalogue of the 
first college library in America. The 


1 Facts for this sketch of the library have been taken 
from the histories of Harvard by Peirce, Quincy, 5S. A. 
Eliot, and W. R. Thayer; papers by Justin Winsor,C A. 
Cutter, A. McF. Davis, i F. Waters, A. B. Hart, and 
others; Sewall’s Diary; the ‘‘ Harvard Book’’; Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Proc.; librarians’ reports; and the bibliographi- 
cal contributions of the library. I wish to acknowledge, 
also, the courtesy of Mr. Winsor, the librarian, of Mr. 
Wm. H. Tillinghast, the assistant librarian, and of Mr. T. 
J. Kiernan, the superintendent of circulation. They are 
not to be held responsible, however, for any statements 
that I have made. 
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heading runs: “‘Catalogus Librorum quos 
dedit Dominus Hervertus (Harvardus) 
Collegij hujus Patronus.” From _ these 
titles we draw the only knowledge which 
we have of the taste and learning of the 
owner. Here are the works of Aquinas, 
Beza, Chrysostom, Calvin, Luther; the 
books of this character comprise sixty- 
two per cent of the whole collection. 
Bacon’s Essays, John Robinson’s Essays, 
Heylin’s Geography, and Camden’s 
‘Remains’? show a broader interest; 
while the classics, and Quarles’ Poems, 
Chapman’s Homer, “ Poetarum Flores,” 
‘‘“Thesaurus Poeticus,’”’ with other similar 
titles, add to our impression of the 
man. ‘The entry, “ Bayles directions for 
health,” may imply precautions which 
availed little in our rigorous New England 
climate. One book mentioned in the list 
as * Downam his Warfare ”’ still exists, hav- 
ing been borrowed, probably, from the 
library a short time before the fire in 
1764. It bears the title “The Christian 
Warfare against the Deuill World and 
Flesh.” London, 1634.” 

Let us see fora moment how it hap- 
pened that the young minister dying of 
consumption was able to leave to the 
college £779 17s. 2@. and a valuable 


2 The titles mentioned in the fac-simile (given on page 
436) of part of President Dunster’s list of Harvard’s books 
are: — 

Ambrosii Dixionarium. 

Antonius & Gralerus in Senecam. 

. Abernethyes physick for the Soule. 

. Analysis Apocalypseos. 

Anglorum prelia. 

Aquinatis opera conclusiones. 

Aynswort’s workes. 

Amesii Theologiz Medulla de consc. In Epistolas 

Petri. Contra. Armin. Bellarminus Enervatus. 

9. Augustini Meditationes, opa. : 
10. Alstedii Physia Harmonia, Compendium Theologiz. 
11. Apeius in Nov. Testamt. 

12. Anatomy Arminianisme. 

13. Anchorani porta linguarum. 

14. Actus Synodi Nationalis. 

15. Acta Synodalia. 

16. Aschami Epistolz. 

17. Atraingmt of the whole Creature. 

18. Alicati Emblemata. 

19. Msopi Fabule. 

20. gidius in Arist. Philos. & Metaph. 

21, Academia Gallica, 

22. 

23. Beze Test. N. ad Annotat. Test. 
Epist. ad Galat. Ephe. 

24. Baynes cn Collos. Ephes. 


Y 
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library; for this generosity, which de- 
cided the name of the college, started 
springs of benefaction which have never 
ceased to flow. Robert Harvard, butcher, 
overseer of the poor, and warden, in the 
parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Lon- 
don, died in 1625, leaving to his son 
John, a lad of seventeen, £200, “To 
bee payd unto him when he shalbee 
accomplish his age of one and Twentie 
yeres.”” His widow, Katharine, married 
John Elletson, draper, of London, who 
left property to her at his death. Her 
third husband was Richard Yearwood of 
Southwark, grocer. He also remembered 
his wife in his will, Sept. 8, 1632. 
And finally Thomas Harvard, cloth- 
worker, willed that in the event of direct 
heirs failing, his brother John, the future 
benefactor, should receive a substantial 
part of his estate. ‘The profits of the 
butcher, the draper, and the grocer were 
gathered together in the person of Katha- 
rine Harvard, who on July 2, 1625, willed 
to her “eldest sonne John Hervard 
Clarke”’ rights in the Queen’s Head inn, 
the tenements in the parish of “All 
Saintes Barkeing nere unto the Tower of 
London,” with £250 in money, and one 
half the residue of her estate after cer- 
tain bequests were paid. It has been 
said in jest that John Harvard’s mother 
was our true a/ma mater. 

Gifts now came from all parts of the 
world. “The Hon‘ Magistrates & Rev® 
Elders gave . . . out of their own 
libraryes to the vallue of Two hundred 
pounds”; Richard Bellingham gave 
twenty volumes, Rev. Peter Bulkley thirty- 
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seven, and three friends of the college 
procured in England gifts of books valued 
at £150. This collection was kept in 
the building erected in 1637 near the 


Harvard College in 1721. 
’ THE BUILDING ON THE LEFT IS HARVARD HALL, 


site of the present Wadsworth House, by 
Nathaniel Eaton. Eaton, the first mas- 
ter,” was discharged on account of mis- 
management and cruelty, having given 
Briscoe, his usher, a “ gentleman born,” 
two hundred stripes about the head. 
President Dunster seems to have taken 
much interest in the library, if we may 
judge by the careful list of John Har- 
vard’s books which he made. 

The “old Colledge ”’ was the centre of 
student life, “ conteyning a Hall, Kitchen, 
Buttery, Cellar, Turrett & 5 Studyes & 
therein 7 Chambers for students in them. 
a Pantry & small corne Chamber. A 
Library & Books therein, vallued at 
400"” 

In 1655 Sir Kenelm Digby and in 
1658 Sir Richard Daniel are mentioned 
as donors of books. Gov. John Winthrop 
gave a valuable collection in the same 
year; and Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, whom 
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Harvard Hall, 1833. 
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Cotton Mather described as “a tree 
of knowledge, so laden with fruit that 
he stooped for the very children to 
pick off the apples ready to drop into 
their mouths,” bequeathed all his 
Latin and some of his English books 
to the college. 

March 27, 1667, ‘“M" Solomon 
Stoddard was chosen Library keeper.” 
It was the rule that “ No p'son not 
resident in the Colledge, except an 
Overseer,” and “no Schollar in the 
Colledge, under a Senio"”’ could bor- 
row a book; but a master of -arts 
could take books without being re- 
quired to ask permission of the presi- 
dent. In 1675 the entire library of Dr. 
John Lightfoot, the orientalist, came 
to the college by will. It included 
the Targums, Talmuds, Rabbins, and 
other religious works, by the reading 
of which, says Gibbon, ‘he had be- 
come almost a Rabbin himself.” 

The old building had now begun to 
- leak and decay. Forty-four towns 
subscribed to the Wew college, later known 
as Harvard Hall. Sir Thomas Temple 
contributed £100; and Sir George 
Downing, a graduate in the class of 1642, 
gave £5. Into this building the library 
was moved in August, 1676, Daniel 
Gookin, the librarian, receiving fifty 
shillings for his pains. 

The new building in its turn became 
the centre of college life. In the library, 
which occupied the room over the hall, 


Chief Justice Sewall, Librarian in 1674. 


In 1679 there is a record of “1 doz. 
Stooles made for y® Colledge Library”’ ; 
in 1695 six leather chairs, and six more 
in case the treasury should allow of it; 
and in 1697-98, Mr. Tho. Fitch was paid 
for six Russiachairs. But with this mate- 
rial growth the donations of books kept 
pace. In 1678, Theophilus Gale, D. D., 
bequeathed his library, more than equal 
to all the volumes in the college before ; 
and in 1682, Sir John Maynard, “ His 


Chi Solin sHarvarh be ondy 


duseting ths-abovs? ow 
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Bequest of John Harvard. 


important meetings were held. Here in 
1717, Chief Justice Sewall dined, having 
come out to see about the erection of 
Massachusetts Hall. 


Majesty’s sergeant at law,” gave eight 
chests of books, valued at £400. 


Sewall, in his diary, April 4, 1689, says: 


‘‘Was Shew’d the Library and Chapel of 
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Corpus Christi Colledge and the Cellar. 
. . . Library may be ab‘ the bigness of 
Harvard.” ‘Thus through the generosity 
of friends on either side of the Atlantic the 
library had reached a respectable size. 
“Tis, I suppose,’’ says Cotton Mather, 


May a avy’ 
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Part of First Page of Catalogue of John Harvard Collection. 


“the best furnished that can be shown | 


any where in all the American regions.” 

And yet, on certain lines, the library 
was curiously deficient. Mr. Weeden 
notes that it “contained in 1723 no 
volume from Addison or his fellows, 
nothing of Locke, Dryden, South, or 
Tillotson ; Shakespeare and Milton had 
been acquired recently.” It may be that 
the students felt this deficiency and sup- 
plied it according to their own judgment, 
for in the year mentioned above Cotton 
Mather wrote that the students’ rooms 
were filled with books, “which may truly 
be called Satan’s library.” 

In a thin quarto with the title Cafalogus 
librorum bibliothece Collegyy Harvardini 
Quod est Cantabrigie in Nova Angha 
are preserved the titles of some three 
thousand works which formed the college 
library in 1723. By these books New 


Har vardus 
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England character was formed. ‘Theology 
and biblical criticism, with an occasional 
work on government and political history, 
dominate the collection. ‘The poems of 
Chaucer, and Parkinson’s work on flowers 
and plants, become almost unique in their 
class. ‘That reading in England 
was not limited to works like those 
at Harvard is evident from Thomas 
Hollis’s letter to the corporation 
on receiving an address from the 
college to be presented to King 
George II. at his accession. ‘“ What 
have courts to do to study Old 
Testament phrases and_ prophe- 
cies?”’ he writes; “it is well if 
they read the Common Prayer- 
Book and Psalter carefully.”” That 
the library was a power at this 
time may be judged from the un- 
favorable notice by Neal, a contem- 
poraneous writer: “ The library is 
very defective in modern authors, 
which may be one reason why the 
stile and manner of the New Eng- 
land writers does not equal that of 
the Europeans.” 
In relation to the management 
of the library, Mr. Hollis wrote in 
1725: “Your library is reckond 
here to be ill managed, by the ac- 
count I have of some that know it, 
you want seats to sett and read, and 
chains to your valluable books, like 
our Bodleian Library . . . you let your 
books be taken at pleasure home to Mens 
houses, and many are lost.’”’ And again: 
‘‘A publick library ought to be furnished, 
if they can, with Con. as well as Pro. — 
that students may read, try, Judg.”’ 
Thomas Hollis, who thus kindly ad- 
vises the college, was the first of six 
benefactors' of the name who gave gener- 


' Benefactors by the name of Hollis. 


| 
Nathaniel 
Hollis, d. 1738. 


Timothy Hollis, Thomas Hollis, 
who gave money heir of ist T. H. 
to the college. d. #735- 


| 

- Thomas Hollis, John 

1659-1731. Trustee of ollis. 
his maternal! uncle, 

Robert Thorner, who 

left to Harvard £500. 


| 
Thomas Hollis ‘‘ of Lincoln’s 
Inn,” d. 1774. 


His heir, Thomas Brand 


terwar 
Thomas Brand Hollis, 
d. 1804. 
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ously at a time when gifts were doubly 
valued. They had no official connection 
with the college, but admired the courage 
of the early settlers. Some of the books 
given by the Hollis family bore on the 
leather covers owls, or daggers and liberty 
caps, as seemed appropriate to the sub- 
jects of the works. 

During the 17th century nine grad- 
uates served as librarians. Chief Justice 
Sewall, the second librarian, held the 
office for a short time in 1674. During 
the 18th century there were forty-two 
librarians, including President Holyoke 
of Harvard, Mather Byles the younger, 
and Benjamin Prat. In those days the 
names of students were arranged in the 
order of their social position. Prat, who 
became Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the province of New York, stands 
at the foot in a class of thirty-four. 

The Massachusetts Gazette of Thurs- 
day, Feb. 2, 1764, had this article : — 

CAMBRIDGE, January 25th, 1764. 

“ Last night Harvard College suffered the most 
ruinous loss it ever met with since its foundation. 
In the middle of a very tempestuous night, a 
severe cold storm of snow, attended with high 
wind, we were awaked by the alarm of fire. 
Harvard Hall, the only one of our ancient build- 


ings which still remained, and the repository of 
our most valuable treasures, the public Library 


and Philosophical Apparatus, was ‘seen in flames. 
As it was a time of vacation, in which the students 
were all dispersed, not a single person was left in 


any of the Colleges, except two or three in that | 


part of Massachusetts most distant from Harvard, 
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where the fire could not be perceived till the whole 
surrounding air began to be illuminated by it. 
When it was discovered from the town, it had risen 
to a degree of violence that defied all opposition. 
It is conjectured to have begun in a beam under the 


Thornas Hollis, 1659-1731. 


hearth in the Library, where a fire had been kept 
for the use of the General Court, now residing 
and sitting here, by reason of the small-pox at 
Boston: from thence it burst out into the library. 
The books easily submitted to the fury of the 
flames, which, with a rapid and irresistible pro- 
gress, made its way into the Apparatus-Chamber, 
and spread through the whole building. In a 
very short time, this venerable monument of the 
piety of our ancestors was turned into an heap of 
ruins. ... The Library and the Apparatus, which 
for many years have been growing, and were now 
judged to be the best furnished in America, are 
annihilated.” 


Following the above is a more detailed 
statement of works lost in the fire. The 
most important of these have been men- 
tioned in the order in which they were 
given. 

From the college library, numbering at 
that time five thousand volumes, the most 
valuable in the country, only one hundred 
books were saved. From these, which 
included one volume from Rev. John Har- 
vard’s library, the present college library 
has grown. 

I have given this rather full account of 
the first library, not from any special 
value that its books would have to-day, 
nor from any influence which it could 
have had upon the new library, but be- 
cause it made Cambridge and Boston for 
a century and a half in some respects the 
literary centre of the western world. 
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The enormousness of the loss which 
Harvard had sustained aroused the sym- 
pathy of England and the colonies. 
Gov. Bernard, two days later, urged 
upon the House cf Representatives the 
duty which the province owed the col- 
lege, and it was voted to rebuild Harvard 
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London, the General Assembly of New 
Hampshire, Rev. George Whitefield, Mr. 
A. Kincaid the king’s printer at Edin- 
burgh, Jasper Mauduit of London, Daniel 
Mildred of the same city in behalf of 
a “meeting for the sufferings of the 
Quakers,’”’ Barlow ‘Trecothick, alderman 

of London, the trustees of the 


fe 


vil 


to 
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British Museum, Hon. John 
Hancock, who gave liberally 
and provided a handsome car- 
pet for the library, Thomas 
Hollis, and others. | 
This Thomas Hollis, “of 
Lincoln’s Inn,” had inherited 
from his father the large estate 
of the first benefactor, a great- 
uncle of the same name, and 
also the estate of his grand- 
father, Nathaniel Hollis. He 
gave many thousands of dollars 
worth of books, and seemed to 
take the greatest delight in 
searching out rare works for 
‘the public library of Harvard 
College.” He left at his death 
in 1774 a fund of five hundred 
pounds for the purchase of 
books. ‘This now amounts to 
$2,400. Mr. Sibley has esti- 
mated that over one fifth 


Titlepage of the only remaining Book in the John Harvard Collection. 


Hall out of the public funds. A com- 
mittee of correspondence was formed 
among the graduates to collect subscrip- 
tions. Thomas Hollis, the same year, 
sent fifty-six volumes ; and among other 
donors were the Archbishop of York, 
two societies for propagating the Gospel, 
Rey. William Harris of Devonshire, and 
Rev. John Usher of Bristol, R. I. In 
the years following are mentioned: Dr. 
Erskine of Edinburgh, Dr. Fothergill of 


(2,156 volumes) of the entire 
coilege library in 1781 had 
been given by ‘Thomas Hollis. 
His heir, Thomas Brand Hol- 
lis, continued his benefactions 
into the nineteenth century. 
The gifts from the Hollis 
family, the brothers, Thomas, 
John, Nathaniel, Nathaniel’s 
son and grandson ‘Thomas, and 
the last Thomas’s heir, Thomas 
Brand Hollis, extended from 
1719 to 1804. The early 
benefactors of the Harvard library in- 
cluded the Catholic Sir Kenelm Digby, 
the Episcopalian Archbishop of York, 
the Methodist George Whitefield, the 


~ Quaker Daniel Mildred, and the Baptist 


Thomas Hollis. 

In 1766 the new Harvard Hall was 
completed; the library occupied the 
upper room at the western end, and the 
philosophical apparatus the eastern room. 
The chapel was under the library, and 


= 
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the dining-room under the philosophical 
room. When University Hall was fin- 
ished in 1815, the chapel and dining- 


Thomas Palmer. 


room were removed to that building. 
The library thereafter occupied both 
rooms on the second floor, until its final 
settlement in Gore Hall in 1841. ‘The 
siege of Boston in 1775, however, neces- 
sitated a temporary removal of the books 
to Andover ; from there a part were taken 
to Concord for the use of the students. 
In June, 1776, recitations were resumed 
in Cambridge, and the library was re- 
opened. In an “account of damages 
done to the colleges by the army after 
April 19, 1775,” there is a record of 
£2 8s. due the college for damage to the 
library stairs. Under the title “ Dona- 
tion of Books by the General Court 
from Sequestred Libraries, April 16, 
1778,” the college records give a list 
of over two hundred and fifty volumes 
received from the committee of seques- 
tration. 

In 1790 the collection had grown to 
twelve thousand volumes, and a catalogue 
was printed. ‘The conception of a college 
library one hundred years ago was very 
unlike that held to-day, as may be seen 
by a glance at the “laws’”’ printed in 
1790. The arrangement of books in 
alcoves — the pride of the benefactor, 


and the joy of architects —was encouraged 
by the following rule: “All the great 
donations of books, to the value of fifty 
pounds sterling or upwards, shall be kept 
by themselves, the name of the donors 
being written in large gold letters over 


the donations respectively.” ‘This plan 


was followed in the arrangement of Gore 
Hall — the old part —and made a very 
imposing room, with its splendid pillars 
and its groined ceiling. ‘The “two senior 
classes”? could borrow any books allowed 
for the common use of the college; but 
(Rule VI.) “noscholar shall have a right 
to borrow a book out of the library oftener 
than once in three weeks.” ‘Three books 
could be taken at a time and kept six 
weeks (Rule VII.) ; and “the librarian 
shall permit the scholars to enter the 
library, not exceeding three at a time.” 
Rule XVIII. provides for the library being 
‘aired one day in a week at least, and 
swept and dusted once a month or oftener 
if necessary.” 

A list of the donors of books, prints, 
portraits, etc., between 1780 and 1840, 
was prepared by Dr. T. M. Harris, libra- 
rian in 1791-1793. It fills seventeen 
pages in Quincy’s “ History of Harvard 


Ezra Abbot. 


University,” and records one thousand 
names. From the bequest of Samuel 
Shapleigh, librarian 1793-1800, about 
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3,000 were realized for the purchase ‘of 
modern books in polite literature, poetry 
and prose, but neither in Greek or Latin.” 

It may be well to summarize here the 
legacies and gifts from which the library 
now has an income for the purchase of 
books :— 


Legacy from N. I. Bowditch. . . . . $2,100 
“ « J.B. Bright (one half for the 
library 25,000 
Edwin Conant,now . . . 27,700 
“ (“Constantius ”) from E. A. Soph- 
Gift of children of Mrs. H. J. G. Denny, 
Legacy from Eliza Farrar, now . 5,250 


— 
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Gift of G. W. Wales, annually . $200 

Legacy from James Walker, now . . 15,800 

Gift of Roger Wolcott in memory of J. H. 


In 1818, Col. Israel Thorndike pre- 
sented to the college the library collected 
by Prof. Ebeling of Hamburg. This 
contained over 3,000 volumes relating 
to America, besides 10,000 maps and 
charts. The collection of Americana was 
strengthened five years later by the pri- 
vate library of D. B. Warden, American 
consul at Paris, which was given by Sam- 
uel A. Eliot. In 1819, Drs. Jackson, 
Warren, Gorham, Channing, and Bige- 


«kt; Fter God had carried us fafeto New-England, and wee 
oN ‘a had builded our houfes, provided neceflaries for our 
a; Liveli-hood,rear'’d convement places for Gods worhhip, 
sex) and fetled the Civill Government: One of the next 


things we longed for, and looked after was to advance Leatnmg and 
perpetuate it to Pofterity ; dreading to leave an illiterace Miniftery 
to the Churches, when our prefent Minifters fhail lies the Duit. 
Andas wee were thinking and confuiting how toeftect this great 
Work ;:t pleafed God co ftir up the heart of one Mr. Ffarvard (a god- 
ly Gentleman anda lover of Learning , there living amongft us )-to 
givethe onchalfe of his Eftate (itbeing inall about 1700. 1.) to- 
wards theereéting of a Colledge, and all his Library: after him: anot 
ther gave 300. |. others after them cait inmore, and the publique 
hand of the State added the reft : che Colledge was, by common 
eafa 


confent, appointed to be at Cambridge, (a place very pl 


ntandac- 


commodate: and is called (according to the name of the firft foun- 


der) HervardC olledge, 


From ‘‘New England's First Fruits, in respect of the Progress of Learning in the College at Cambridge 
in Massachusetts-bay.’’ 


LONDON, 1643. 


Legacy from H. A. Haven, now . 3,100 
F. B.. Hayes . 10,000 
G. Hayward, now . 52250 
‘Thomas Hollis, now 2,400 
6S. Homer, now . 2,100 
Gift of F. A. Lane, $5,000, now 5:200 
Legacy from J. A. Lowell, now . 23,000 
C. Minot, about 60,000 
«Lucy Osgood 7,000 
«« Mary Osgood 7,000 
Sales, now... ... 3,917 
Gift of S. Salisbury, $5,000, now 5250 
Legacy from Mrs. A. E. P. Sever 20,000 
S. Shapleigh, now. . . 4,000 
G. B. Sohier Fund. Surplus over. $250 
from the income of $6,500. 
Subscription Fund,now ... . 10,500 
Legacy from Charles Sumner, now. 


- Gift of Mrs. Cole in memory of I. Tucker, 5,000 
Legacy from T. W. Ward, now . 5205 


low presented a library to the Medical 
School ; and at the death of Samuel Liv-. 
ermore, in 1833, the Law School came 
into possession of his fine library of for- 
eign law. In 1820, Thomas Palmer, of 
London, bequeathed his collection of 
1,200 volumes for the college library. 
He was a graduate of Harvard. 

An effort now made to have the rules 
of the library changed to allow a more 
general consultation of books received 
the support of the librarian, Charles Fol- 
som, and was partially successful. ‘The 
preparation of a catalogue of the library 
soon after, by Benjamin Peirce, librarian 
from 1826 to 1831, increased its useful- 
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The work was printed in 1830-34, 


ness. 
and consisted of an author catalogue, with 
a supplement, a subject catalogue, and a 


catalogue of maps and charts. Acces- 
sions were added on long cards, on which 
were written donors’ names, with notes 
concerning bindings, etc. ‘This cata- 
logue, still used, is probably the oldest 
card catalogue in the country. 

When the Ursuline Convent, in what is 
now Somerville, was burned by a mob on 
the night of Aug. 11, 1834, the civil 
authorities did little towards suppressing 
the lawlessness. The Roman Catholics 
felt keenly the injustice, and there were 
rumors of retaliation. Among the stories 
_ in the streets was one to the effect that 
the library of Harvard College would be 
destroyed on a certain night. Franklin 
Dexter headed a party of students and 
graduates secretly brought together to de- 
fend. Harvard Hall. Robert C. Winthrop 
was their ‘first lieutenant.” At dusk 
sentinels were stationed at the windows, 
muskets in hand, ready to renew the 
sounds of war which had not been heard 
within its peaceful walls since the days of 
1775. At one time they sent out a 
waiter — for they fight bravely who eat 
heartily — with a gun to reconnoitre to- 
wards Charlestown and locate the en- 
-emy. He returned in disgust, saying that 

he could hear nothing but frogs! At 
another time a horseman came at full 
speed to announce that one thousand 
Irishmen were on their way to 
Cambridge. But rumor spent it- 
self by morning, the Catholics 
having wisely followed the more 
conciliatory advice of their bishop. 

In 1841 the University library 
consisted of four branches, — the 
‘Theolegical library in Divinity 
Hall, with some 700 volumes; the 
Medical library in Boston, with about 
1,000 volumes; the Law library in Dane 
Hall, with about 6,100 volumes; and 
the main or College library, with nearly 
40,000 volumes. ‘There were also Greek, 
Latin, and Oriental manuscripts. 

The library was now ten times the size 
of that burned in 1764. The accumula- 
tions of three quarters of a century had 
outgrown Harvard Hall; and during the 
administration of the librarian Thaddeus 
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William Harris, a new building, Gore 
Hall, was erected for its reception. It 
took its name from Christopher Gore, 
governor and senator, whose bequest at 
his death, in 1827, was the largest ever 
received by the college. As the legacy 
was unrestricted, the corporation felt that 
the need of a new building for the 
library outweighed every other demand 
upon their resources. Gore Hall is built 
of Quincy granite, which is too hard to 
permit the elaborate ornamentation used 
in pure Gothic. Before the east wing 
was added in 1877, it formed a Latin 
cross, with octagonal towers rising to 
the height of eighty-three feet. The 
design of the exterior is a modification 
of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, 
England. 

It seemed probable that Gore Hall would 


hold the library for a century to come. 


To strengthen the collection of recent 
publications, thirty-four gentlemen gave 
in 1842 $21,000. William Prescott left 
the sum of $3,000, which was expended 


with” his coffers full, can meanly enrich 
himfelf by the ‘coinage of falfe and bafe 
money," may furely be treated. :with ‘con- 
tempt. 
~ After all, fir, I may juftify this warmth 
his*own authority, and, his own 
words: ** J’ai blamé le vice en lui,” avec 
hardieffe: parceque le vice ne doit pas 
‘trouver d’azyle fur le le tréne.”” 


Toh 


> Fac-simile of the Margin of a Book in the Carlyle Collection, 


am, &c.. 


— 


with Carlyle’s Notes. 


for rare Americana. In 1852, through 


the efforts of Henry Ware Wales and 


Henry A. Whitney, valuable addi- 
tions were made to French and English 
poetry. To Mr. Wales was due, also, a 
collection of Sanskrit and Italian litera- 
ture. In 1859, William H. Prescott 


left to the library his books and manu- 
scripts relating to the reigns of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella; and in 1860, Clarke 
Gayton Pickman bequeathed his library, 
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consisting mainly of modern literature,— 
a most welcome addition. 

And yet, notwithstanding these gener- 
ous gifts and bequests, the library was 
_unable to acquire the best books of the 
day. Mr. Cutter, in an article in the 
North American Review for 1868, says, 
“If there is no-money now to buy the 
best books: of the day, when there is 
money, it will be wanted to buy the best 
books of that day.” <A_ gift by William 
Gray of $5,000 annually for five years 
had helped grandly while it lasted. But 
now a new difficulty arose. Gore Hall, 
with its 120,000 volumes, was fast reach- 
ing the limit of its capacity; and from 
this time on appeal after appeal was sent 
forth for aid to meet the problem now 
menacing the helpless corporation. 

John Langdon Sibley had become 
librarian in 1856. His predecessors to 
the beginning of the century were, T. W. 
Harris, Benjamin Peirce, Charles Folsom, 
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in 1825, free from debt. He then en- 
tered the Divinity School, and was.at the 
same time appointed assistant librarian, at 
a salary of $150, the salary of the librarian 
(T. W. Harris, the eminent entomologist) 
being $300. In 1827 he became pastor of 
the First Church in Stow, Mass., but re- 
turned four years later to devote his time to 
literary work. In 1841 he again became 
assistant librarian ; he was librarian from 
1856 to 1877, and librarian emeritus 
until his death in 1885. Mr. Sibley was 
very diligent and thorough in his habits 
of work. His biographical sketches of 
early Harvard graduates will remain a 
monument of patient and accurate re- 
search. 

From the collection of 41,000 volumes 
which he aided in removing to Gore Hall 
in 1841, the library grew to 160,000 vol-. 
umes in 1876. From $5,000, which 
yielded $250 a year for the library, the 
permanent fund grew to $170,000. 
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Fac-simile of Milton’s Writing in an Album formerly owned by Charles Sumner. 


Joseph G. Cogswell (afterward librarian 
of the Astor library, New York, and a 
friend of Goethe), Andrews Norton 
(father of Prof. C. E. Norton), J. L. 
Abbot, S. C. Thacher, Peter Nourse, and 
Sidney Willard, who succeeded Samuel 
Shapleigh in the year 1800. Mr. Sibley 
had worked his way through college, 
standing well in his class, and graduating 


Under Mr. Sibley began the present 
practice of reserving standard works in 
the reading-room where they may be™ 
consulted without the delay of sending to 
the shelves. 

He begged from his friends the old 
books and pamphlets which lay unused 
in their garrets. At last, he says, “I 
acquired the name of being a sturdy 
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beggar, and received a gentle hint from 
the college treasurer to desist from beg- 
ging, which I as gently disregarded.”” In 
his final report made in 1876, referring to 
the library, he says: “It has been, dur- 
ing more than half of a long life, the 
chief object of my interest, and I have 
given to it the best of my ability and at- 
tainments, and now my eyes have become 
so dimmed that I am unable to vead this 
report.” 

Ezra Abbot became assistant librarian 
in 1856, with exclusive charge of the 
cataloguing and classification of books. 
He resigned in 1872 to accept the Bussey 


Professorship of New Testament Criticism 


and Interpretation at the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School. Although his reputation is 
founded upon his work as a biblical 
scholar, the author and subject card cata- 
logues in the college library are worthy to 
be associated with his name. ‘The plan 
of writing titles on cards permitted un- 
limited growth without destroying the 
alphabetical arrangement, and _ without 
the rewriting or repasting incident to a 
manuscript catalogue. ‘This now seems 
a natural system, but thirty years ago 
there were members of the visiting com- 
mittee whom a successful experiment only 
could convince. ‘The public alphabetical 
catalogue was begun in October, 1861, 
and rapid progress was made. At the 
same time the subject catalogue or “ In- 
dex’’ was carried on. In July, 1863, 
when Mr. Abbot wrote his interesting 
report of the work being done, this cata- 
logue contained a record of about twenty- 
two thousand volumes and five thousand 
pamphlets. ‘The main subjects were ar- 
ranged alphabetically : Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Astronomy, etc., each with its 
“Special topics” and its subdivisions, 
arranged according to the alphabet. ‘This 
plan allowed minor allied subjects to stand 
in the same drawer instead of at opposite 
ends of the catalogue : — 


ARCHITECTURE. 
§ Churches. 
§ Spires. 


ARCHITECTURE — Siogr. 
§ Richardson, H. H. 


ARCHITECTURE — — U.S. 
§ Boston — 7rinity Church. 


The subject catalogue was enlarged 
and improved while Prof. John Fiske 
served as assistant librarian in 1872-79. 

But in twenty years the minor subjects 
had become so numerous that an alpha- 
betical list was needed. ‘This Mr. Sam- 
uel H. Scudder made preparation for by 


John Langdon Sibley. 


devising a decimal system of numbers, 


which gave.to each subject in the cata- 
logue, large and small, a number by 
which it could be referred to in the list. 
Mr. Wm. C. Lane (the present librarian 
of the Boston Atheneum) then under- 
took a careful revision of the cards, and 
assigned to the subjects numbers accord- 
ing to Mr. Scudder’s system. An “ In- 
dex to the Subject Catalogue ’”’ appeared 
in 1886-91. 

The manner of cataloguing a book has 
been described in an essay by Mr. Fiske, 
entitled “ A Librarian’s Work” (Darwin- 
ism, and other essays). 

During his lifetime the Hon. Charles 
Sumner sent to the library over fifteen 
thousand pamphlets, besides many books 
and maps. He used to say that he pre- 
ferred having them at the library rather 


than at his residence, because at the 


library he could find at once any particu- 
lar pamphlet he wished to see. After 
his death in 1874 the library received 


ill 
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by his will about 3,750 books and some 
$50,000, the money to be used as a fund 
for the purchase of works relating to 
politics and fine arts. Mr. Sumner was 
distinctively a book lover, who drew pleas- 
ure from the associations which time had 
woven about his books as well as from 
their contents. .Surrey’s Poems, from 
Horace Walpole’s library, and Cicero’s 
«‘ Letters to Atticus,’ once owned by Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, brought with them 
memories of Strawberry Hill and of the 
French court. Here are the “ Pastor Fido” 
owned by Congreve, and the Greek Testa- 
ment which once belonged to Racine. 
The more remarkable books in the col- 
lection form about one tenth of the 
whole. A copy of Ossian’s Poems in 


Justin Winsor. 
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two volumes, 1806, attracts one on ac- 
‘count of the simple name “ Byron,” which 
records a former owner. ‘The English 
poet has shown his fondness for Ossian 
by many marginal notes, written in his 
flowing hand, and punctuated by dashes. 
Milton is represented by a first edition of 
the Paradise Lost,” and by’ his copy of 
Pindar used at college and filled with 
manuscript notes. On the titlepage is 
the date “ Nouemb. 15° 1629.” Pro- 
fessors and tutors had fled at the ap- 
proach of the plague, and the student, 
John Milton, spent his leisure until Sep- 
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tember of the year 1630 in reading this 
book. Another memento of Milton is 
his. autograph, “ Joannes Miltonius An- 
glus,’”’ following the lines : — 


“if Vertue feeble were 
Heaven it selfe would stoope to her. 


Coelum non animu muto du trans mare curro.” 


The little album in which these words 
occur once belonged to a Neapolitan 
nobleman, Camillus Cardoyn, whose hos- 
pitality brought about him, at Geneva, 
many prominent men of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,” 1733, with 
his own corrections, and a Bible, printed 
at Cambridge in 1637, bearing the auto- 
graph of John Bunyan, are among the 
treasures of the collection. ‘There is a 
fragment of Faust and Schoffer’s Bible of 
1462, the first edition having a date, 
place, and printer’s name on the title- 
page, and part of Waldsee-Miiller’s “‘ Cos- 
mographize Introductio,” in which the 
name America was first suggested for the 
new continent. 

Mr. Sumner’s friends in England as 
well as America, knowing his taste for 
autographs, contributed to his growing 
collection. Here we find the handwrit- 
ing of Queen Elizabeth, suggestive of 
her own magnificence; of Henry VIIL., 
Charles V., Louis XIV., Henry of Na- 
varre, and Frederick the Great ; of Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin, Mirabeau, and Voltaire. 
His collection of missals and illuminated 
manuscripts, some in the most. beautiful 
examples of the binder’s art, others in 
their original massive boards and clasps, 
are of rare interest. 

In 1875 the library received by be- 
quest from President Walker $15,000 and 
a collection of over 3,000 books. 

In 1877 an addition to Gore Hall was 
completed. ‘This east wing, constructed 
as a “Stack,” with iron floors and sup- 
ports for the shelves, will hold three hun- 
dred thousand volumes. On account of 
the unequal increase of different subjects, 
many shelves have been filled years ago. 
In such cases a notice directs one to a 
less crowed part of the stack, where later 
additions to the subject are to be found 
in the library. But in many cases this 
second place has been filled, and here a 
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reference to a third overflow has been 


made. A searcher for books would soon . 


be convinced of the pressing need of a 
new library building at Harvard. ‘That 
this overcrowding must lead to confusion 
and delay in the delivery of books is evi- 
dent. 

With the enlargement of Gore Hall be- 
gan the most important period in the 
history of the library, — the administration 
of Mr. Justin Winsor, the present libra- 
rian. Mr. Winsor received his education 
at the Boston Latin School, at Harvard 


ciation (1876-86). His historical work 
naturally led to the presidency of the 


American Historical Association and to 


the position of corresponding secretary 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


~The “ Memorial History of Boston” (4 


vols., 1880-81) and the “ Narrative and 
Critical History of America’’ (8 vols., 
1884-89), edited by Mr. Winsor, are 
works of recognized authority. ‘The 
latter, which has been truly characterized 
as “a work of monumental importance 
and value,’’ owes much to his voluminous 
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College (’53), and at Paris and Heidel- 
berg. In 1868 he became superintend- 
ent of the Boston Public Library, where 
he remained until he became librarian at 
Harvard in 1877. Asa leading advocate 
of the present library methods, which 


have revolutionized the profession, mak- . 


ing public and college libraries centres of 
active thought and interest in their in- 
dividual communities, it was most fitting 
that he should have been chosen the first 
_ president of the American Library Asso- 


notes on early bibliography and cartog- 
raphy. His ‘“ Reader’s Handbook of 
the American Revolution, 1761 to 1783” 
(1879), “Bibliography of the Original 
Quartos and Folios of Shakespeare” 
(1876), Halliwelliana,” and _ other 
works, are too well known to need men- 
tion. His “ Life of Christopher Colum- 
bus,’ which recently appeared, is still 
fresh in all minds. 

Mr. Winsor’s first report, in 1878, 
chronicles a number ‘of interesting im- 
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provements in the methods of the library. 
The “ Bulletin,” or quarterly list of acces- 
sions, was made to cover not only the 
additions to the college library, but also 
those made to the libraries of depart- 
ments. From the type used in the “ bul- 
letin”’ titles of books are now printed on 
cards for the catalogues. ‘lo the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, the, Divinity 
School, the Law School library, the Ob- 
servatory, the Scientific School, the Pea- 
body Museum, and the Botanic Garden, 
duplicates of these cards are sent when- 
ever a title touches their fields of work. 
Classroom libraries — German, Classical, 


3 | 

| 


Philosophical, Political Economy, Mathe- 
matical, etc. — and eight laboratory libra- 
ries now send their books to the central 


library to be catalogued. Thus the> 


library has become, as the librarian in 
his first report expressed the wish that it 
might, ‘‘not merely in complimentary 
phrase the centre of the University sys- 
tem, but in actual working, indispensable 
and attractive to all.” 

At the end of the “ Bulletin’”’ special bib- 
liographical studies were appended from 
time to time, and afterward reprinted 
from the electrotype plates, forming the 
Bibliographical Contributions’”’ of the 


Interior of the Harvard University Library. 


library. Among these may be mentioned : 
Mr. Winsor’s ‘‘Shakespeare’s Poems: a 
Bibliography of the Earlier Editions,” his 
“Bibliography of Ptolemy’s Geography,” 
and his “ Calendar of the Sparks Manu- 
scripts in Harvard College Library” ; 
Prof. C. E. Norton’s ‘Principal Books 
relating to the Life and Works’ of 
Michelangelo with Notes’’; Mr. Wm. 
H. Villinghast’s annual “ List of the Pub- 
lications of Harvard University and its 


Officers”; Mr. R. Biliss’s “Classified 


Index to the Maps in Petermann’s Geo- 
graphische Mittheilungen, 1855-81,” and 
his Index to those in the Royal Geograph- 


ical Society’s Publications, 1830-83 ; 
Mr. Wm. C. Lane’s “ Dante Collections in 
the Harvard College and Boston Public 
libraries”; Prof. G. E. Woodberry’s 
“Notes on the MS. of Shelley in the 
Harvard College Library”; Mr. A. C. 
Potter’s ‘ Bibliography of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’’; Prof. Charles Gross’s 
“Classified List of Books relating to 
British Municipal History.” 

Mr. Winsor, in his report, says: ‘I see 
no good reason why, in regard to books 
not in common demand, there cannot be 
greater reciprocity of use among these 
neighboring libraries. . . . I try never to 
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forget that the prime purpose of a book 
is to be much read ; though it is equally 
true that we are under obligations to pos- 
terity to preserve books whose loss might 
be irreparable.” In carrying out this 
principle, books have been sent to schol- 
ars as far south as New Orleans, and as 
far west as Wisconsin and New Mexico. 
A very general use is made of the library 
by scholars in all parts of New England. 
He encouraged reading by placing many 
works of the best authors in alcoves where 
they could be handled. Certainly those 
only who handle books learn to love 
them. He welcomed literary and scien- 
tific workers not connected with the col- 
lege, believing that the cause of true 
learning would thus be advanced. 

The following tables, taken from the 
reports of 1878 and 1892, show the growth 
and extent of the University library : — 
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The Medical School depends almost 
entirely upon the collections of the Bos- 
ton Medical Library Association. The 
accessions to the University library 
(excluding the laboratory and classroom 
libraries) have varied from 7,247 volumes 
in 1880 to 16,468 in 1888. Borrowers 


of books from the Harvard “ Annex” in 
1892 numbered 111, and the books 
taken 886. ‘The library at the “ Annex,” 
about 5,500 volumes last year, supplies 
all the ordinary works of reference. 

The percentage of undergraduates in 
the college who used the library sixteen 
years ago was fifty-seven. In 1891-92, 
over eighty per cent used the library,— 
ninety-two per cent of the Seniors and 
Juniors, eighty-two per cent of the Sopho- 
mores, and sixty-one per cent of the 
Freshmen. This did not include many 
who took out reserved books: over night. 

Mr. Kiernan, the superintendent of 
circulation, reported in 1892 the follow- 
ing record of persons registered and 
entitled to take books away : — 


Students . ‘ « 3,031 


One more record may be of interest, the 
number of readers in the library on Sun- 
day afternoons during term time (thirty- 
seven Sundays). During the last eight 
years there has been anincrease yearly ; 
in 1883-84 there were 2,;48, and in 
1891-g2 there were 3,284 users of 
books. ‘There has been a marked in- 
crease in the use of the library in all 
departments during the past year. 

On the morning of Feb. 5, 1881, uc- 
curred the death of Thomas Carlyle. 
In his will, dated Feb. 6, 1873, he left 
to the Harvard library his books relating 
to Oliver Cromwell and Frederick the 
Great. A letter of many pages, in the 
clear, simple writing of Ralph. Waldo 
Emerson, addressed to President Eliot, 
relates the circumstances of the bequest. 
Enclosed with it in the same scrapbook 
there is a copy of Carlyle’s will. His 
‘poor and indeed almost pathetic col- 
lection of books,” with the exception of 
those “hereinafter specifically given,” 
are to go to his brother John. A little 
later are the words : — 


“‘ Having with good reason, ever since my first 
appearance in Literature, a variety of kind feel- 
ings, obligations and regards towards New Eng- 
land, and indeed long before that a hearty good 
will, real and steady, which still continues, to 
America at large, and recognising with gratitude 
how much of friendliness, of actually credible 
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human love, I have had from that Country, and 
what immensities of worth and capability I be- 
lieve and partly know to be lodged, especially 
in the silent classes there, I have now after due 
consultation as to the feasibilities, the excusa- 
bilities of it, decided to fulfil a fond notion that 
has been hovering in my mind these many years; 
and I do therefore hereby bequeath the books 
(whatever of them 1 could not borrow, but had 
to buy and gather, that is, in general whatever of 
them are still here) which I used in writing on 
Cromwell and Friedrich and which shall be 
accurately searched for, and parted from my 
other books, to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, City of Cambridge, State of Massa- 
chusetts, as a poor testimony of my respect for 
that a/ma mater of so many of my transatlantic 
friends, and a token of the feelings above in- 
dicated towards the Great Country of which Har- 
vard is the Chief School.” 


The “Carlyle collection ’’ is interest- 
ing chiefly for the marginal notes made 
by their owner. ‘They are characteristic 
of the man, kindly meant, but blunt in 
their directness. Carlyle seems to have 
taken this method of talking with the 
author. Each volume has Carlyle’s book- 
plate —a crest, simply, with his name 
below —and usually Carlyle, Chel- 
sea,” in his own hand, with the date. 

As a note to the £vkon basilike of 
Charles I., of England, mentioned in 
Walker’s “ Anarchia anglicana”’ (Vol. II1., 
p. 139), Carlyle writes in pencil: ‘“ shew- 
ing him (had it been 4e, which palpably 
it was not) to have been the most perfect 
Pharisee, inane Canter, and shovel-hatted 
Quack that ever went about in clear- 
starched surplice and formula !— Do but 
read it.”’ 

In the “ Lettres’’ of the Duc de Belle- 
Isle, 1759, p. 83, he writes: “ Excell! 
letters of the fine old Duke’s dictation, 
—very physiognomic of the chief man 
in his time and country. Nothing like 
him extant now in France or here! 
(1856.)” 

A note to “The Life and Actions of 
Frederic, the victorious King of Prussia,”’ 
etc., London, 1758, reads: ‘ Adieu, thou 
other stupid farrago! (29 Nov" 
11% P.M.)” 

In the “ Histoire des révolutions de 
Pologne,’’ Warsovie, 1778, Carlyle has 
written: Feeble, ineffectual, -totaliy 
inane & hazy Book (one Sa/vandy writer, 
itseems) : such an Epic-Subject probably 
deserved such a Homer! 
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“Finished my distressing survey of it, | 
10 April, 1859.” 

In ‘“ Letters concerning the Present 
State of Poland,’’ by John Lind, London, 
1773, Part II., p. 64, occurs this note: 
‘You are pretty much like a dog gone 
mad, and have taken no Auman pains 
to know black from white, or zs from s- 
not, upon it— unfortunate barking in- 
dividual!” 

Finally, two notes to Mirabeau’s @u- 
vres, Paris, 1821, Tom. III. (Histoire 
secréte de la cour de Berlin), pp. 403 and 
246, are particularly interesting: ‘ No 
Gov' ever had a sfy of such ability. What 
a sight (for France and for himself) that 
of such a man employed as a ‘spy.’ A truly 
grand power of insight is visible in this 
poor Book, — the only really genial Book 
(such as it is!) I have ever read on 


Prussia. Dim vacant /fwilght all the 
others, this blazes like noonday. Poor 
Mirabeau!”’ And on page 246: “A 


dreadfully ugly fellow; and such a flash 
of insight, such a fire of faculty in him 
withal ; — enough to swallow a poor official 
man, or consume him to ashes!” 

These few extracts are from the cata- 
logue of the collection issued by the 
library. Many of his replies to state- 
ments in books and comments on their 
authors are unintelligible without the text 
which prompted them. 

The Boston Public Library and the 
Library of Congress at Washington have 
outstripped the Harvard library in the 
last few years; but the duplicate copies 
of popular books in the one, and dupli- 
cates received under the copyright act 
by the other, lessen the apparent differ- 
ence in size. ‘The value of the Harvard © 
library is well shown by a summary of 
its special collections.’ 


American history, biography, genealogy, and 
geography, 22,348 volumes, of which 16,762 
relate to the United States. The libraries of 
Prof. Ebeling and D. B. Warden form the basis 
of the collection. 

American poetry, a considerable gift from the 
children of the late Prof. Henry W. Longfellow. 

Angling, nearly 1,000 titles, from John Bart- 
lett of Cambridge, besides a collection of Am- 
blems. A catalogue of these is in preparation. 


1 For a detailed accuunt see ‘‘ Notes on Special Collec- 
tions in American Libraries. By W.C. Lane and C. K. 
Bolton. Cambridge, Mass. Issued by the library of Har- 
vard University, 1892.” 
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American slavery, 869 bound volumes of 


about 2,300 titles, largely due to the generosity 
of Charles Sumner and Col. T. W. Higginson. 

British local history, a growing collection. 

Medieval European history, includes the 
records of many cities and monasteries. It has 
been much strengthened by a gift from Denman 
W. Ross, and by the bequest of Prof. E. W. 
Gurney. 

Roman or civil daw, nearly 1,000 volumes. 

Congressional documents, number 2,800 vol- 
umes; one of the most complete sets in the 
country. 

Dante, 1,372 volumes; from Prof. C. E,. 
Norton’s gift in 1884, and since then from the 
annual appropriation of the Dante Society 

Milton, 278 volumes, largely from the collec- 
tion formed by George Ticknor. 

Cromwell and Frederick the Great, 422 vol- 
umes, received under the will of Thomas Carlyle, 
and recently increased by Mrs. Alexander Carlyle. 

Folklore and medieval romances, over 5,800 
volumes, supposed to be the largest in existence. 

Classics and classical philology, 17,848 volumes, 
‘supplemented by the collection of the classical 
seminary in Harvard Hall. 

Sanskrit literature, about 400 printed texts, 
about 500 MSS., the gift of Mr. Fitzedward Hall, 
and 500 MSS. purchased in India. 

Maps, about 12,000 loose sheets, probably the 
largest collection in the country. 

Biblical criticism is well represented; and there 
is a very fine collection of the rarest Biddes, selected 
by the late George Livermore and Ezra Abbot. 

Ritualism and doctrinal theology, the Treat 
collections, 587 volumes, given by “John Harvey 
Treat (H. U. 1862) of Lawrence. 

American aboriginal linguistics, of consider- 
able value, containing among other rarities Se- 
bastian Rasle’s Abenaki Dictionary. 

Manuscripts, aside from the Sanskrit men- 
tioned above, include the collection of Jared 
Sparks... Two other manuscripts of interest are 
the book in which the poems of Shelley were 
written when he composed them, either by him- 
self or by his wife, and Thackeray’s “ Round- 
about Papers.” 

Law and trials are included in the Law School 
library. 

To the efforts of Mr. Sibley and the interest 
shown by Hon. S.A. Green of Boston the college 


library owes a large part of its valuable collection 
of pamphlets on all subjects. 

The archives of the University, includ- 
ing the manuscript records arranged by 
President Quincy and President Sparks, 
and an extensive collection of printed 
matter relating to the University, are now 


in charge of the librarian. A calendar of 


the MSS. is in preparation. 

There is no name more honorable in 
the annals of the college or in the politi- 
cal and literary history of the country 
with which to close this long roll of bene- 
factors to the library than that of James 
Russell Lowell. While United States 
minister to the court of Madrid his letters 
contain frequent and affectionate refer- 


-ences to the library whose interest he 


ever had at heart. It was the same at 
the court of St. James. No fresh honors 
caused him to forget the college. Eng- 
land had sent to it her gifts through two 
and a half centuries, and more than any 
other man, perhaps, he represented to 
her the fruit of her long benefactions. 
To him the library owes many of its rarest 
works in Spanish, old French, and early 
English. In a letter from Spain, dated 
April 15, 1878, he speaks of these books : 
“IT buy mainly with a view to the college 
library, whither they will go when I am 
in Mount Auburn, with so much undone 
that I might have done.” Yet it is not 
books so much which give the library of 
Harvard University its history and its 
character ; these are to be found, chiefly, 
in the lives of the men who have studied 
within its walls, and in the strong faith of 
those who, believing in its mission, have 
given of their treasures the bounty which 
makes it a power, 
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THE DISTRICT: SCHOOL AND THE ACADEMY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


By George H. Martin. 


is the picturesque period of Massa- 

chusetts educational history. In 
the prelude to Dr. Holmes’s ophidian 
story, “ Elsie Venner,” there is a descrip- 
tion of a ‘“deestrick skule,” in Pig- 
wacket Center, from the mastery of 
which the handsome young medical stu- 
dent moved onward and upward to more 
congenial work in the Apollinean Female 
Institute in a distant town. ‘The institu- 
tions of which these are types, the dis- 
trict school and the academy, are the two 
foci about which move in orbits of greater 
or less eccentricity all the educational 
events of the time. . Exerting a profound 
influence upon the generation which was 
trained in them, they have affected 
scarcely less strongly the imagination of 
the generation which has followed them. 
The traditions which gathered about 
them and the embellishments of literary 
art to which they readily lent themselves 
have idealized them into the source of 
most that is great and good in New Eng- 
land character. 

We have in a preceding paper’ marked 
the early stages of evolution both of the 
school district and the district school. 
We heard the scattered families and the 
isolated hamlets calling for school privi- 
leges, and we saw the master sent upon 
his rounds to keep the “ moving school.” 
We saw that later, in many towns, lines 
were drawn squadroning out the territory ; 
and to the people within these lines their 
share of the school money was given to 
use as they saw fit. But for a century all 
this was informal, de fac/o but not de jure. 
In 1789 this division of districts was 
sanctioned by law. A law which sanc- 
tions also invites, and rapidly, after this, 
district divisions were fixed. But the 
new law gave no powers to the district. 


1“ Massachusetts Schools before the Revolution,” pub- 
lished in the November number of the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 
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Ts half-century from 1790 to 1840 


If a schoolhouse was needed, it must be 
built by the voluntary contributions of 
the people. This state of things could 
not long continue, and in 1800 the chief 
element of sovereignty —the power to 
tax —-was conferred upon the people 
of the school districts. They were au- 
thorized to hold meetings, to choose a 
clerk, to decide upon a site for a school- 
house, and to raise money by taxation 
for buying land and for building, repair- 
ing, and furnishing the house. 

The next step followed naturally, per- 
haps necessarily. In 1817 the school 
districts were made corporations, with 
power to sue and be sued, to enforce 
contracts, etc. ‘len years later the struc- 
ture was completed by the law which 
required the towns having districts to 
choose for each district a prudential com- 
mittee-man, who should have the care of 
the school property in the school dis- 
trict, and the selection and employment 
of the teachers. Instead of choosing 
these men in town meetings, the towns 
might allow them to be chosen in the dis- 
tricts, and this was usually done. 

The school district now, from being a 
mere social convenience, has become a 
political institution —mperium in im- 
perto. ‘The year 1827, therefore, is a 
memorable one. It marks the culmina- 
tion of a process which had been going 
on steadily for more than a century. It 
marks the utmost limit to the subdivision 
of American sovereignty, — the high-water 
mark of modern democracy, and the 
low-water mark of the Massachusetts 
school system. 

Two limitations upon the power of the 
districts should be noticed. ‘The whole 
amount of money to be spent in support- 
ing the schools of the town was still to be 
determined by the town and to be raised 
by tax under town authority. After 
being raised and appropriated to the 
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districts, there was no responsibility to the 
town for its expenditure. ‘There was a 
-jimitation upon the districts in the em- 
ployment of teachers. No person could 
be so employed without a certificate of 
qualification from the town school com- 
mittee. But this limitation was. nominal 
rather than real. ‘hus the school district 
becomes a creation of law, and the school 
becomes more and more a creature of cir- 
cumstances. It should be remirked that 
the division into districts was not compul- 
sory ; a few towns were never so divided. 

Each school district now became a 
centre of semi-political activity. Here 
was exhibited in all its force what Guizot 
so aptly terms ‘‘ the energy of local lib- 
erty.” ‘The violence of ebullition is in- 
versely as the size of the pot. Questions 
involving the fate of nations have been de- 
cided with less expenditure of time, less 
stirring of passions, less vociferation of 
declamation and denunciation, than the 
location of a fifteen by twenty district 
schoolhouse. JI have known such a ques- 
tion to call for ten district meetings, scat- 
tered over two years, bringing down from 
mountain farms three miles away men 
who had no children to be schooled and 
who had not taken the trouble to vote in 


a Presidential election during the period. — 


Again, when a teacher has given dissatis- 
faction to a part of the district, possibly 
to a single family, a contest has arisen 
over the choice of a prudential commit- 
tee-man. Into the discussion have been 
brought questions the most remote; old 
family feuds have been revived, and new 
ones created; all the petty jealousies 
and rivalries, masculine and feminine, have 
been brought to the surface, until the 
whole district is by the ears. ‘The poor 
little teacher who was the innocent cause 
of all the disturbance has been forgotten, 
and a social war rages with the bitterness 
of a Kentucky vendetta and the protrac- 
tion of an English suit in Chancery. 

In the choice of a site for the shrine 
to Minerva, upon one point there was una- 
nimity: the land must be valueless, or 
as nearly so as possible ; for frugality was 
ever a New England virtue. <A. barren 
ledge by the roadside, a gravelly knoll, 


the steeply sloping side of a bosky ravine, ~ 


‘the apex of the angle of intersecting 


roads, — such as these were choice spots, 
provided one could be found near enough 
to the geographical centre of the district. 
Absolute equality of privilege was the 
standard aimed at. ‘This was the right 
for which the embattled hosts were mar- 
shalled in the district meetings. ‘lhe 
district was surveyed measured ; 
often the exact distance of every house 
from the proposed location was deter- 
mined, that as nearly as possible perfect 
equipoise should be secured, — each two- 
mile family on one side having a two-mile 
family on the opposite side to balance it. 
If this ideal condition was not reached, if, 
as sometimes happened, the rights of 
individuals were overborne for the con- 
venience of the majority, a rankling sense 
of injustice remained, smouldering em- 
bers ready to kindle into flame; an old 
score waiting to be paid off, maybe in 
the town meeting, perhaps in the election 
to the General Court, possibly in a church 
quarrel. Within a half-dozen years | 
have discovered more than one such “ an- 
cient grudge”’ not yet fed fat enough. 

The size and architectural features of 
the buildings varied with the populous- 
ness, wealth, and liberality of the district. 
Judged by the standards of the present 
day, they were all too small. It was no 
uncommon thing to find more than a 
hundred children crowded into a room 
thirty feet square. But the internal ar- 
rangement made crowding easy. In the 
rural districts the fireplace and the door 
often occupied one end of the room. In 
the middle of one side was the teacher’s 
desk. Against the wall, on three sides, 
was a slightly sloping shelf, with a_hori- 
zontal one below, and a bench without 
back in front. On the bench the older 
pupils sat; on the sloping shelf they 
wrote ; on the one below they kept their 
books. ‘Thus in writing they faced the 
wall. Another lower bench in_ front 
served for a seat for the younger pupils 
who did not write. ‘Thus the school was 
arranged on three sides of a _ hollow 
square. How many pupils the room 
could hold depended on how closely the 
children could be packed upon the 
benches. In the centre of the square the 
classes stood for recitation. I have learned 
of no blackboard before 1820. 
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In another type. of schoolroom the 
seats were arranged in long rows across 
the room, in terraces, the back seats only 
having desks in front, — the older scholars 
thus overlooking the younger ones, the 
eacher having an elevated platform op- 
posite. Such was my earliest school- 
room. ‘The descent of the pupils from 
their high seat to the floor, coming 
in contact, perhaps, with some uncon- 
sciously extended foot, was often sudden 
and precipitate. 

The seats and desks were of native 
wood, pine or oak, worked out by hand, 
unpainted, never elegant, often rude in 
the extreme. When carpenter’s 
work ended, the boys’ work began, and 
in process of time the furniture was 
carved with an elaboration of tracery 
which the most enthusiastic devotee of 
Sloyd might hope in vain to excel. 

The amount of schooling enjoyed in 
any district depended first upon the liber- 
ality of the town, in its annual appro- 
priation, and second upon the method of 
distribution which the towns adopted. 
It is a curious fact that the State never 
prescribed the mode in which the school 
money should be apportioned among the 
districts. An interesting statement pre- 
pared by Mr. Mann, and published in his 
eighth report, sets the individuality of the 
towns in the clearest light. More than 
thirty different modes of apportionment 
are reported: in one town, according to 
the number of houses in the district; in 
others according to the number of fami- 
lies; in several the number of ratable 
polls was the basis of division, and in one 
the number of able-bodied persons over 
twenty-one, not paupers. In many towns 
the money was divided equally; in others 
the basis was the number of children of 
school age; and in as many more the 
districts received back what they had 
paid in taxes. These last two methods 
bore heavily upon the poorer and the 
more sparsely populated districts. A 
majority of the towns endeavored to 
equalize the school privileges by combin- 
ing two or more of these methods, distrib- 
uting a part equally, and a part accord- 
ing to the valuation or the number of 
children, or both. Frequently a sum was 
set aside to be used at the discretion of 


the selectmen or the school committee, 
to aid the poorer districts. 

But in spite of this there were districts 
whose school money was the merest pit- 
tance. As late as 1844 several districts 
are reported as receiving less than ten 
dollars; and one received only $5.60 to 
provide its children with schooling for a 
year. Each district aimed to get the 
most for its money. Quality and quantity 
were likely to be in inverse proportion. 
A cheaper teacher meant more weeks of 
school ; so that the phrase by which the 
law expressed the work of the pruden- 
tial committee, “to contract with the 
teacher,’’ was most expressive. 

In the largest towns the schools kept 
the most of the year. In the great ma- 
jority there was a winter term of ten or 
twelve weeks, attended by the older 
children, and kept by a master; and a 
summer term of equal length, kept by a 
woman, for the benefit chiefly of the little 
ones. In the poorer towns a single term 
of two or three months was all that was 
furnished, and some of the poorest dis- 
tricts had but a few weeks. 

During the period under consideration 
there was some broadening of the school 
work. Upto 1789 the elementary schools 
had been required to teach only reading 
and writing ; most of them had taught the 
boys some arithmetic. ‘The new law 
made arithmetic compulsory, and added 
the English language, orthography, and 
decent behavior. In 1827 geography was 
required for the first time. Early in the 
present century the catechism, the Psalter, 
and the Bible were almost universally dis- 
placed by the spelling-book and the 
reader. ‘This change had been going on 
gradually for many years. ‘The general 
unity of religious doctrine, which had 
characterized the people during the first 
century, had given place to a diversity. 
Within the churches themselves theologi- 
cal views became rife, which to the 
stanch adherents of the old faith recalled 
the ancient heresy of Arius and the more 
recent though not less dangerous errors 
of Socinus and Arminius. During the 
French and Indian wars, contact with 
British army officers had leavened the 
community with the prevalent English 
deism ; and during the Revolution, and 
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subsequently, the friendly association 
with France had scattered widely the 
more pronounced infidelity of the French 
philosophers. Under the influence of 
these changes in sentiment the Calvinis- 
tic New England primer gave way almost 
everywhere to the spelling-book,— chiefly 
Perry’s or Dilworth’s, both of English 
origin; these in their turn yielding place 
to that most famous American classic, the 
blue-backed spelling-book of Noah Web- 
ster. Not without strenuous opposition 
in some towns, the Psalter and the Bible 
were replaced by some of the many read- 
ing books which began to be made soon 
after the Revolution, and which have 
been pouring forth in ever-increasing 
numbers to the present time. Pre-emi- 
nent among these early readers were 
“The American Preceptor” and “ ‘The 
Columbian Orator’’; and _ later, “The 
American First Class Book” had wide 
acceptance. ‘The titles of the books ap- 
pealed to the national spirit, evoked by 
the stirring events of the Revolutionary 
and constitution-making period, while the 
contents of the books were adapted to 
foster and develop the same spirit. For 
example, ‘‘The Columbian Orator ”’ con- 
tained that famous speech of Colonel 
Barre on the Stamp Act, in which he so 
indignantly denied the assertions of ‘Town- 
shend that the colonies had been planted 
by the care, nourished by the indulgence, 
and protected by the arms of the mother 
country. It contained no less than seven 
extracts from the speeches of Pitt in op- 
position to the measures of George III. 
and his ministers. It had speeches by 
Fox, and Sheridan, and Erskine; it had 
parts of the address of President Carnot 
at the festival in Paris, which celebrated 
the successful establishment of the Freneh 
Republic, and the congratulatory address 
to the United States in the same year, 
with Washington’s reply; and it had the 
most significant portions of Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 

“The First Class Book,”’ if less stirring 
in its appeal to patriotism, introduced 
the pupils to the newly risen stars of 
American literature in the prose of Irv- 
ing, the poetry of Bryant, and the pulpit 
oratory of Buckminster and Channing, 
while in Scott and Byron and Campbell 


they became acquainted with the newest 
in the literature of England. 

The importance of this change in the 
New England schools cannot be over- 
estimated. Its influence was deep and 
abiding. ‘The substitution of the selfish 
and sordid aphorisms of Franklin for the 
proverbs of Solomon and the divine pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
declamations of Webster and Pitt for the 
lofty patriotism of Moses and Isaiah, the 
feeble reasoning in ethics of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld and Hannah More for the com- 
pact logic of Paul’s Epistles, the tinsel 
glitter of Byron for the upspringing 
devotion of David, and the showy scene 
painting in the narratives of Scott for the 
simplicity of the Gospel story of the life 
of Christ, —such a substitution could not 
take place without modifying, subtly but 
surely, all the life currents of the com- 


munity. 


Not only in language, but in arithmetic, 
books by native authors superseded those 
in use. In place of Hodder’s, which had. 
been common, the famous treatise pre- 
pared by Nicholas Pike of Newburyport, 
and published in that town in 1788, 
gained wide acceptance, aided, no doubt, 
by flattering testimonials from George 
Washington, Gov. Bowdoin, and _ the 
presidents of Harvard, Yale, and Dart- 
mouth colleges. It was a portentous 
volume of 512 pages, almost encyclo- 
pedic in its mathematical range. Be- 
sides arithmetic proper, it introduced the 


‘student to algebra, geometry, trigonome- 


try, and conic sections. Applications of 
the arithmetic are made to problems in 
all forms of mechanics, gravity, pendulum, 
mechanical -powers, and to such astro- 
nomical problems as the calculation of 
the moon’s age and the time of its 
phases, the time of high water, and the 
date of Easter. 

The labor involved in the computation 
of ordinary business transactions at this 
period is almost appalling. ‘The money 
units were the English; two pages only 
are given to Federal money, as it was 
called, which Congress had just estab- 
lished, but which had not come into 
general use. Nine kinds of currency 
were in use in commercial transactions, 
and the students of this arithmetic were 
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taught to express each in terms of the 
others, making seventy-two distinct rules 
to be learned and applied. 

Under the title “Practice,” which is 
described as “ an easy and concise method 
of working most questions which occur in 
trade and business,” the learner is re- 
quired to commit a page of tables of 
aliquot parts of pounds and shillings, of 
hundredweights and tons, and a table of 
per cents of the pound in shillings and 
pence. ‘These tables contain more than 
a hundred relations, and the application 
is in more than thirty-four cases, each with 
a rule, of which the following is an ex- 
ample : — 

When the price is shillings, pence, 

and farthings, and not an even part of a 
pound, multiply the given quantity by the 
shillings in the price of one yard, etc., 
and take parts of parts from the quan- 
tity for the pence, etc., then add them 
together, and their sums will be the an- 
swer in shillings,” etc. And there were 
thirty-four such rules. 

Under the topic ‘‘ Tare and Trett”’ is 
the following rule, unintelligible to the 
present generation :— 

“Deduct the tare and trett, divide the 
suttle by 168, and the quotient will be 
the cloff, which subtract from the suttle, 
and the remainder will be the neat.” 

This book gave tone to all the arithmetic 
study of the district school period, and is 
responsible for that excessive devotion to 
arithmetic which has of late been the 
subject of just complaint. It is charac- 
terized by an almost endless elaboration 
of cases and prescription of rules. ‘There 
are fourteen rules under simple multipli- 
cation, and in all the book 362. ‘The 
understanding of the pupil is taxed, and 
sometimes severely, to grasp the meaning 
of the rule. No hint of a reason for the 
rule is given, except in an occasional 
foot-note ; but there are problems which 
tax the mathematical capacity to the 
utmost. 

A majority of the district school pupils, 
especially the girls, ciphered only through 
the four fundamental rules, with a short 
excursion into vulgar fractions. If they 
penetrated into the mysteries of the rule 
of three, they were accounted mathe- 
maticians ; and if in later and degenerate 


days one ciphered through “Old Pike,”’ 
he was accounted a prodigy; and if he 
aspired to teach, all doors were open to 


him. 


Grammar and geography were learned 
in almost all the schools, though not by 
all the pupils. Harvard College, in 1816, 
extended its requirements for admission 
to include a knowledge of ancient and 
modern geography. ‘lhis forced it into 
the fitting schools, and made it attractive 
to the more ambitious students in the 
districts. Morse’s Geography was most 
common, and Murray’s Grammar in some 
of its many abridgments. ‘The study of 
grammar culminated in parsing; and 
Pope’s *‘ Essay on Man,” and Milton’s 
‘‘ Paradise Lost,” became familiar hunt- 
ing grounds for the pursuit of linguistic 
subtleties and arenas for the display of 
grammatical jugglers and acrobats. 

Spelling had been little taught, but in 
the period which we are describing it 
became a craze, absorbing into itself 
most of the interest and enthusiasm of 
the schools. Not only in the regular 
school exercises was it prominent, but it 
overflowed its bounds and revelled in 


evening spelling schools, and_ brought 


into rivalry and friendly combat neigh- 
boring districts, which sent their cham- 
pions to contend in orthographic tourna- 
ments. 

Of the teachers of these schools there 
were three classes. A majority of the 
winter schools were kept by men who 
might be called semi-professional teach- 


‘ers; that is, they reckoned on the wages 


of a winter’s teaching as a regular part 
of their annual income. In a certain 
irregular way many of them were itiner- 
ants. In the course of a long life they 
taught in all the districts of a number of 
contiguous towns; sometimes keeping 
the same school for two or three succes- 
sive winters, making a new contract each 
time. ‘There were many roving charac- 
ters who journeyed more widely, in search 
of novelty, or because a prophet is more 
honored among strangers than in his own 
country. Such an one was Ichabod Crane, 
a Connecticut schoolmaster, but domes- 
ticated in Sleepy Hollow. During the 
larger part of the year these men were 
engaged in farming or some mechanical 
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industry. Another class was made up of 
students, who by dint of labor in the 
district schools in the winter, and in the 
hayfield in the summer, contrived to 
work their way through the academy and 
the college. So the students of medi- 
cine and law and divinity helped to pay 
their way. ‘There are few of the older 
professional men to-day who, among the 
reminiscences of their callow youth, have 
not some associated with their keeping 

district school. 

‘The summer schools were almost always 
kept by women. <A majority of these 
were young, ambitious girls, eager for a 
term at the academy, which they must 
earn or go without,— independent girls, 
who liked to show that they could do 
something for their own support in the 
only way then open to them. For most 
of these good men were waiting, and 
they found ample room to exercise all 
their powers and to satisfy their noblest 
ambitions in making homes. For some, 
alas ! Providence planned no such career, 
and they grew old, and passed into the 
sere and yellow leaf as schoolmarms, — 
sometimes sweetening as they ripened, 
sometimes quite the contrary. 

The wages of the teachers varied 
widely. ‘len or twelve dollars a month 
was common, though in rare cases, in 
wealthy districts, a man of experience 
and more than usual culture earned 
twenty. Women received from four to 
ten dollars. Besides this money pay- 
ment, the districts boarded the teachers. 
By this arrangement the district sup- 
plemented the scanty town appropriation, 
and secured a longer school. Usually 
the teacher “boarded round” among the 
parents of his pupils, proportioning his 
time to the number of children who at- 
tended his school. Under these _ con- 
ditions the master acquired a knowledge 
of family history, an acquaintance with 
the domestic affairs of the neighborhood, 
' which even the doctor and the minister 
might envy. He learned discretion and 
a power of self-adaptation as he passed 
from the more comfortable homes of 
independence and refinement, through 
all the social grades, finding taste and 
neatness and intelligence among the 


poor, coarse abundance associated with 


of the Roman amphitheatres. 
early Christians were stretched by the 


ignorance, and sometimes shiftlessness 
and poverty and pride going hand in 
hand. ‘Time would fail to describe the 
agonies and delights of this most unique 
system. 

As to the qualifications required to 
teach these district schools, the law made 
good moral character and competence to 
teach the branches indispensable; but 
custom and necessity prescribed two 
others, which obscured the legal de- 
mand. For women the- surest passport 
to employment was to be related by 
blood or marriage, to the prudential 
committee of the district. His daugh- 
ters or his sisters, of course, had first 
consideration ; then his nieces, then his 
wife’s connections to the remotest de- 
grees of consanguinity. No little fric- 
tion sometimes accompanied these family 
arrangements, but the district was power- 
less until the next annual meeting, when 
it might choose another committee-man, 
by having votes enough, and thus sub- 
stitute a new dynasty. 

For men, to keep the winter schools, 
the highest qualification was pluck. My 
readers will recall Dr. Holmes’s descrip- 
tion of the gladiatorial combat in the 
Pigwacket school, in which the master 
routed the combined forces of Abijah 
Weeks, the butcher’s son, and his “ yallah 
dog.” ‘The story is a typical one: ask 
any man who has taught a district school 
and he will remember, or imagine he 
does, just such a scene. 

Such life-and-death struggles are as in- 
separably associated with the little red 
schoolhouses as they are with the ruins 
As_ the 


rack, and boiled in oil, and roasted over 
slow fires, and stung to death by bees, 
and torn to pieces by wild beasts, so the 
young man beginning a term in a new 
school expected to be tormented by the 
older boys. If, like Bernard Langdon, 
beneath a scholarly exterior he concealed . 
the skill of a trained athlete, he might 
surprise his antagonist by an unexpected 
display of pugilism. But if he lacked 
the muscle or the courage, his work as 
teacher came to an ignominious end. 
When the boys had ‘“ put out” two or 
three masters in succession, the school 
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acquired a reputation of being “ hard,” 
and the committee were forced to can- 
vass widely and pay liberally for a man 
who had “fought with beasts at Ephesus ’”’ 
and had conquered. ‘That these condi- 


tions were not rare is shown by the fact. 


that in 1837 more than three hundred 
schools were broken up by the insubordi- 
nation of the pupils or the incompetence 
of the teachers. 

Such, in general, were the district 
schools. We may profitably stay for a 
moment to ask and to answer the ques- 
tion, what did they do for the education 
of the Massachusetts boys and girls? 
Whether we mean by education, the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge merely, or 
the culture of intellect and feeling and 
will which ultimate in thoughtful, skilful, 
and righteous men and women, we must 
answer that these schools, even the best 
of them, did little. 

Looking at Massachusetts society in 
the last generation, it is easy to find men 
of mark, professional men of great ability, 
and men who laid broad and deep the 
foundations of the great business inter- 
ests of our State, commercial and manu- 
facturing ; men and women, too, capable 
of appreciating great moral truths, and 
rising to the level of the sublimest per- 
sonal sacrifices for the sake of truth. It 
is easy, too, to see that through all the 
communities where the district schools 
flourished, there was a high average of 
general intelligence and moral thought- 
fulness. Knowing how prone we all are 
to argue from Tenterden steeple to the 
Goodwin Sands, “ post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc,” it need not seem strange that men 
have argued that these characteristics of 
individuals and communities were due 
to the work of the district schools. But 
if we think, we are forced to see that if 
every effect must have an adequate cause, 
there is no proportion of adequacy be- 
tween the school work and these effects. 
The knowledge which an average boy or 
girl could acquire and retain, in ten or 
twelve weeks’ study, for each of ten or 
twelve years, each period of study sepa- 
rated from the next by forty weeks of 
something else, must be scanty under the 
best conditions. And the training of 
powers, mental or moral, could at best 


only be intermittent and desultory. But 
when besides the meagreness of oppor- 
tunity we consider the unfavorable physi- 
cal conditions, — the crowded, unhealthy, 
uncomfortable rooms, the inexperience 
and ignorance of most of the instructors, 
the mechanical and dreary, often mean- 
ingless task-work which went by the 
name of study,— we are forced to con- 
clude that other influences must have 
been at work, that we may have overesti- 
mated the district school. 7 

The power and majesty with which the 
Mississippi sweeps by New Orleans to the 
Gulf were not brought by it out of Lake 
Itasca; but let us give the lake credit for 
what it did do. It set the rill a-flowing : 
so did the district school. It gave the 
children of the generation the key to the 
world’s thought in the world’s literature. 
What that key was worth depended upon 
what use they made of it. 

Edmund Stone, a distinguished man of 
science, was taught to read by a servant 
of the Duke of Argyle. Here is his story : 
“T first learned to read. ‘The masons 
were then at work on your house. I ap- 
proached them one day and observed that 
the architect used a rule and compasses, 
and that he made calculations. I in- 
quired what might be the meaning and 
the use of these things, and I was informed 
that there was a science called arithmetic. 
I purchased a book of arithmetic, and I 
learned it. I was told that there was an- 
other science called geometry ; I bought 
the necessary books, and I learned geom- 
etry. By reading I found that there 
were good books of these two sciences in 
Latin; I bought a dictionary and I 
learned Latin. I understood, also, that 
there were good books of the same kind 
in French; I bought a dictionary and I 
learned French. And this, my lord, is 
what I have done. It seems to me that 
we may learn everything when we know 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet.” 

Abraham Lincoln, learning little but 
his primer at school, found within himself 


a hunger for books, and in succession and © 


slowly read and absorbed the Bible, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Aésop’s Fables, a Life of 
Washington, and Plutarch’s Lives. Here 
was an education in itself. 

So the district school opened .to the 
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children a very narrow way into the 
world’s knowledge, — set the door just a 
little ajar. Where back of the school was 
a home in which, not for twelve weeks 
but for fifty-two, not in winter alone but 
all the four seasons through, there was a 
father or a mother setting a high value upon 
education, — because they had it or be- 
cause they lacked it, — ambitious for their 
children and stimulating them to do their 
best ; where back of the school was a long 
line of educated ancestry, planting in the 
children scholarly instincts and perpetuat- 
ing them through generations, blood al- 
ways telling,— the blood of country doc- 
tors and lawyers and ministers and 
teachers, — where these conditions ex- 
isted the door was pushed wider open, 
and in broader fields of opportunity the 
work of education went on. 

Sometimes there came into the life of 
the pupils in these schools a personal in- 
fluence strong and lasting. Some gentle, 
patient, sweet-voiced, and sweet-mannered 
girl, teaching the little ones in a summer 
school, so impressed her personality upon 
their minds and hearts that they wor- 
shipped her. ‘Through all their lives they 
reverenced womanhood as idealized in 
her. I have heard old men speak of such 
with tears, showing that her image in their 
memory has over it the saintly nimbus. 
Among the student teachers, too, were ar- 
dent, enthusiastic ones, full of moral ear- 
nestness, who struck fire when they found 
a flint; who appreciated the scholarly in- 
stincts when they found them; encour- 
aged the boys and girls; gave them 
special help and direction, and drew 
them to higher levels of thought and 
action. 

But for the slow and the dull, for the 
children of ignorant parents with no he- 
redity for culture, especially in the remoter 
districts, the district school scarcely threw 
a glimmer into the darkness. ‘Two posi- 
tive evils resulted from the district system, 
where it was fully established. It was 


fatal to a broad and generous public spirit. 
When the conduct of church affairs had 
been given to the parish, the care of roads 
and the care of schools to the districts, there 
was little left for the town to do, and the 
town spirit waned before the narrow and 
petty local interests. 


The spirit of prog- 


ress during the last half-century has found 
in this narrowest of provincialisms its 
most persistent and bitterest of opposi- 
tion. ‘This has been true not only in ed- 
ucational matters, but along all lines of 
social and business development. ‘There 
came to be among the districts a jeal- 
ousy of each other, and in the smaller and 
outlying districts a suspicion and jealousy 
of the central and more populous districts, 
which effectually hindered the progress of 
reform. A looker-on in the town meet- 
ings would be impressed by the dog-in-the- 
manger spirit which often characterized 
the words and votes of the people who 
lived outside the village centres. What 
they could not personally enjoy, they 
would combine to prevent others from en- 
joying. ‘This is one cause of the dead- 
ness and decay of towns. From a social 
consideration, the creation of the district 
as a political unit was an unmixed evil. 
On the educational side, the most con- 
spicuous effect of the disintegration of 


the towns was the disappearance of the 


old grammar schools. ‘The law of 1789, 
notwithstanding it freed 120 towns from 
the ancient obligation to provide free 
classical instruction, still left that obliga- 
ion upon 110 towns. But in 1824 a new 
statute exempts, too, from this burden, 
all towns having less than 5,000 inhab- 
itants. At this time 172 towns should 
have been employing a master competent 
to instruct in Latin and Greek. ‘The 
new law left but seven towns in the State 
legally bound to furnish any education 
higher than the rudiments. ‘These were 
all commercial towns, — Boston, Charles- 
town, Salem, Marblehead, Gloucester, 
Newburyport, and Nantucket. As _ the 
name grammar school disappeared from 
the statutes, the institution itself also 
faded out of the memory of the people, 
and practically there was no public recog- 
nition of the value or need of a liberal 
education. Indeed in the grammar 
schools which were still maintained there 
were but few Latin scholars. In_ the 
Roxbury school, in 1770, of 85 pupils, 
but 9 were studying Latin; and in New- 
buryport, at a later period, there were but 
5 Latiners in a school of 60 children. 
Several influences had probably com- 
bined to produce this reaction. ‘There 
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had been a growing indisposition through- 
out the eighteenth century to support 
the grammar schools. ‘The development 
of the district system had made it less 
easy for all the people to share in the 
benefits of a single school; a moving 
grammar school could not have been a 
success; and local jealousy made _ the 
people unwilling to plant in one district 
what all the districts could not equally 
enjoy. 

In the early part of this century began 
that migration from the towns to Boston, 
when country boys who had learned in- 
dustry and frugality on the farms, in spite 
of the limited opportunities for education, 
laid the foundations for princely fortunes. 
From 181o to 1830 Boston gained nearly 
one hundred per cent in population. 
Emerson has sung: “ ‘Things are in the 
saddle and rule mankind.” — Already 
“things’’ were mounting, and material 
success gained by men with scanty learn- 
ing made literary culture seem a luxury 
rather than a necessity. ‘lhe clergy were 
less potential than in the early days, and 
could do less to stem the current. More 
than this, an itinerant clergy, full of reli- 
gious zeal, though illiterate, by the contrast 
of its spiritual fervor with the coldness of 
the more highly educated regular minis- 
ters tended to bring college learning into 
disrepute. Added to all these was the 
poverty which followed the Revolution, 
and from which in the first quarter of the 
century the people at large were only just 
recovering. Public spirit was not broad 
and high enough to induce people to tax 
themselves for what all could not enjoy 
and what many deemed unnecessary. 

While the free public schools were in 
this state of decline, a new institution 
came into being,—the incorporated acad- 
emy. It has an honorable place in 
Massachusetts history. In its inception it 
reminds us of the early grammar schools 
in England. In 1761, William Dummer, 
dying in Boston, left by will his mansion 
house and farm in Newbury for the es- 
tablishment of a free school to be main- 
tained forever on the estate. ‘This Wil- 
liam Dummer came of an ancient and 
honorable colonial family, and had been 
lieutenant governor during some of the 
stormiest years which preceded the Rev- 


olution. He had received his own edu- 
cation in the Boston Latin School, and 
later had resided for several years in 
England, where he probably became ac- 
quainted with the form of school which 
he afterward founded, and where, perhaps, 
he first conceived the idea of his own 
benefaction. In accordance with the 


terms of the will, the Dummer Free School 


was opened in 1762, and Samuel Moody 
was called from York to be its first 
master. 

Among Master Moody’s earliest scholars 
was Samuel Phillips of Andover. Fitted 
for college at the Dummer School, he 
graduated from Harvard at nineteen. 
He at once took an active part with Sam 
Adams and John Hancock in the Massa- 
chusetts Provincial Congress, and during 
the succeeding years of the Revolution 
he was ardently serving the colonial 
cause. At the same time he was prepar- 
ing for loftier service. ‘Through his in- 
fluence a school was founded at Andover 
in 1778 by the munificent gift of three 
brothers, Samuel Phillips of Andover, 
John Phillips of Exeter, and William 
Phillips of Boston. It was called the 
Phillips School, but in 1780 it was incor- 
porated by the Legislature under the 
name Phillips Academy. years 
later the Dummer School was also in- 
corporated under the new name, Dum- 
mer Academy. | 

The use of the word “‘academy’”’ as ap- 
plied to these new schools has_ been 
traced by the late Rev. Charles Ham- 
mond, of Monson, to the endowed schools 
of the English dissenters. ‘These people 
had been excluded from the old founda- 
tion schools, and had been forced to 
provide classical training for themselves. 
Mr. Hammond suggests that they prob- 
ably received their first suggestion of a 
name for their new institutions from 
Milton’s Tractate on Education, in which 
the great dissenter called his ideal school 
an academy. 

Following close upon the incorporation 
of Phillips and Dummer came the found- 
ing of the scarcely less famous Leicester 
Academy in 1784, and in rapid succes- 
sion Derby, Bristol, Marblehead, West- 
ford, Westfield, Plymouth, and New 
Salem. ‘To three of these, in the acts 


“ 
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of incorporation, the State had given a 
grant of land in the province of Maine. 
Petitions for similar aid came from other 
- towns, and in 1797 it became necessary 
for the State to determine the relation of 
these schools to the public that a uniform 
policy might be established by the Com- 
monwealth in its dealing with them. ‘The 
subject was referred to a committee 
which reported through Nathan Dane of 
Beverly, a man who had achieved a 
national reputation as the author in the 
Continental Congress of the Ordinance 
of 1787, by which.the Northwest ‘Terri- 
tory was set apart for freedom. ‘This 
report favored the continuance of the 
plan of giving State aid to the amount of 
a half township to academies founded 
under certain conditions : — 

1. There must be a neighborhood of 
30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, not accom- 
modated by existing academies. 

2. State grants should only be in aid 
of schools which had a permanent fund 
contributed by towns or individuals. 

3. All parts of the State should share 
alike in the distribution of State aid. 

The Legislature adopted the report, 
and the incorporated academies became 
in a sense public schools. From this 
they increased so rapidly, that before 
1840, 112 acts of incorporation had 
passed the Legislature, authorizing acad- 
emies in 88 towns, though not all were 
opened. ‘They were in every county. 
Essex had twelve ; Middlesex, fourteen ; 
Norfolk, eight; Plymouth, nine; Bristol, 
three ; 
Hampshire, six; Hampden, six; Berk- 
shire, eight; Barnstable, five; Dukes, 
two; and Nantucket, one. 

‘The spirit which founded the earlier 
academies was a resurrection: it was the 
spirit which moved in John Eliot to cry 
out in his prayer at the synod at Cam- 
bridge, “Lord, for schools everywhere 
among us; that our schools may flourish ; 


that every member of this assembly may: 


go home and procure a good school to 
be encouraged in the town in which he 
lives !’’ It was the spirit which dictated 
the dying bequest of John Harvard ; 
which led the Connecticut ministers to 
lay down their books on the table at 
Bramford, saying, “I give these books to 


Worcester, ten; Franklin, five ;. 


found a college in this colony”; it was 
the spirit of John Locke and of Martin 
Luther; it was a lofty Christian patriot- 
ism, aS sagacious as it was. fervent, as 
practical as it was devout. It was that 
Puritanism, which is as old as the ages, 
resting upon the solid foundations, the 
glory of God and the welfare of man. 
None can read the story of Judge Phil- 
lips and Ebenezer Crafts without being 
moved to thank God and take courage. 
The purpose of the founders was _ pri- 
marily to provide a means’ by which 
young men could be fitted for college, 
and through it for the requirements of 
public and_ professional life. When 
Leicester Academy was founded, there 


- was not in all Worcester County an edu- 


cational institution higher than the dis- 
trict schools. The few boys who were 
fitted for college learned their Latin and 
Greek by their own fireside, or as they 
followed the plough, and they recited 
them to the parish ministers. 

But there was a broader purpose un- 
derlying this movement. It was the hope 
of the founders that public sentiment 
might be stimulated, and that a_ higher 
educational standard might be set up. 
By putting before the youth of the 
country opportunities for education, they 
hoped to create a desire for it; and they 
aimed to furnish to students who could 
not go to college the elements at least of 
a liberal e€ducation. ‘This is apparent 
from the list of studies which was _ in- 
cluded in the acts of foundation: Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, and French languages ; 
writing, arithmetic, and geography; the 
art of speaking, practical geometry, logic, 
and philosophy ; while the possibility of 
future growth was provided for by the 
general clause, ‘such other liberal arts 
and sciences as the trustees shall direct.” 

These schools realized the most san- 
guine hopes of their founders, and justi- 
fied the liberality of public and_ private 
benefactors. In their history English 
history repeated itself. A few with ampler 
endowments under the impulse of abler 
men took a front rank, as Eton and Har- 
row and Rugby had done, and drew their 
students from a wider constituency ; be- 
coming in a broad sense public schools. 
Others became only centres of local 
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interest ; mere day schools for town pupils. 
But they all in varying degree fulfilled 
their mission. They fitted for college 
and served-alike the church and State. 
Dummer, under its first master, educated 
fifteen members of Congress, two chief 
justices of the Supreme Court, one presi- 
dent of Harvard College, and four college 
professors. Leicester, in 1847, had fitted 
four governors, three Supreme Court 
judges, one college president, five college 
professors. Monson numbers among its 
alumni more than two hundred ministers 
of the gospel. 

But besides this work as fitting schools, 
the academies had an immeasurable in- 
fluence in broadening non-college stu- 
dents. ‘They reached an immense mul- 
titudeof young people. In 1876, Leicester 
had received from six thousand to eight 
- thousand pupils, of whom perhaps four 
hundred had been fitted for college. 
Westfield had sent out over eight thou- 
sand persons ; Lawrence, at Groton, nearly 
eight thousand ; New Salem, not less. than 
seven thousand. In eighty or ninety 
years —three generations— these four 
schools alone had brought into a scholarly 
atmosphere, had kept under the instruc- 
tion of scholarly men and women, for a 
longer or shorter time, not less. than 
thirty thousand young men and women— 
ten thousand to a generation; and these 
are only four, of more than a_ hundred, 
such schools. 

When we hear of the scanty opportu- 
nity afforded to the children in the first 
half of the century —the few weeks in 
the little red schoolhouse under the igno- 
rant and incompetent instructor — we 
must keep in mind the fact that in every 
town some of the children, as they 
reached years of maturity, were receiving 
the elements of culture. A single term 
at the academy might serve, often did 
serve, to give a new turn to life; to open 
the windows of the mind, often of the 
soul, to new and refining influences; to 
make the young man or woman more sus- 
ceptible to the spirit of progress, which 
was the spirit of the age. If we ask in 
brief what the academies did, they trained 
the leaders of two generations. 

Besides these direct results, certain in- 
direct and less apparent influences may 


be traced to the endowed schools. Not 
only did they hold up a higher standard 
of education, but also a higher standard 
of teaching. ‘The college-bred teachers, 
who had given character to the early 
grammar schools, had largely disappeared. 
The district schools furnished no oppor- 
tunity for professional teachers ; but with 
the development of the academies a new 
class of teachers was developed. Master 
Moody for twenty-eight years at Dummer 
is a John the Baptist, “ suggesting Elias, 
or one of the old prophets.” He ranks 
with Ezekiel Cheever and Elijah Corlet ; 
and after him Nehemiah Cleveland, Eli- 
phalet Pearson, Joseph Emerson, Samuel 
‘Taylor, and Charles Hammond. “ ‘There 
were giants in those days.” 

It is true that the courses of study were 
somewhat pretentious, and the methods 


of instruction and modes of administra- 


tion would not commend themselves to 
our judgment in all respects. Josiah 
Quincy, who went to Phillips in its open- 
ing year, says that the discipline was 
severe and disheartening ; that there was 
no consideration for childhood ; that for 
four years he was tormented with studies 
not suited to his years. Master Moody 
knew nothing but Latin and Greek, and 
cared for nothing else, and, as one of 
Marryat’s boys says of his instructor, ‘he 
drove learning into the heads of his 
pupils as the carpenter drives oakum into 
the seams of a ship.” “If severe in 
aught’”?»— and doubtless most of them 
were — “the love they bore to learning was 
in fault.’ But many of them worked out 
in their own practice and anticipated 
some of the best things in modern school 
life. From them came many of the im- 
proved text-books of the period, and they 
were prime movers in the formation of 
the educational associations. 

The broadening of the earlier educa- 


tional work in the academy made it pos- 


sible for the colleges to enlarge the scope 
of their training. In 1789 no knowledge, 
even of common arithmetic, was required 
for admission to Harvard, though doubt- | 
less it was presupposed; nor was the 
candidate required to know anything of 
geography. But in 1814 the college 
called for arithmetic, through the rule of 
three, and announced that after 1815 it 
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would also demand a knowledge of an- 
cient and modern geography. In 1816 
it asked for the whole of the arithme- 
tic. Yale, too, enlarged its requirements 
about the same time, and both colleges 
developed largely the English side of 
their work. 

While we recognize the potent agency 
of the academies in raising the general 
educational standard of the time, we 
must admit that in another direction 
their influence was less beneficent. By 
the affection and respect which they en- 


gendered for themselves, they fostered 


the idea of private schools, and so re- 
acted injuriously. 

Sam Adams, that min of the people, 
early scented danger in this direction. As 
governor, in 1795, in his inaugural address, 
he said: “It is with satisfaction that I 
have observed the patriotic exertions of 
worthy citizens to establish academies in 
various parts of the Commonwealth. It 
discovers a zeal highly to be com- 
mended. But while it is acknowledged 
that great advantages have been derived 
from these institutions, perhaps it may be 
justly apprehended that multiplying them 
may have a tendency to injure the an- 
cient and beneficial mode of education 
in town grammar schools.. The peculiar 
advantage of such schools is that. the poor 
and the rich may derive equal benefits 
‘from them ; but none excepting the more 
wealthy, generally speaking, can avail 
themselves of the benefits of the acade- 
mies. Should these institutions detach 
the attention and influence of the wealthy 
from the generous support of the town 
schools, is it not to be feared that useful 
learning, instruction, and social feelings 
in the early parts of life may cease to be 
so equally and universally disseminated as 
it has heretofore been? I have thrown 
out these hints with a degree of diff- 
dence in my own mind. You will take 
them into your candid consideration, if 
you shall think them worthy of it.” 

All that Gov. Adams foresaw as possi- 
ble became actual. Pseudo-academies 
multiplied, after the type of Dr. Holmes’s 
Apollinean Female Institute, and private 
schools abounding, withdrew from the 
common schools the children of all but 
the poorest families. The wealthier peo- 


ple patronized the tuition schools ; the 
poorest, perforce, got what little they 
could from the free town schools; while 
between these extremes, pride and pov- 
erty struggled with each other, and as 


one or the other gained the ascendency 


the children alternated between the two 
institutions. 

' The scanty measure of education fur- 
nished by the town schools led to the 
founding of the academies. ‘The more 
the academies flourished, the worse be- 
came the town schools. 

In 1838-39 there was spent for in- 
struction in private schools — not incor- 
porated — one half as much money as 
was spent for the common schools. And 
the scripture was fulfilled which says, 
‘‘Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.’”’ People will never will- 
ingly and cheerfully support two systems 
of schools. Whenever the private school 
system in any community gets on its side 
the social and political -leaders, it will 
grind the public schools to the wall, and 
do it under legal and = constitutional 
sanctions. 

The half-century in which the district 
school and the academy flourished is also 
memorable for the change in_ public 
sentiment regarding the education of 
girls. In the earliest days, when Dor- 
chester set up its town school, it was 
left to the discretion of the elders and 
the selectmen whether maids should be 
taught with the boysor not. In the exer- 
cise of this discretion, they tacitly or 
otherwise decided against co-education, 
and until the Revolution girls graduated 
from the dame schools, and early en- 
tered upon domestic duties. The district 
schools in the smaller towns opened their 
doors to boys and girls alike, but few of 
the girls advanced beyond reading and 
writing. 

The Revolutionary period started new 
currents of thinking along many lines, 
and almost simultaneously in all the 


_ larger towns there arose a demand for 


ampler opportunities for the education 
of girls. ‘The practical form which the 


agitation assumed concerned the admis- 
sion of girls to the masters’ school. At 
first towns voted decidedly to be at no 
expense for educating girls. Slowly the 
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conservative party made concessions. The 
boys were sent home an hour earlier in the 
forenoon and afternoon, and the girls came 
in ; or the girls came an hour in the morn- 
ing, before the boys, and on Thursday after- 
_ noon (the boys’ holiday) ; this only during 
the summer months, — so tender was the 
consideration for what in the language of 
the time was called “the female health.” 

Thus the more ambitious girls worked 
their way a little into arithmetic and geogra- 
phy and grammar. It was fifty years after 
the Revolution before girls acquired equal 
privileges with the boys in the masters’ 
schools of the large towns. Meantime 
fashion had made some demands, and 
private schools were set up to add some 
frippery accomplishments — “ finishing 
schools.” ‘They taught a little French, a 
little embroidery, considerable dancing, 
and many elegant manners. Families of 
means sent their girls from the country to 
Boston, Salem, and Newburyport, to be 
polished for market. 

But during this time, while the voters in 
town and district meetings were wrestling 
with the question whether girls should be 
taught at all, and were grudgingly giving 
them a few crumbs from the boys’ table, 
while the more ignorant were derisively 
asking if the girls expected to carry pork 
to market that they wanted to learn arith- 
metic, and while young women who as- 
pired to be social leaders were trimming 
the rags of their ignorance with the passe- 
menterie of Turveydrop manners, some 
earnest souls had awakened to the convic- 
tion that girls might be more than drudges 
or dolls. 

The efforts of William Woodbridge in 
Connecticut, the success of girls in the early 
academies, — Leicester, Monson, Law- 
rence, and Bradford,— fostered the idea ; 
the writings of Miss Edgeworth and others 
still further stimulated it; and within ten 
years beginning with 1818, there were es- 
tablished at Byfield by Rev. Joseph Emer- 
son, at Troy by Emma Willard, at Hartford 
by Catherine Beecher and at Andover 
through the liberality of Mrs. Sarah Abbott, 
schools for girls, which, in breadth of Eng- 
lish scholarship and in methods of instruc- 
tion, surpassed any existing institutions 
of learning, not excepting the colleges. 
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Mr. Emerson was the first to introduce 
the topical method of study. -Miss Wil- 
lard pushed her girls into the higher 
mathematics, and at her school, in 1820, 
occurred the first public examination of a 
young woman in geometry. She intro- 
duced greatly improved methods of teach- 
ing geography and history, and with Wil- 


. liam Woodbridge prepared the best text- 


book in geography which had appeared. 


Some of these schools were mothers of © 


institutions. At the school at Byfield 
were Zilpah P. Grant and Mary Lyon. 
Together they taught the seminary at 
Derry, N. H., and afterward at Ipswich, 
until Miss Lyon opened her own school 
at Hadley. ‘These schools were pre- 
eminently religious institutions. Notonly 
was there systematic Bible study, but there 
was a profoundly devotional spirit pervad- 
ing all the life, ultimating in consecrated 
Christian womanhood. ‘here was an ex- 
hilaration due to the very novelty of the 
experience, an enthusiasm as of pioneers, 
a keenness of appreciation, an intellectual 
freshness and elasticity, with an a!l-absorb- 
ing moral and religious earnestness. No 
one can estimate the influence of all this 
upon New England life. 

It is to these early seminaries that the 
historian must look to account for the 
great moral reforms of the century which 
took so deep a hold on New England 
life. Not only did Byfield send out Har- 
riet Newell and Mrs. Judson as missiona- 
ries to the heathen, but from these schools 
came the strongest workers against in- 
temperance and slavery. 

When Mary Lyon was seeking for a 
name for her new school at South Had- 
ley, Dr. Hitchcock proposed to call it 
“The Pangynaskean Seminary.” 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
Had the name been adopted, the school 
would have died of ridicule, but the 
name suggested was grandly appropriate. 


It told that, for the first time in the his- . 


tory of the English-speaking race, the 
whole woman was to be put to school. 

As the voice of a herald was the voice 
of Ipswich, and Abbott, and Wheaton, 
and Mt. Holyoke, crying, — 


. Work out your freedom. Girls, 
Ravelsios is now no more a fountain sealed. ‘a 


Count Rumford. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


COUNT RUMFORD AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


By Frances M. Abbott. 


street in Munich, there stands the 


fe the Maximilian Strasse, the finest 
bronze statue of an American who 


won renown in three countries of Europe, : 


— England, Germany, and France. Born 
in Woburn, Mass., marrying in Concord, 
N. H., he was made a baronet by George 
III., and Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire by the Elector of Bavaria. He 
often dined with Napoleon, he corre- 
sponded with the Czar of Russia and the 
Emperor of Austria, and he was on 
intimate terms with all the scientific men 
of his time. In London he founded the 
Royal Institution, and cured five hundred 
smoking chimneys. In Bavaria he sup- 
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pressed the system of beggary and re- 
formed the army. He taught the world 
how to cook, he discovered the principle 
of the correlation of forces, and he in- 
vented porcelain kettles. 

Benjamin ‘Thompson, or, as he is better 
known, Count Rumford, was born March 
26, 1753, 1n a substantial house still 
standing a few rods south of the meeting- 
house in North Woburn, Mass. He died 
Aug. 21, 1814, at his estate in Auteuil, 
now included in Paris. Rumford’s last 
home was brought into tragic prominence 
in 1870, when its occupant, Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, cousin of Louis Napoleon, 
killed his opponent in a duel in the very 
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room were the American scientist in- 
vented lamps and carried on his experi- 
ments in light and heat. ‘The life of 
our Yankee Count covered but little 
more than sixty-one years, but its events 
were remarkable. 

Like Franklin, Rumford was a product 
of Eastern Massachusetts. The careers 
of the two Benjamins present many points 
of similarity. Born of yeoman parentage 
within twelve miles of one another, — 


Qi. 


— 
— 


Home of Sarah Walker, Mother of the Countess of Rumford. 


carried a shrewd New England common- 
sense into all their dealings with men 
and with nature. ‘They discarded the 
old classic, theoretical philosophy, and 
what they wanted to know they found 
out for themselves by direct experiment- 
ing. Although honored by European 
courts, they concerned themselves with 
the commonest every-day affairs, the 
household ways of farmers and me- 
chanics. No detail was too humble for 
their attention. Although devoting their 
lives to. benefiting their fellow-beings, 
neither appears to have been remarkably 
warm-hearted nor a great lover of his 
kind. There are blemishes in the private 
life of each. Cold, prudent, calculating, 
they pursued the relation between cause 
and effect with an assiduity and single- 
ness of purpose that amounted to genius. 

Franklin was the more brilliant writer ; 
it is partly on this account that he. is 
more widely known; but whoever reads 
the essays of Rumford will find them 
models of clear, forcible English, as well 
as food for thought. In politics the men 
chose opposing sides; hence the greater 
American repute of Franklin. Rumford 
remained loyal to his king, while Frank- 
lin allied himself with the rebels (the 
English way of putting it). Franklin 
showed himself a noble patriot, and 
became a nurse and defender of the 


young Republic, while Rumford fled, a 
proscribed refugee from his native land 
(the American judgment). 

Little Benjamin ‘Thompson appears to 
have had the usual advantages of a co- 
lonial New England boy. Although his 
father died when he was less than two 
years old, and his mother subsequently 
married Mr. Josiah Pierce of Woburn, 
and had four more children, ‘young 
Thompson was sent both to public and 
private schools, besides receiving the 
varied manual training of the rural 
youth of that day. It was early dis- 
covered, however, that his mind was 
not bent on farming. ‘The next thing 
to do was to make a trader of him. 
To this end he was apprenticed in his 


fourteenth year to Mr. John Appleton, 
a general merchant in Salem, Mass. 


Thompson found means to continue 
his studies and his experiments. He 
was particularly distinguished in mathe- 
matics. It is said that he calculated a 
solar eclipse before he was fifteen. He 
was a fine draughtsman, and his services 
were much in demand for marking silver 
and occasionally for making book-plates. 
He always had an interest in gunpowder 
and implements of warfare; and it was 
while making some fireworks to celebrate 
the repeal of the Stamp Act that he came 
near losing his eyes, if not his life, by a 
premature explosion. 

Before he was out of his teens young 
Thompson had served another apprentice- 
ship, with Mr. Hopestill Capen of Boston, 
where he learned French at an evening 
class ; he had studied medicine with Dr. 
John Hay of Woburn; he had taught 
school several terms; he had attended 
lectures at Harvard with his early neigh- 
bor and lifelong friend, Loammi Bald- 
win of Woburn, the projector of the Mid- 
dlesex Canal, and the man for whom the 
Baldwin apple was named; and he had 
attracted attention by his handsome face, 
his fine physique (he was an accom- 
plished athlete), and his scientific turn 


of mind. 
Of the events of this period, Thomp- . 


son’s Harvard experience probably made 
the most lasting impression. Although at 
Harvard but a short time and as aspecial 
student, he imbibed a love for the old. 
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college which manifested itself in many 
A little later than this we shall 
find him helping to remove the books 
from the college library to a place_of 
safety when the British invested Boston. 
He kept up a correspondence in later 
years with the Harvard presidents, par- 
ticularly with Dr. Willard, at whose house 
his daughter, Countess Sarah Rumford, 
often visited. Upon his death Rumford 
left a large portion of his property to 
Harvard, to found the Rumford profes- 
sorship, which has been filled by many 
eminent scientific men, notably the late 
Prof. E. N. Horsford. 

In the year 1772 occurred Thompson’s 
first marriage and the turning point in his 
career. ‘The youth of nineteen had come 
to Concord, N. H., to teach school; and 
the widow of Benjamin Rolfe fell in love 
with him. She was thirty-three. It 
sometimes seems as if men, quite as much 
as women, were indebted to a handsome 
face for their start in life. By all accounts 
young Thompson was a very fascinating 
fellow, with a charm of manner which 
thrones and courts were after- 
wards to acknowledge. 

His wife was the daughter of 
the first minister of the town, 
Rev. Timothy Walker, who for 
fifty-two years preached and 
taught and ruled with an au- 
thority known only to the old 
Congregational clergy.’ Sarah 
Walker’s two marriages were 
quite romantic. ‘Three years 
before, when a maiden of thirty, 
she became the bride of Col. 
Benjamin Rolfz, a bachelor of 
sixty, and the richest man in 
town. Among his possessions 
was a curricle, the only one in 
the Province except Gov. Went- 
| Young 
‘thompson had the benefit of this vehicle 
on his wedding journey ; and he and his 
wife and her baby boy, Paul Rolfe, took 
up their abode in the mansion of the 
old colonel. In this house, now, accord- 


‘The original parsonage of Mr. Walker has descended 
to his great-grandson, Joseph Burbeen Walker, Esq., the 
present occupant. In this house, now somewhat remod- 
elled, is preserved the valuable collection of Rumford por- 
traits, painted by the court artist, Kellerhoven, at Munich, 
in 1796. Mr. Walker has kindly allowed some of these 
pictures to be photographed for this article. The Walkers 
possess many other relics of the Countess and her father. 


ing to the provisions of the Countess’s 
will, the Rolfe and Rumford Home for 
Orphan Girls, was born their only child, 
Sarah ‘Thompson, afterwards Countess of 
Rumford. It is worth remarking here 


that the village of Concord had previously 


been known as Rumford, and it was 
this name that Thompson chose to in- 
corporate in his title when he was en- 
nobled by foreign powers. 

Through his wife’s connections Thomp- 
son became introduced to the best fami- 
lies at Portsmouth and Exeter. It was 
while attending a muster of the militia at 
the former place that he attracted the 
notice of Gov. John Wentworth, who was 
struck by his fine appearance on horse- 
back. The colonial magnate at once 
commissioned the handsome youth major 
of the New Hampshire militia. Perhaps 
this was the means of securing to Thomp- 
son all the titles that he afterwards pos- 
sessed, though at the time it was a most 


_injudicious preferment. 


The governor’s action at once aroused 


the jealousy of the older officers. The 


Birthplace of Count Rumford, Nortr Woburn, Mass. 


country was already beginning to feel the 
throbbings of freedom. Every friend 
of the Crown was suspected. No openly 
unpatriotic act has ever’ been proved 
against ‘Thompson; but in November, 
1774, he was obliged to leave Concord. 
He stayed for a while in Woburn, and it 
is said that he tried in vain to secure a 
commission in the Continental army. 
However that may be, ‘thompson finally 
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placed himself under British protection. 
In October, 1775, he drove from Woburn 
to Narragansett Bay, and there boarding 
the British frigate ‘‘ Scarborough,”’ forever 
alienated himself from the colonists. 

His promotion was rapid. He was 
made a bearer of dispatches to Lord 
George Germaine, who was pleased with 
his appearance, as every one else seems 
to have been, and se- 


“What a cursed thing to live in an 


island! ‘This step is more awkward than 


the whole journey. ‘The triumvirate of 
this memorable embarkation will consist 
of the grand Gibbon, Henry Laurens, 
Esq., president of Congress, and Mr. 
Secretary, Colonel, Admiral, Philosopher 
Thompson, attended by three horses, who 
are not the most agreeable fellow-passen- 
gers. If we survive, 


cured him a desk in 
the Colonial office. 
He made several 
cruises in British 
ships, where he both 
learned and taught 
naval warfare ; he be- 
came under secretary 
of state for England ; 
in 1781 and 1782 he 
was at Charleston, 
S. C., Long Island, 
and other parts of 
the American coast, 
in command of the 
king’s troops; and 
finally, at the close 
of the war, he was 
made colonel in the 
British army with 
half pay for life, and Lo 


I will finish and seal 
my letter at Calais.” 

For a second time 
Thompson was _in- 
debted to his fine 
appearance on horse- 
back for influential 
patronage. Arrived 
at Strasburg, the 
young colonel, 
mounted on one of 
his blooded English 
horses, attended a 
military’ review. 
Prince Maximilian of 
Bavaria, then a field 
marshal in the ser- 
vice of France, was 
attracted by the 
handsome. officer, 
just as Gov. Went- 


shortly after he be- 
came a baronet by 
grant of George III. 
Surely a remarkable record for a man 
who had not reached his thirty-first birth- 
day! 

In September, 1783, Thompson ob- 
tained permission from his sovereign to 
make a tour of Europe. ‘This journey 
was undertaken partly to gratify a desire 
for foreign travel, and partly with a view 
to seeking further military service under 
some other power. He crossed the 
Channel, Sept. 17, 1783. Among his 
fellow-travellers were two men of note, 
Henry Laurens, once president of the 
American Congress, then just released 
from the Tower of London, and the his- 
torian Gibbon. Gibbon makes note of 
the trip in a letter dated from Dover. 
The boat had already waited a day on 
account of the high wind, and the party 
was now looking forward to a night of 
tossing. Gibbon writes : — 


_ Col. Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, 
at the age of 30. 


worth had been ten 
years before. An ac- 
quaintance was 
formed, and after a few months’ travel, 
Thompson, in 1784, at the invitation of 
the Elector of Bavaria, took up his abode 
in Munich, where he lived for eleven 
years. ‘This period marks the time of his 
greatest political glory and philanthropic 
achievement. At the same time he ac- 
complished remarkable scientific work 
and wrote the essays published later in 
England. 

To anticipate some of the honors 
conferred upon Thompson during his 
Bavarian residence, I may mention that 
he was made privy councillor, and placed 
at the head of the War Department, and 
in 1791 he was raised to the dignity of 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire. He 
chose for his title the name of the little 
New Hampshire town where he first be- 
came master of an estate, and hence- 
forth he will be known as Rumford. 
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Munich was a good field for a political 
economist with the organizing mind of 
Rumford. For years the Electors had 
been under the domination of the Romish 
Church. Cuvier says of the country, 
There were more convents than manu- 
factories.” ‘The system of beggary had 
reached appalling dimensions. ‘Thomp- 
son’s Yankee common-sense soon taught 
him that the army was the point at which 
reform must begin. ‘The soldiers were 
wretchedly fed, lodged, and clothed, yet 
the state spent enormous sums on their 
maintenance. ‘They were ignorant and 
idle, impoverishing the community which 
their activity might have made prosperous. 

Thompson -saw that the key to the 
situation lay in “‘ making soldiers citizens, 
and citizens soldiers.” ‘The army was 
set to work building roads and making 
other public improvements, and each 
man was allowed to keep the proceeds 
of his labor. Agriculture was especially 
encouraged. A garden was started at 
every garrison, and each soldier was re- 
quired to keep his own little plot in good 
order. ‘Thompson practically introduced 
the ctltivation of the potato into Bavaria. 
A furlough of ten months was secured to 
a large portion of the soldiers. By this 
means they were enabled in rotation to 
visit their homes, work for their families, 
and plant and harvest the new crops, 
whose seeds they carried from the gar- 
rison. The beneficent result of this 
discipline was soon apparent throughout 
the country ; but it was only preliminary 
to a more important step, —the suppres- 
sion of the system of mendicancy. 

The beggary in Bavaria at this time 
seems to have been without a parallel. 
The roads were lined with vagabonds. 
They invaded the workshops and the 
churches with their demands for alms. 
On Jan. 1, 1790, Count Rumford put 
into summary execution a plan that he 
had long been maturing. New-Year’s 
was especially the beggars’ holiday, so 


_ far as they paid any regard to times or 


seasons. On that day, by means of the 
military power, every beggar in Munich 
was arrested and brought to the town 
house. There they were registered, 
sorted, and transferred to places previously 
prepared for them. The able-bodied were 
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sent to a house of industry, consisting of 
a series of workshops for the spinning, 
dyeing, and weaving of cotton, hemp, flax, 
and wool, also for the pursuing of several 
other trades. Connected with this were 
great kitchens, in which wholesome food 
was cooked for a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred workers. This house of industry 
not only reformed the habits of the poor, 
but it made all the clothing for the army, 
and in later years exported goods which 
brought in a considerable revenue. By 
Rumford’s orders all the towns in Bavaria 
were districted, every inhabitant was 
registered, and visitors investigated the 
needs of the worthy indigent. This was 
probably the beginning of the famous 
German poor-relief system. 

The English Garden at Munich was 
created by Rumford. He converted a 
desert and marsh of six hundred acres 
on the banks of the Isar into a beautiful 
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park, where now are stately trees, a lake, 
and charming walks and drives. ‘The 
Garden has since been much adorned 
with statuary; but to the American vis- 
itor the most interesting monument is an 
imposing memorial of sandstone and 
marble, erected in 1795, while Rumford 
was on a temporary visit to England. On 
one side are figures of Bavaria with the 
genius of Plenty, and on the other side 
is a large medallion of the philanthropist 
and economist. | 
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Besides his arduous labors in behalf of 
the Elector of Bavaria, Rumford ° was 
carrying on the scientific experiments 
which made him famous. His first vol- 
ume of essays, of which there are eigh- 
teen, was published in 1796. About this 
time, worn out by his manifold cares, he 
optained permission of the Elector to 
travel for a few months. In the summer 
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we find him at London, and on July 12, 
1796, he wrote a pair of twin letters 
whose effects promise to continue indefi- 
nitely. One was addressed to the Royal 
Society of England, of which he had been 
a fellow for some years; and the other 
was directed to John Adams, at that time 
president of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, an academy whose 
humble beginning dated back only to 
1780. ‘The two letters conveyed equiva- 
lent sums, —a thousand pounds to the 
English society, and $5,000 to its strug- 
gling American compeer. ‘The interest 
was to be set apart for the purchase of a 
gold and a silver medal to be awarded 
biennially to those persons who should 
make the most valuable discoveries in the 
practical application of light and _ heat. 
This gift was considered a munificent 
one at that time, especially to the poor 
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American society, and it is only one of 
many evidences that Rumford never 
ceased to cherish an interest in his native 
land. Both of these funds have since 
increased enormously, and it has been 
found difficult, especially in America, 
exactly to comply with the conditions. 
Important discoveries, such as would jus- 
tify the award, are not made so often as 
once in two years ; hence by judgment of 
the Supreme Court, Rumford’s instruc- 
tions have been so construed as to admit 
of using the interest for books, lectures, 
and philosophical apparatus for the 
Academy.’ Among the American recip- 
ients of the medal may be mentioned 
John B. Ericsson, Alvan Clarke of tele- 
scope fame, and George H. Corliss, 
whose steam engines are so _ widely 
known. On the Royal Society’s rolls 
appear many names of world-wide repute, 
among them Davy, Brewster, Fresnel, 
Faraday, Arago, Arnott, Pasteur and 
Tyndall. . 

It is at about this time that Rumford’s 
daughter Sarah again enters into his life. 
A child of a few months when her father 
left home, little Sarah’s youth had been 
spent with her mother and _ half-brother 
at the old Rolfe mansion in Concord, 
N. H. She often visited her relatives in 
Woburn, Mass., and she spent some time 
at Miss Snow’s in Boston, a noted “ se- 
lect’? school of the last century. There 
are many people now living in Concord 
who well remember the old Countess 
when she returned to spend her declin- 
ing years in her childhood’s home, where 
she died Dec. 2, 1852, at the age of 
seventy-eight. She was a tall, large- 
framed woman, with black hair, gray 
eyes, and a prominent nose. She seems 
to have borne little mental or physical 
resemblance to her distinguished father, 
though she possessed some of his talent 
for drawing, judging from her delicate 
sketches which I have seen. Rumford’s 
physical characteristics, blue eyes, auburn 
hair, and fair complexion, were bestowed 
upon little Sophy, daughter of the 


1 In 1871 the American Academy published a complete 
edition of Rumford’s works, also an admirable biography 
of the Count by Dr. George E. Ellis of Boston. Whoever 
wishes for a complete, judicious, and trustworthy record of 
the lite of this famous man, with ample quotations from 
original documents, is referred to Dr. Ellis’s fascinating 
book, an octavo volume of 680 pages. 
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Countess Baumgarten of Bavaria, a child 
who died in her eighth year. 

Shortly after the death of her mother, 
Sarah, then about twenty years old, was 
invited by her father to join him in 
Europe. This was a dazzling opportu- 
nity for a Yankee girl. The two met in 
London, where Sarah was introduced to 
many notabilities, especially to the ami- 
able Lady Palmerston, who showed her 
the greatest kindness. The journals of 
the young girl, whom we must now call 
the Countess, afford much entertaining 
matter. She records an amusing blunder 
which quite shocked the punctilious 
Count. The two had gone to call upon 
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for one of the royal favorites. ‘The walls 
were inlaid with. mirrors, designed for 
reflecting the beautiful person of the 
former occupant. There. were marble 
staircases so wide that six persons could 
walk abreast. ‘The Count seems to have 
determined that his daughter should be- 
come an accomplished woman, for she had 
masters in Italian, drawing, and music. 
She already spoke French. A _hair- 
dresser came every day; there was a 
great court function once a week; there 
were frequent riding exercises, for the 
Count wished to introduce the English- 
woman’s style of riding into Germany, 
and his daughter used the first sidesaddle 
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a lady of rank, and for some reason were 
received by the housekeeper. Miss Sally 
was not used to such a personage in 
America, —*‘ ladies there, even of the 
highest rank and fashion, performing 
such an office for themselves.”” She ac- 
cordingly made her best bow, a sweep- 
ing courtesy, fit for the queen. ‘This 
resulted in a lecture on etiquette from 
her father, who shortly afterward placed 
his rustic offspring at an English school, 
kept by some french -emzgrés of rank, 
Marquis and Marquise de Chabann. 

The young Countess’s court life began 
in Bavaria. The Count’s apartments 
were in a beautiful palace, originally built 


ever seen there; and what with the eti- 
quette and all, the motherless girl found 
her strength hardly equal to the demands 
upon it. She became quite ill, and was 
permitted to travel for a time with her 
friend ‘and chaperone, the excellent 
Countess Nogarola, a_ sister of the 
Countess Baumgarten, but a woman of 
quite different character. 

Countess Sarah in her journal thus 
refers to the court life. ‘The Elector, at 
the age of seventy-one, had married a . 


- beautiful Italian princess, just seventeen, 


who was exceedingly fond of gayety. 
“‘ Balls succeeded balls; drawing-rooms, 
concerts, the same. ‘The splendid palace 
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of Nymphenbourg, the summer court 
residence, became the scene of hilarity, 
fashion, and elegance. ‘The young Elec- 
trice figured at the head of it, singing 
agreeably, often performing in public, and 
dancing well, although a little lame. It 
was amusing to bystanders to be wit- 
nesses to the- conjugal struggles; the 
Elector looking steadfastly to the door, 
impatient for the moment to arrive to 
retire, and she, in the supplicating, artful 
manner of youth, saying, ‘One dance 
more! One dance more !’”’ 

Countess Sarah appears to have had 
many admirers at this time, but her father 
frowned upon them all. A certain Count 
Iaxis, one of Rumford’s aides-de-camp, 
figures quite prominently in the journals, 
but her father had him sent out of the 
country, and he was afterwards killed 
in one of Napoleon’s campaigns. Sir 
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Charles Blagden, an English friend of 
Rumford’s, entertained a fatherly affection 
for his daughter, and asked her hand in 
marriage. ‘This proposal was dismissed, 
partly, perhaps, because its acceptance 
would require a large dowry. In later 
life there were other suitors, American 
and French ; but by the time the Countess 
had become independent in property and 
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freed from parental control, she seems to 
have had no desire to marry, if, indeed, 
she had ever been especially inclined that 
way. 

The year 1798 marked a change in 
Rumford’s life. He was sent as minister 
to England from the Court of Bavaria ; 
but he could not be received, because 
he had formerly been’ a British subject. 
This seems to have been quite a blow to 
his ambition ; nevertheless he determined 
to remain in London and devote himself 
to scientific work and the publication of 
his essays. ‘There were several reasons 
why he did not wish to return to Bavaria. 
His health was somewhat broken by his 
engrossing labors there, and he had formed 
many enemies who were jealous of his 
success and strove to thwart his plans. 
Rumford contemplated visiting America 
at this time. He was even offered a 
position by the government. The Mili- 
tary Academy at West- Point was just 
forming, and he was requested, through 
Rufus King, then our minister to Eng- 
land, to take charge of the project. He 
was also offered the position of inspector 
of artillery of the United States. Rum- 
ford: finally déclined both these offers, 
though several friendly letters passed 
between himself and the representatives 
of our government. 

However Rumford may have fulfilled 
his other domestic relations, there can be 
no doubt of his devotion to his mother. 
They are said to have been much alike 
in mind and manner. He always writes 
to her in the most affectionate terms ; he 
made constant and ample pecuniary pro- 
vision for her comfort, and even for 
her second family of children, his half 
brothers and sisters. ‘The desire to see 
his mother was one of the chief motives 
of Rumford’s proposed visit to this coun- 
try ; and when that had to be given up, 
he ordered her picture to be “ drawn by 
the best limner in Boston” and sent to 
him. | 

Countess Sarah Rumford came back 
to America in 1799, and remained here— 
for one reason and another during the 
next twelve years. The Baldwins of 
Woburn, her father’s constant friends and 
correspondents, gave her an elegant ball 
on her return, at which she wore one of 
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her court dresses of blue satin. The 
Countess describes her coming home as 
falling from heaven to earth. Undoubt- 
edly many of the court customs of 
Munich had been strange and distaste- 
ful to the grand-daughter of the Ameri- 
can parson ; but she had no settled home 
in America, and lived a somewhat wan- 
_ dering and aimless life until her father 


again invited her abroad. After his death > 


she divided most of her time between 
London and Paris till near the close of 
her life. 

_ Meanwhile the Count was absorbed in 
founding the Royal Institution, of which 
Lord Palmerston, the Bishop of Durham, 
and other eminent men were patrons. 
It was opened March 11, 1800. Rum- 
ford’s purpose was to make the discoveries 
of science available for the common 
people. ‘There were to be rooms for 
the exhibition of fireplaces of every 
sort, boilers, engines, cooking utensils, 
steam engines, looms, and every kind of 
practical invention. ‘There were to be 
workshops and laboratories for demon- 
stration and experiment; and there were 
to be regular lectures by scientists and 
inventors. Rumford recognized the enor- 
mous share that fire bears in all the work 
of the world; and not until we read his 
essays do we remember how little was 
known at: that time about the economical 
application of heat. Rumford himself 
was an excellent practical cook, though 
he cared nothing for the pleasures of the 
table. He invented the famous Rumford 
roasters; he gives most minute direc- 
tions for making hasty pudding, for com- 
pounding soups, and for roasting meat. 
Some of his instructions were so detailed 
as to provoke the mirth of Lord Brougham 
and others,.but Rumford retorted that 
there is always the best way of doing the 
simplest thing. 

Economy, the putting of everything 
to its proper use, was the guiding princi- 
ple of his life. In one of his essays 
occur these dignified words: “I am not 
unacquainted with the manners of the 
age. I have lived much in the world, 
. and have studied mankind attentively.” 
After lamenting the difficulty of inducing 
the rich to put their money to a reason- 
able use, he says: “When I see, in the 


capital of a great country, in the midst 
of summer, a coachman sitting on a 
coach-box dressed in a thick, heavy 
great-coat with sixteen capes, I am not 
surprised to find the coach door sur- 
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rounded by a group of naked beggars. 
We should tremble at such appearances, 
did not the shortness of life and the 
extreme infirmity of the human character 
render us insensible to dangers while at 
any distance, however great and impend- 
ing and inevitable they may be.” 

We now come to the one act of folly 
in Rumford’s life, — his second marriage. 
It was again a rich widow who was cap- 
tivated by the stillelegant man. Madame 
Lavoisier, whose husband, the celebrated 
chemist, was guillotined by Robespierre, 
was married the first time at the age of 
Juliet. Thirty-four years after, when she 
was nearly forty-eight, she decided to 
share her large fortune with Rumford, 
and take him to live with her in her 
beautiful house in the Rue d’Anjou, in 


. Paris. 
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Madame was a brilliant and attractive 
woman and a social leader. Her salon 
was frequented by such men as Arago, 
Laplace, Cuvier, Humboldt, and Guizot. 
She and Rumford had been acquainted 
for years, and from the outside it looked 
like a brilliant match. ‘They were just 
the sort of people who should never have 
undertaken to live together. At first all 
went well. Madame had a beautiful 
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Madame _ Lavoisier, and was_ quite 
charmed with her. “You have no idea 
what a fiend she is to live with,” said the 
unhappy Count. It seems rather amus- 
but the Rumford and_ Lavoisier 
households actually exchanged  occa- 
sional visits, and the two ex-matrimonial 
partners maintained a sort of conven- 
tional acquaintance. Rumford had a 
pair of horses too spirited for his coach- 
man, and he asked Madame 
if she would not like to buy 
them. She assented with 
ready good-humor, saying, 
‘¢] will trust you not to cheat 
me, for you know I am no 
judge of horses.” 

Rumford’s death 
Aug. 21, 1814, after a slight 
fever lasting but three days. 
His daughter happened to be 
away from home at the time. 
A fine marble monument 
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garden of two acres about her house ; and 
the Count, who was always passionately 
fond of flowers, spent much time and 
money in fitting up this place. At the 
outset Madame informed Rumford that 
she did not care to have a step-daughter 
about, but she sent Countess Sarah, then 
in America, presents of beautiful laces and 


jewels. 
The Rumford-Lavoisier marriage took 
place Oct. 24, 1805. Before many 


months each wished the deed undone. 
Neither was calculated for domestic life. 
Madame wanted to be constantly sur- 
rounded by society, while Rumford had 
seen enough of the world and craved 
quiet for his scientific pursuits. ‘There was 
constant bickering and finally open war- 
fare. At length they separated by the 
advice of friends, and Rumford went to 
live at Auteuil in the suburbs. 

In 1811, Rumford sent for his daughter, 
who responded with alacrity to the invi- 
tation. Although the Countess was forty 
at the time of her father’s death, they 
had passed (besides a few months after 
her birth) but seven years together. 
The Countess became acquainted with 


marks his grave in the 
crowded cemetery at Auteuil. 
His will was executed two 
years before his death. La- 
fayette was one of the witnesses. He 
bequeaths to his daughter a handsome 
annuity, which in addition to her life 
pension of two thousand florins ($800) 
from Bavaria, he thinks will be sufficient 
to secure her a comfortable maintenance. 
The Countess subsequently inherited the 
Rolfe property from her mother’s family ; 
and being of a thrifty disposition, she 
died a rich woman. 

Rumford made Harvard College his 
residuary legatee. He gave to the 
United States all his plans,. books, and 
designs relating to military affairs. He 
gave to Baron Delessert, his intimate 
friend and executor, a gold-enamelled 
snuff-box set with diamonds, presented to 
Rumford by Francis II., Emperor of 
Austria. He gave to his friend and fvo- 
tégé, Sir Humphry Davy, his plain gold 
watch. ‘To an American friend he_ be- 
queathed his gold cane and his gold- 
enamelled watch. ‘The watch still keeps 
fairly correct time, although the body of 
its owner, who so well deserved the title 
of Friend of Mankind, has been resting 
under a pierre tumulaire in Paris for 
nearly eighty years. 7 
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CARLYLE AND RUSKIN AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
ENGLISH. SOCIAL -THOUGHT. 


By Wilham Clarke. 


the differences between them, will 
always be classed together, for 
their social thought was fundamentally 
‘the same ; and Ruskin has plainly told us 


(the aie and Ruskin, great as are 


that all he has to say on social questions . 
he has learned from the writings of the 


sage of Chelsea. 

What were the prevalent social theories 
in England when Carlyle began his great 
career? First, there was a_ superficial 
belief in Progress with a large P, and a 
conviction that we had at length found the 
key to Progress. ‘This key was to get rid of 
all the feudal and royal trammels that had 
bound society, to give every one liberty 
to do as he liked. It was indeed what 
we now call Individualism. It found its 
expression in the French Revolution, in 
the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, in the early Liberal movement in 
England. Napoleon, that colossal Indi- 
vidualist, furnished the movement with 
an oft-quoted epigram, Za carriere 
ouverte aux talens, which was supposed 
to embody the rational political aim of 
Individualism. No one proposed any 
constructive theory, but all were for 
abolishing things. Get rid, it was said, 
of the hereditary element in legislation, 
of ecclesiastical privilege, of protection, 
of rotten boroughs, of chattel slavery, 
and let all start fair, and let the best man 
survive. As fortified and expressed by 
_ the Liberal writers and statesmen of the 

period, this was the aim, the sole aim, 
which animated the leading men of the 
time. It was an inevitable movement, 
and none now in England wishes to 
see any revival of the old state of things. 
But it was a movement which solved 
nothing, absolutely nothing. It cleared 
the ground of rubbish; it has not laid 
one single stone of the social edifice of 
the future. There is not, I venture to 


say, one single problem now before the 
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nations of the civilized world, on the solu- 
tion of which the founders of Liberalism, 
the leaders of the French Revolution, 
the fathers of the American Republic, 
can throw one solitary ray of light whatso- 
ever. We need not disparage the very 
genuine and necessary work done by those 
earnest men when we make that affirma- 
tion. For what was the “liberty” of 
which the founders of the Liberal move- 
ment were perpetually speaking? It was 
merely formal liberty, which in the eco- 
nomic sphere has resolved itself into liberty 
to accumulate. And that is what the 
old Liberalism (which has become the 
new Conservatism) really means now, — 
liberty to accumulate: liberty to grasp 
anything you can get hold of by fair 
means or foul, so long as you do not 
contrive to come within the grip of the 
police. It will be said that there were 
other and nobler objects in view on the 
part of early Liberalism,—liberty of 
speech, of printing, of association. Quite 
true. I do not desire to ignore the 
transcendent services in this respect of 
the early Liberals. But these objects 
are so fully achieved in all the leading 
countries of the world, excepting Russia 
and, to a less extent, Italy and Spain, 
that every one is in favor of them now, 
and there is no danger of their being 
overthrown except in one way, by the 
power of wealthy men in getting as com- 
plete control of intellectual as of material 
production. ‘This I do consider to be a 
serious danger. But this very exception 
proves the truth of my contention, that 
all that is left to the old Liberalism, 


_which has become the new Conservatism, 


to fight for is the liberty of accumulation. 
For rich men do not fear liberty of in- 
tellectual expression in itself ; they merely 
fear it when it attacks their own vested 
interests. Carlyle saw clearly, and with 
the vision of a prophet, that, given a 
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materialistic creed having external pos- 
session as the great thing to be aimed at, 
the “liberty”’ of early Liberalism, having 
dissolved the ancient social landmarks, 
must and would degenerate into a mere 
belief in /aissez-faire, a mere stand in 
behalf of the right of the strong and 
cunning who have acquired possessions 
to hold on to those possessions without 
any interference on the part of the organ 
of reason, viz., the State. And to-day, 
if you go to England or to any other 
country, you find that this belief in the 
right to accumulate is the very heart and 
soul of Conservatism,—a Conservatism 
which has adopted the creed, if not the 
garb, of early Liberalism. 

Such was the prevailing social theory 
in England when Carlyle began to write. 
It found its support in the Whig school. 
Whiggism was admirably defined by Car- 
lyle as “a conspiracy on the part of those 
who have money to keep down those who 
have none.”” A Whig may be defined as 
a “superior person,’’ outwardly respecta- 
ble and very self-righteous. Dr. Johnson 
said that the devil was the first Whig, 
because he broke up celestial order by his 
rampant individualism; not the sooty 
creature with hoof and horns, but the well- 
connected, fine gentleman, the Meph- 
istopheles of Goethe’s “Faust.’”’ I am 
afraid there will always be Whigs as 
long as the world lasts; but happily 
they can never be in a numerical ma- 
jority, for there is not sufficient re- 
spectability and self-righteousness to go 
round. . If you look at actual Whig 
legislation, you will see that Carlyle’s defi- 
nition of Whiggery was not far wrong. 
The Whigs exploited the great movement 
for Parliamentary reform for their own 
narrow interests, creating a suffrage ex- 
clusively middle class, from which the 
working classes who had borne the 
burden and heat of the fight were com- 
pletely excluded. ‘They abolished slavery 
in the West Indies, it is true; but they 
made it worth the while of the West 
Indian planters by voting them £20,- 
000,000 as compensation. ‘They justly 


earned from Daniel O’Connell the 
epithet of “base, bloody, and brutal 
Whigs,” by ignoring all their Irish 


pledges and passing one of the worst 
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Coercion Acts on record. They resisted 


factory and mine legislation, though they 


knew that the workers were perishing, as 
a government official declared, ‘“ like. 
rotten sheep.’ ‘They filled every post 
in the government, every place in the 
Anglican episcopate, with their own 
creatures. In short, accumulation was 
their object. 

Take next the religious idea of the 
time. ‘That was also intensely individ- 
ualistic, —the saving of the individual 
soul in another world from a terrible fate 
supposed to be impending there. We 
must always speak with perfect respect . 
of any genuine belief; and no doubt the 
evangelical movement in the last century 
was quite genuine. But it contained within 
itself the germs of a miserable caricature 
of religion, which met with the merciless 
satire of Thackeray and Dickens. Of 
course Dickens himself was given to 
gross caricature ; but his Stigginses and | 
Chadbands and Murdstones had some 
real resemblance to actual characters. 
The movement, when denuded of its very 
best qualities, was characterized by these 
grave defects: it sanctioned other world- 
liness, so that its votaries kept their eyes 
fixed and- their minds engaged on a 
hypothetical future world, while neglect- 
ing the actual life and the individual and 
social duties around them. 

In the next place, the movement was 
hard and literal, absolutely destitute of 
imagination. Heaven was presented to 
the youthful mind as a sort of immense 
English Dissenting chapel, where hymns 
and prayers were going on all the time. 
By its fixing the mind on heaven and 
hell as places to which believers would 
go on the one hand and the wicked and 
unbelieving on the other, the social idea 
of creating heaven and quenching the fires 
of hell here and now on this actual earth 
was completely lost sight of. Words- 
worth, in a great poem, declares that on 
this actual earth, which is the earth of all of 
us, “ we find our happiness, or not at all’”’ ; 
and if we cannot build up in our own lives 
and in the society around us here and 
now any divine order, we need not sup- 
pose we can substitute for that any fancied 
heaven beyond our mortal sphere. The 
whole fact of the world, as Emerson de- 
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Thomas Carlyle. 


clared, is here. With theological disputes 
as such I have nothing to do; but I aver 
that any dogma which has the effect of 
leading us to forget present social duties 
and the social idea is anti-human and 
absolutely immoral.. The result of this 
dogma was that churches and chapels 
were erected on the bones of the working 
masses, that a man might be a pillar of 
the church and at the same time a cruel 
taskmaster, an infamous sweater, a tyrant 
towards his children, an enemy of the 
poor. 


And in the third piace, when the move- 
ment was at all softened, it degenerated 
into an unmanly, namby-pamby  senti- 


mentalism, which took a strong hold of 


English women. The founder and 
apostles of Christianity were conceived 
as weak, hysterical, -palefaced persons 
with white cravats, weak spines, and still 
weaker heads. 

This was largely the kind of religious 
idea which Carlyle found in England 
when he began his great career. If re- 
ligion were a thing by itself, it would not 
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be proper to refer to these phases of 
religious life. But as religion acts with 
unerring force on society, as what you do 
is determined by what you believe, as 
men are not built, like great modern 
steamers, in separate water-tight compart- 
ments, it follows that these phases of re- 
ligion acted on English social life, and 
that Carlyle found them so acting. Their 
general effect was to draw away men’s 
attention from social duty to introspection 
and to make a distinction between what is 
secular and what is sacred, which leads 
straight to individualism alike in religion 
and in the state. : 

I turn from the religious to the artis- 
tic feeling of the time. By art I do not 
understand the product of individual 
genius, but the general artistic sense as 
diffused through the nation. When Carlyle 
settled down at Chelsea, nearly sixty years 
ago, England had indeed in ‘Turner a 
painter of great genius; but as a nation 
she had no art. The most sordid and 
vulgar ugliness prevailed everywhere. If 
any particularly grand edifice was to be 
reared, it would be a sham stucco classic 
temple with the most hideous abortions 
in the shape of Doric and Corinthian 
porticos. ‘The usual edifice was of what 
William Morris calls the ‘square box ”’ 
order of architecture, where the house, 
town hall, or chapel was made to look 
like a travelling trunk. No wonder 
people believed in a dreadful place of 
torment; for it really is the only fitting 
receptacle for those who could defile the 
earth with these abominable structures. 

But it was especially in the economic 
sphere that the spirit of the time was 
most fully marked. The “cash nexus,” 
as Carlyle put it, was the one bond be- 
tween man and man. It was the era of 
the glorious gospel of ‘ Smithianismus,”’ 
to use the German phrase for the so-called 
orthodox English theory of political 
economy,—a phrase which, let me say, 
does Adam Smith great wrong, for his 
wide and comprehensive mind cannot 
properly be held accountable for the 
dreary drivel of later and smaller men 
who, as Ruskin said, did not even under- 
stand the contemptible science they pro- 
fessed to teach. Manchesterism”’ is a bet- 
ter phrase, for the great group of industries 
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of which Manchester is the emporium 
were built up on the dutssez-faire, buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear, “‘devil-take-the-hind- 
most’’. doctrine, when Lancashire capital- 
ists made their two hundred, and in some 
cases even two thousand per cent by the 
torture, plunder, and even murder of the 
working classes, — as testified to by the 
official publications of the British govern- 
ment. ‘The essence of ‘ Manchesterism ”’ 
is its theory that labor is merely a “com- 
modity,” from which it necessarily follows 
that it is to be bought cheap, like any 
other commodity. A _ laborer, on this 
theory, is nota human being, but a mere 
embodiment of labor-force, like a steam 
engine. He must be kept going with 
food just as you keep a steam engine 
going by fuel, but that is all. Conse- 
quently his wages tend always, when 
unchecked by law or by labor combina- 
tion, to that level of subsistence on which 
life can manage to sustain itself. The 
Ricardian doctrine of wages was, in point 
of fact, a translation into terms of theo- 
retic statement of the actual condition of 
English labor under capitalism in the first 
quarter of the present century. Labor 
combination was illegal in England until 
1824, ten years before Carlyle came to 
London, and there was no effective fac- 
tory or mining legislation until some years 
later. It was assumed that every one was 
‘“‘free’’ to make a contract, and that if a 
workman did not care for a _ particular 
piece of work he could go elsewhere. 
Because there was no formal slavery, it 
was assumed that there was substantial 
liberty ; liberty being defined as “ leaving 
alone.” In short, the economic situ- 
ation was the most absolute and hollow 
mockery and hypocrisy ever known. The 
barest economic statement respecting 
labor will, perhaps, be found in the works 
of Senior and McCulloch, the most com- 
plete and scientific statement in Ricardo ; 
the political expression of the theory in 
the English Poor Law of 1834, and in 
the extremer utterances of Peel, Cobden, 
Bright, and the rest of the now dis- 
credited and decrepit Manchester school. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the gen- 
eral trend of thought and action in Eng- 
land when Carlyle began his career, let us 
see what was in the main the kind of gospel 
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John Ruskin. 


which he preached to the country, and how 
his disciple, John Ruskin, has developed 
and added to that general doctrine. We 
shall see just what Carlyle’s influence has 
been on the development of the solution 
of the social problem, what he has done, 
and what failed to do, where he has been 
strong and weak, right and wrong. And, 
in the main, let me say at once that 
Carlyle’s influence has been mighty ; that, 
after looking carefully round, I cannot 
find any other of the great thinkers 
of our century with such penetrating 


insight as his. At the time when the 
old-fashioned philistine Liberalism was 
shouting itself hoarse with its exulting 
pzeans over /azssez-faire, free trade, pro- 
gress of the species, liberty, do-nothing 
governments, and all the rest of the old 
banal imposture, Carlyle proclaimed the 
necessity for solidarity, the rights of the 
state, the mockery of formal liberty to 
men who had nothing to eat, the futility 
of “ leaving alone,”’ the imbecility of sup- 
posing that Benthamism was powerful for 
anything else than as amere solvent of a 
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wornout social order. Sixty years ago 
this was laughed at ; to-day Herr Schultze- 
Gaevernitz in his brilliant work, now be- 
ing translated into English, “On Social 
Peace,” tells us that Carlyle is the real 
author of the modern progressive move- 
ment in England,— a statement which, 


with due limitations, is unquestionably’ 


true. While Carlyle’s ideas run all 
through his writings, “ Sartor Resartus ”’ 
and “ Past and Present ’”’ contain the es- 
sence of his social gospel. In “Sartor 
Resartus ”’ he pictures a world dismantled, 
State and Church fallen into imbecility. 
Yet clothes there must be. We can no 
more allow human beings to walk about the 
streets in the airy costume of the Garden 
of Eden than we can permit the corporate 
life of the people to go untended, unregu- 
lated, unadorned. ‘The speculative Radi- 
calism of the French Revolution had torn 
the old clothes to tatters, but had furnished 


no new ones ; and there were even people . 


going about rejoicing in this fact and 
trying to persuade themselves and others 
that clothes, by which Carlyle meant 
rules and ordinances and social customs, 
were useless and mischievous superflui- 
ties. But so long as private property in 
the instrument of production existed, 
there was one relation which must bind 
men, and that was the cash nexus. The 
men without land and property, com- 
prising the great bulk of the people, 
must work for the men with land and 
property ; and if there was no general 
reason, no social ordinance regulating 
the relations of the two classes, the re- 
lationship must come down to the bare 
cash nexus. Instead, therefore, of a 


roseate democracy with free and happy | 


men and women, none owing allegiance 
to any master (which was the crude 
dream of superficial early reformers), 
Carlyle saw as in prophet vision a 
government of the rich by the rich for 
the rich; society divided into 
classes, those with money and those 


without, and the latter, be they never so 


free in mere theory, being the slaves of the 
former; a society dominated by vulgar, 
sordid aims, with the accumulation of 
money as its chief ideal, with the frantic, 
eager rush of competition becoming 
keener and more unscrupulous as ac- 
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cumulation becomes more and more 
difficult; people shirking work and try- 
ing to become rich by smart trickery, by 
lucky plunges; a heated, feverish anx- 
iety pervading the whole social body 
excepting the unfortunate ‘dead beats’’ 
and a few unsuccessful, quiet people, old- 
fashioned enough to believe in honesty. 
Remember, when you read Carlyle’s fer- 
vid denunciation of democracy, that Zhzs 
is what he means by it; this is what he 
sees, or thinks he sees, as the outcome of 
democracy as it was understood early 
in the century. : 

And now comes the question, was he 
not in the main right? We accept 
democracy (I at least acceptit) as a 
kind of inevitable fact in nature, just as - 
I accept acyclone or a thunder-storm. 
But are we satisfied with it as we see 
it to-day? Has it performed what it 
promised? Is there any likelihood of its 
performing what it promised, so long as it 
remains on the old lines of /atssez-faire 
individualistic commercialism ? 

Cast a glance at the world to-day, 
looking at things as they really are. We 
will go first to the cradle of the modern 
democratic movement, to France, that 
being the country where the democratic 
ideals were consciously formulated and 
inspired by a really great school of 
writers, who have influenced the world to 
a greater degree than any other writers 
since the birth of Christianity. As I do 
not want to paint the picture in too 
black colors, let me say that I am heartily 
glad that the Republic has replaced Em- 
pire and Monarchy in France, and that 
I am convinced it has already done good 
work. But what a picture! Every pub- 
lic man who has come up in France 
since the Republic, with one or two 
exceptions, stands to-day hopelessly dis- 
credited. The debt is the greatest in 
the world, more than $5,000,000,000. 
The people have been swindled out 
of $200,000,000 by the Panama cap- 
italists. The working classes toil all 
day long for little more than a bare sus- 
tenance ; great strikes have resulted in 
the shedding of human blood, and the 
workmen hate their own employers far 
more than they hate the German work- 
men over the Rhine. The whole country 
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is an armed camp,—the French army 
now, by the German Emperor’s confes- 
sion, being the strongest in the world, 
capable of putting 5,000,000 men into 
the field, with armaments so dangerous 
that scarce any man dare meddle with 
them. The French navy, designed 
chiefly against England, is almost as 
powerful on the sea. French expendi- 
ture is so heavy that it now amounts to 
nearly $15 a head on every man, woman, 
and child in France. And while we 
may hesitate to accept the pictures 
drawn by Zola as being absolutely true 
to life, we all know, and French people 
admit, that they contain a solid sub- 
stratum of fact. 

Turn from France to Great Britain, the 
other great democratic country in Europe. 
Here there are certain advantages as 
compared with France. There is no 
great army to maintain, for England’s 
military days are over, and her army 
would be a mere speck by the side of 
the hosts of France, Russia, and Ger- 
many. Her skilled workpeople, too, are 
less heavily taxed, live better, and work 
shorter hours. But, on the other hand, 
there are some serious relative disadvan- 
tages. For while France can feed her- 
self, the bulk of her people being cultiva- 
tors of the soil, England cannot. One 
week’s blockade of the British ports 
would mean, not suffering, but absolute 
starvation of millions of human beings. 
There is misery in Paris, as in every 
great city, but nothing like the misery 
there is in London. ‘The squalor, pov- 
erty, and crime of London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Sheffield, surpass anything that 
France can show outside of one or two 
bad quarters. In London thirty per cent 
are below the poverty line; in Glasgow 
twenty thousand families live in single 
rooms. ‘The French population, too, is 
better distributed than the English, 
where extreme concentration has been 
going on for half a century. England, 
too, is far more affected by the constant 
and increasing dislocations in the world 
market than is France, and she has thus 
an immensely greater number of unem- 
ployed, who are endangering the whole 
social fabric.. But both countries alike 
show that the Individualist Liberalism of 


the last century, which Carlyle combated, 
has no¢ solved the problems it was ex- 
pected to solve. It may have done 
good, but it has wef provided any solu- 
tion for our social problems. 

When I was younger than I am now, 
I used to hear it said that our troubles in 
Europe were due to kings and queens, em- 
perors and generals, peers and bishops - 
and primogeniture, and that over the 
seas in America and Australia, where 
there were none of these things, some- 
thing like the millennium had arrived, 
though there was some hesitation as to 
whether New York was really the New 
Jerusalem. Is it necessary to show 
Americans that the structure of their 
society is just the same as that of Eng- 
land, and that the same phenomena are 
occurring? There are crowded cities 
where the contrasts of wealth and poverty 
are even greater than with us. I know 
that there are persons calling themselves 
economists and statisticians who try to 
show that if workingmen in America were 
only thrifty they could buy up the whole 
United States with their earnings, but 
I shall not insult the intelligence of my 
American readers by discussing such 
nonsense as that. Suffice it to say that, 
politics apart, the economic conditions 
produce the same results here that they 
do with us,—the sole advantage here 
lying not in political institutions at all, 
but in a margin of land,— a margin nar- 
rowing every day. American society is 
divided into rich and poor, owners and 
non-owners, just like ours; only the 
middle class is much larger and more 
intelligent. The fact of America being a 
republic has had no effect whatever on a 
movement purely economic. Australia 
is even more democratic than America, 
and is very thinly populated, — only one 
and one half to one square mile; yet look 
at her condition to-day ; the mass of the 
land alienated to great capitalist owners 
who have encouraged speculative gam- 
bling, banks tottering to their fall, thou- 
sands of people in Melbourne and Sydney 
without work, reduced to beggary, popula- 
tion all concentrated in a few cities, 
where poverty and riches stare each 
other in the face with angry look just as 
in London, Paris, and Berlin. 
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Now, bear in mind that every condi- 
tion asked for by early Liberalism has 
obtained, in both America and Australia. 
Manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, elective 
government, freedom of speech and pub- 
lication, religious equality,— all the old 
Liberal nostrums have flourished; but 
they have ot solved the social problem. 
They have been useful, they can be 
defended, they may all have been worth 
struggling for; but they have zo¢ solved 
the social problem, and early Liberalism 
led people to expect that they would. 
Therefore it is that the old Liberalism is 
dying out. ‘Therefore it is that we saw 
the other day the astounding spectacle of 


the Liberal party in Germany almost 


annihilated at the polls, and the Social 
Democratic party taking their place. 
Therefore it is that the old Liberals one 
by one have left the so-called Liberal 
party in England, because they say it is 
no longer Liberal. ‘They are right; it 
has taken its new politics from Socialism, 
not from Liberalism. The people are 
disillusioned with the old Liberalism. 

Now it is the merit of Carlyle, as itis 
of Ruskin, and also of Matthew Arnold, 
that they never were illusioned. But 
Carlyle’s merit is greatest, because he 
saw more than sixty years ago the inability 
of Liberalism to provide any working 
basis for national life. I have described 
his powerful dissection of the philosophy 
of Liberalism in “Sartor Resartus.” I 
come now to his reconstructive ideas, as 
expressed in ‘ Past and Present.” His 
remedies for the social evils he deplores 
are fourfold: (1) emigration or migration 
to fruitful and vacant lands; (2) a right 
conception of land ownership and 
tenure; (3) a right conception of the 
duties of “captains of industry”’ ; (4) na- 
tional education. 

Carlyle’s first remedy was immediately 
tried, and has been in process ever since. 
We may date the period of emigration to 
America from the British Islands from 
the Irish famine, and from Germany from 
the collapse of the 1848 movement. 


Russian, Italian, and Scandinavian emi- © 


eration was later. But, roughly speaking, 
emigration is no longer a solution of the 
problem. The United States and the 


British colonies have restricted immigra- 
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tion by law; and Mr. Pearson, in his 
remarkable book on “ National Life and 
Character,’’ has proved, conclusively as 
I believe, that all the dreams about 
colonizing Africa with tens of millions of 
happy Europeans are complete delusions. 
To-day we have the startling fact, of peo- 
ple actually coming back to England in 
hundreds from Australia because they can 
get no work to do. Still; though its day 
is past now, emigration was a temporary 
palliative of a condition of things which, 
as Carlyle and Ruskin both saw, must 
issue in social revolution. And so far 
we see how Carlyle anticipated the actual 
movement of things, — which is the one 
sure sign and seal of genuine prophetic 
power. 

Even more prophetic and true are 
Carlyle’s views on landlordism. He ac- 
tually anticipated the underlying idea of 
the whole of the present land movement 
in England, by declaring half a century 
ago against the private ownership of land, 
that fruitful cause of human _ misery. 
“Properly speaking,” says Carlyle in 
** Past and Present,” “ the land belongs to 
these two,— to the Almighty God, and to 
all of his children of men that have ever 
worked well on it, or that shall ever work 
well on it.. No generation of man can or 
could, with never such solemnity and 
effort, sell land on any other principle ; 
it is not the property of any generation, 
we say, but that of all the past genera- 
tions that have worked on it, and of all 
the future ones that shall work on it.” 
And Mr. Moncure D. Conway tells us 
that, in conversation with him, Carlyle 
had expressed distinct belief in national- 
ization of the land. British game-pre- 
serving landlordism and Congressional 
land grants to Pacific railroad com- 
panies will alike fall before the applica- 
tion of Carlyle’s plain ethical principle. 
It is interesting to see how in England 
and Germany the whole of the “free 
trade in land” and “peasant proprie- 
tary’’ dogmas of half a century ago have 
been superseded among the_ reformers 
by the doctrine that the land belongs 
to the community and not to the in- 
dividual, and that to the community its 
economic rent must go. It is the Eng- 
lish Tories who are now trying to buttress 
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up the old rotten fabric of individual 


ownership. 

In the third place, Carlyle, believing 
in the need of an aristocracy, held that 
the modern aristocracy should be con- 
stituted out of “captains of industry,” 
out of the able men at the head of great 
industrial enterprises. ‘‘ Captains of in- 
dustry,’ said he, “are the true fighters, 
henceforth recognizable as the only true 
ones: fighters against chaos, necessity, 
and the devils and Jétuns; and lead on 
mankind in that great, and alone true 
and universal warfare; the stars in 
their courses fighting for them, and all 
heaven and all earth saying audibly, Well 
done !”’ 

[This is an even more remarkable sign 


of insight, up to a certain point. ‘There- 


can be no doubt that, up to a short time 
ago, the most powerful minds of the time 
have gone into great industrial enter- 
prises. Americans. are inclined to re- 
gard the British House of Lords as a 
_ feudal institution. In form it is; but in 
_ substance it has been largely, if not mainly 
recruited from the “ captains of industry ” 
and the great financiers, and it is very 
little more fetidal or, from a democratic 


point of view, objectionable than the 


United States Senate to-day. Many of 
the great bankers of London and heads 
of- vast industrial establishments have 
been ennobled during the last dozen 
years. Noone can doubt that the organ- 
izers of the great industrial concerns of 
America or Great Britain have been 
among the most remarkable men or the 
time, whatever we may think about the 
character of some of them. Carlyle de- 
sired these men, whom he saw revealed 
as the real rulers of the modern world, to 
act asa kind of benevolent and intelligent 
despots, paying their men well and treat- 
ing them well, cultivating human relation- 
ship with them, developing an esprit de 
corps and a feeling of common co-opera- 
tion in a great joint undertaking. Profit 
sharing is, so far as I know, first mentioned 
in * Past and Present,” its author asking 
whether “your master-worker may not 
find it possible and needful to grant his 
workers permanent in his enter- 
prise and theirs?’’ Carlyle had in his 
mind such employers as Leclaire and 


Godin in France, the Thomsons in Hud- 
dersfield, England, and many other capi- 
talists in both continents. His thought 
divined and anticipated their action ; and 
here again Carlyle proved himself to be a 
true social prophet—up to a point. 
Why will not his system of ‘ captains of 
industry” prove to be any permanent 
solution of the social problem any more 
than emigration? For. several reasons. 
First, the ‘captain of industry’ does not 
transmit his genius or power or character 
along with his business. ‘The original 
founders of the Lancashire cotton indus- 
try were remarkable men; but what are 
their grandsons to-day? grand- 
father worked all day long and knew 
every detail of the business ; the grand- 
son has his salaried manager directing 
the business, while he himself plays 
poker in a London club, or rouge-et-noir 
at Monte Carlo. ‘The modern capitalist 
is not an organizer of industry, but a 
receiver of dividends, quite as idle a per- 
son as the ailettante landowner whom 
Carlyle condemns. ‘The modern capital- 
ist need not live within ten thousand 
miles of his business; he can buy his 
management and his little army of 
experts just as he buys his labor. And 
as technical colleges increase and more 
and more people are acquainted with the 
highest industrial processes, the reward 
of the manager and expert will tend to 
become lower and lower. 

But; in the next place, the “ captain of 
industry’ theory as held by Carlyle will 
not work because it does everything for 
the worker and nothing 4y the worker; it 
is open to the objection against kings 
and aristocracies, that, however admira- 
ble they may be, they do not develop 
the intelligence of the people. but this 
is a part of the larger indictment against 
both Carlyle and Ruskin, on which I 
shall speak presently. 

Carlyle’s fourth remedy lay in national 
education ; and here, again, he showed 
himself to be a true prophet. National 
education is a commonplace now, every 
civilized nation, or nearly so, having its 
public state schools. But we must re- 
member that in England, half a cen- 
tury ago, Carlyle was as a voice crying 
in the wilderness, and that British public 
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education was not introduced until twenty- 
seven years after. 

In what respect is education a remedy 
for the great social disease? ‘here is a 
good deal of nonsense talked on. this 
point. In a community of a hundred 
people, where only one was educated, 
that one would be at a great advantage 
compared with the other ninety-nine. 
But he would have less power if ten were 
educated, still less if twenty were ; and if 
all were educated, he would have no 
advantage at all,so far as that source of 
power is concerned. Education will 
never of itself make the toiling masses 
one whit better off. Germany is ten 
times better educated than England, and 
yet English wages are far higher than 
those of Germany; and some of: the 
richest men of our time, like the elder 
Brassey and some American millionnaires 
whose names will occur to all, had no 
education at all in the technical sense ; 
and the nation which produced that 
greatest of modern statesmen, President 
Lincoln, should know that in the large 
affairs of the state, and the vast sweep of 
national movements, character and native 
wit tell far more than any amount of mere 
culture. No; education does not of 
itself make people better off; what it 
does is to raise healthy discontent, and so 
pave the way for those changes without 
which either chaos or stagnation would 
ensue. So long as England contained a 
mass of illiterate peasants, laborers, and 
mechanics, no general forward movement 
was possible. Now, after twenty-three 
years of Board schools, a great labor party 
is slowly forming. In Germany public 
education has produced two millions of 
Socialist voters, and has.threatened the 
entire existing German imperial fabric ; 
and the remarkable thing is that in both 
Ingland and Germany powerful 
weapon was put into the hands of the 
workers by theirown masters. ‘The great 
function of popular education, therefore, 
is to stimulate discontent and to give it 
an intelligent purpose and direction. 
And I am with Carlyle so far in think- 
ing that “captains of industry’? and 
aristocracies generally. are useful and 
inevitable so long as the people are not 
educated. 
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Such, then, were the four chief reme- 
dies for social ills propounded by Carlyle 
in Past and Present.’”” But no statement 
of his remedies would be even approxi- 
mately complete without a consideration 
of his views on the thing called represent- 
ative government. ‘This, as you know, 
Carlyle held to be a delusion anda snare ; 
and nowhere is his sarcasm more intense 
and biting than in his flings at the Right 
Hon. Sir Jabesh Windbag and the British 
House of Commons. What are we to say 
of this aspect of Carlyle’s teaching, now 
that half a century has elapsed? I for 
one say, after knowing much cof the “ in- 
side track,’ as well as the exterior and 
patent results of the legislative bodies of 
the world, that Carlyle was in the main 
right. It is said that Carlyle’s political 
pessimism was due in some degree to the 
failure of the Reformed Parliament to do 
what was expected from it. But if we 
are to speak of failure in 1843, what word 
can we find to express the utter break- 
down of legislative bodies at the present 
time? A greater farce than the British 
Parliament now presents to the world, it 
would be difficult to conceive. It is an- 
elaborate contrivance for preventing any- 
thing whatever from being done. I know 
personally good men there who have 
assured me that they went in, meaning to 
benefit the people, but they found it use- 
less and hopeless. Some miserable two- 
penny-halfpenny incident causes hours 
of debate,—precious time wasted in. 
despicable wrangles, — while millions are 
voted away in a few minutes without any 
discussion whatsoever ; hours on hours of 
windbag verbiage without a single lumi- 
nous idea ; honorable members, supposed 
to be transacting the country’s business, 
lounging about with their hands in their 
pockets, telling and listening to dirty sto- 
ries in the smoking-room, strolling with 
ladies up and down the terrace, or drink- 
ing at the bar. This is what you may see 
any day in the session. You ask why 
such a state of things goes on, and they 
tell you that nothing can be done. ‘The 
various parties all bring charges of ob- 
struction against each other; but the 
truth is that it is the system which is at 
fault. Go to the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and the place is frequently a 
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bear-garden, with one honorable deputy’s 
fist in close proximjty to another honor- 
able deputy’s nose. ‘There are all sorts 
of groups and parties, and in a momenta 
new combination may be formed and the 
cabinet turned out of office. Nearly 
every deputy has his axe to grind, and 
while he is busy in that operation no 
grist comes to the public mill. ‘There is 
not such verbiage and humbug as in the 
British Parliament, but there is more cor- 
ruption. When you go to the other Con- 
tinental parliaments, you find more or less 
the same state of things, though the evil 
results there are corrected by the fact 
that the government goes on just the 
same whether it has a_ parliamentary 
majority or not. As for your own Amer- 
ican legislative bodies, I think you will 
agree with me that they are not a strik- 
ing success. Nothing! could say of them 
would be one-tenth part so severe as the 
condemnation of them I have heard from 
the lips of Americans. themselves. In 
Canada the whole parliamentary system 
is utterly corrupt and inefficient ; in Aus- 
tralia, if not so corrupt, it is shifting, and 
on the whole contemptible. 

Here is what Carlyle wrote in “ Past 
and Present,’ : What is it to the ragged 
grimy freeman of a ten-pound franchise 
borough, whether Aristides Rigmarole, 
I’sq., of the Destructive, or the Hon. 
Alcides Dolittle of the Conservative 
party be sent to Parliament ; 
more, whether the two-thousandth part 
of them be sent, for that is the amount 
of his facuity in it? Destructive or 
Conservative, what will either of them 
destroy or conserve, of vital moment 
to this freeman? Has he found either 
of them care, at bottom, a sixpence for 
him or his interests, or those of his class 
or of his cause, or of any class or cause 
that is of much value to God or to 
man?” 

Half a century has gone and it mat- 
ters even less to the grimy toiler than 
when Carlyle wrote. We have no longer 


parties in the old Whig and ‘lory sense, 
divided by the gulf of distinct princi- 
ples, but factions clamoring for office 
and willing to make any promises to 
enable them to get there. 
Lowell’s lines : — | 


You know 


the 


much 
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‘‘Ef you git me inside the White House, 
You’re head with ile I’ll kind o’nint 
By getting you inside the lighthouse 
Close by the end of Jaalam p’int.” 


Corruption, inefficiency, and a general 
sense of unreality, of mere play-acting, 
— these are the undeniable characteris- 


tics of representative government as we 


know it. ‘There are some excellent peo- 
ple in America who show a touching be- 
lief in the possibility of getting “ good 
men” elected to office, who shall put 
things straight. I have watched for years 
the efforts to get good men elected in 
the municipal contests in New York, but 
the result is a long record of failure. 
Mr. George William Curtis has a very 
amusing account, in one of his essays, of 
way in which a good man _ who 
actually did get elected found himself in 
a short time supporting some of the 
greatest rascals in the city, sliding gradu- 
ally into it before he knew where he was. 
Besides, look at the test of party allegi- 
ance which confronts the good man when 
he is called on to decide. between party 
and conscience. 

The good man, if elected, can, it is 
true, utter his. protest and deliver his 
soul; but that is all he can do, — the 
party system is too strong for him. ‘lhe 


party representative system is a_prod- 


uct of English middle-class. rule; it 
attained its zenith in the days of Whig 
ascendency. ‘The assumption about it 
was that two parties and only two were 
opposed to one another. ‘This condition 
no longer obtains anywhere ; and in Eng- 
land itself, the home of the system, it 
is declining, visibly falling into chaos, and 
justifying much of the fierce and trench- 
ant criticism Carlyle directed against it 
half a century ago. But how is it to be 
reformed or superseded ? you ask. The 
answer to this brings one to my con- 
sideration, already hinted at, of the weak 


side of Carlyle’s social teaching. 


Why was Carlyle anti-democratic ? 
Why was his politics absolutely vitiated 
for us who are born, whether we like it 
or not, into inevitable democracy? Why, 
along with such colossal strength and vivid 
insight, was there such terrible weakness ? 
I cannot do better than answer this in 
the language of Mazzini, whose searching 
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criticism of Carlyle is one of the best 
contributions to the thought of our time :— 
“There is but one defect in Mr. Car- 
lyle, in my opinion, but that one is vital. 
I refer to his view of the collective intelli- 
gence of our times. . . . Mr. Carlyle com- 
prehends only the zndvidual,; the true 
sense of the unity of the human race 
escapes him. He sympathizes with all 
men, but it is with the separate life of 
each, and not with their collective life... . 
He seems to regard the human _ race 
rather as an aggregate of similar indi- 
viduals, distinct powers in juxtaposition, 
than as an association of laborers, dis- 
tributed in groups, and impelled on dif- 
ferent paths toward one single object.” 
Now, as Mazzini goes on to say, ‘sad- 
ness, unending sadness, discordance be- 
tween the will and the power, disenchant- 
ment, discouragement, — such is human 
life, when looked at only from the indi- 
vidual point of view.” We know that 
this disenchantment fell on Carlyle and 
led him to look on the great mass of 
men with scorn. ‘ Thirty millions, mostly 
fools,” he called the people of Great 
Britain ; and the same idea runs all through 
his French Revolution. ‘The individual 
then being so contemptible, and no re- 
gard being had to the collective senti- 
ment and judgment, it follows that we 
must resort to “saviors of society,’ to 
Cromwells, Frederics, and Napoleons. 
For a Washington, who chose to obey 
the people’s mandate, Carlyle feels utter 
contempt. He reminds one here of a 
-flunky at Windsor who informed an Amer- 
ican friend of mine, when showing him 
round, that in such and such a room the 
Hamerican Hemperor had stayed when at 
Windsor. My friend, not being aware that 
the United States had enjoyed the luxury 
of an Emperor, asked whom he meant. 
“Oh, Gen. Grant,” was the reply: “of 
course he wasn’t hexactly a Hemperor, 
but you’ll ’ave to come to a Hemperor 
one day: you can’t get along without a 
Hemperor.”’ 
Roughly this was Carlyle’s view: you 
must have your strong man to run the 
government; though how he was to be 
got and kept in power, and how another 
was to succeed him, Carlyle never ex- 
plained. The followers of Auguste 
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Comte, who take much the same view, 
have seriously proposed that the Republi- 
can Dictator should nominate his suc- 
cessor as in the Roman Empire. 

Now, this idea, now that all the old 
superstition about monarchy and aristoc- 
racy is breaking down everywhere, and 
nearly all the Ikuropean monarchies seem 
doomed to perish of sheer inanition, is 
the sole alternative to democracy. If 
we are to hold with Carlyle that repre- 
sentative government is on the whole a 
failure, as I certainly do hold, are we 
necessarily driven to accept Ceesarism, 
as the Roman people were after the old 
spirit of the Republic had died away? 
From the point of view of getting re- 
forms swiftly carried, as they were carried 
under Cromwell, Frederic, and Napoleon, 
there can be no doubt Cesarism is a 
superb and efficient engine of govern- 
ment in its earlier stages under a genius ; 
what it is in its later stages under a man 
who is not a genius you may gather from 
the pages of M. Zola’s La Debacle. 
But what of the growth of the people? 
What of the development of intelligence ? 
What of that education which only comes 
of responsibility, of finding out for one’s 
self, by repeated efforts and failures, the 
true way? What of the doctrine that he 
who would be free, himself must strike 
the blow? It is the rights that are 
achieved, not the favors that are granted, 
which really benefit men. And if we 
take the collective, as opposed to the in- 
dividualist view of man, we shall see 
that any step actually and consciously 
taken by the whole people, slight though 
it may be, is of immeasurably greater 
value than all the reforms imposed on 
the masses by a ‘Trajan or an Antonine. 
Here it seems to me is the justification, 
and the sole justification, of democracy. 

We must agree then with Carlyle in 
his assaults on the present parliamentary 
system, and we must agree also that 
democracy is inevitable and just. How 
are we to reconcile the apparently con- 
flicting principles? By perceiving that 
they do not conflict, because parliament-_ 
ary government as we know it is middle 
class, not democratic, and becoming 
every day more and more unsuited to 
be the political organ of democracy. 
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Democracy means the rule of the people ; 
it does not mean the rule of politicians 
any miore than of kings. ‘The never- 
ending audacity of elected persons,” to 
use a happy phrase of Walt Whitman’s, 
is now a far greater menace to human 
progress than is the power of any. sov- 
ereign living. But we cannot-go back 
to government by popular meeting, be- 
cause in great modern communities the 
whole people cannot meet as they met 
in the Agora or the Comitia. ‘True; but 
the federal Republic of Switzerland has 
shown us a way out in the twin institu- 
tions of the Referendum and Initiative. 
These give the people direct hold on 
administration, and do away with the 
baneful class of politicians. If the people 
are to govern themselves, these are the 
means by which they can do so. I do 
not mean to imply that representative 
goverament should be abolished, but 
rather modified and supplemented by 
the direct appeal. Nor at present should 
the Referendum and _ Initiative be ap- 
plied in the European nations with great 
armies, since they would afford an ambi- 
tious man opportunity to rise to the 
position of dictator by the aid of the 
military. But England is not greatly in 


favor of any dictator, for she has no 


military power, and the United States 
is, I should say, absolutely free -from 
such liability. In these countries it is 
time that there should be a demand for 
these democratic methods. And in ad- 
dition thereto, a vast system of devolu- 
tion and decentralization is necessary, so 
that the people in their various localities 
can “ feel the very pulse of the machine,” 
and carry through their own public work 
in their own way. Along with this thor- 
oughgoing decentralization will certainly 
go a great development of municipal 
socialism. ‘These, I take it, are the lines 
of the true progressive movement at the 
present time, alike for England and 
America; and though Carlyle did not 
directly aid this movement, yet by di- 
recting his penetrating, critical insight on 
the institutions which we have, he pre- 
pared the way for the newer and more 
inspiring ideas of our age. 

And now it will occur to the reader that 
I have said little about John Ruskin. But 


one must remember that, so far as I have 
gone, the ideas of Carlyle are the ideas 
of Ruskin, the latter proclaiming himself 
the disciple of the former. But Ruskin 
has added to his master’s monumental 
work a completely new gospel of art, a 
subject on which Carlyle himself was 
silent, but which is a necessary factor in 
the new sociology of our time. It is 
not so very long ago since a number of 
dry, dreary logic-choppers and shallow- 


pated sophisters poured whatever scorn 


and ridicule they had at their command 
(and they hadn’t much) on. Ruskin’s 
political economy of art.’ Now I find 
in. the new Dictionary of Political 
Economy the most respectful reference 
made to Ruskin’s views, which have not 
only led William Morris and many of 
the younger English artists to Socialism, 
but which have undoubtedly ~ affected 
economic thought among all but the 
Straitest sect of Ricardian  pharisees. 
Now what were the grounds of Ruskin’s 
quarrel with the economists? Before 
answering this, and as giving an insight 
into Ruskin’s ideas, let me point out that 
he differed from his friend Carlyle on 
one matter, viz., on the latter’s gospel of 
work, which has lately been reiterated by 
a strange follower, no other than M. 
Emile Zola. Work, work, work, cry 
Carlyle and Zola. There is the true 
remedy for man’s maladies, the true in- 
spiration for his life. Now Ruskin has 
been as untiring a worker as any man 
who ever lived; indeed the amount of 
really great work he. has produced is 
surprising. But he believes also in the 
gospel of rational play, which the work- 
ing class demand for shorter hours of 
labor is emphasizing the world over. 
“What I. suffer,’ wrote Ruskin to a 
friend, “ from the ‘industries’ of human 
beings, there’s no talking of. Whata busy 
place hell must be! We get the look of 


it every now and then so closely in our © 


activest places. What political economy 
there, and ‘devil take the hindmost’ in 
general !”’ 

In mere work there is no dignity ; with- 
out inherent usefulness, beauty, and in- 
terest, it is, as Ruskin said, brutalizing 
and degrading. Do you suppose there 
was any dignity in those fearful tasks of 
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piling up stone upon stone in those colos- 
sal tombs under the burning sun of Egypt? 
or that there is any dignity in stitching 
clothes in a sweater’s den twelve hours a 
day? No; dismiss from the mind the 
dishonest platitudes that have been writ- 
ten and spoken on the dignity of mere 
work. Let the work be of human in- 
terest and importance, let it be well 
done, beautiful, and useful after its kind, 
let it be of constant interest to the 
worker, and let the intervals of work be 
devoted to a healthy and agreeable leis- 
ure. I dare avow that not one single 
piece of satisfactory work which lasts, 
which bears on it the ineffaceable stamp 
of genius, has been produced anywhere 
or at any time except among people who 
had opportunity for leisure. ‘The greatest 
curse in America, if I may say so, is 
the perpetual domination of business. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers. 


The Greeks solved the problem by get- 
ting slaves to work for them, while they 
talked politics and philosophy, declaimed 
the Homeric poems, and sat spell-bound 
at the theatre, under the magic of the 
‘‘Prometheus”’ or the ‘ Agamemnon.” 
We must solve it by distributing leisure 
and the rewards of toil justly over the whole 
of society, and by giving the workers 
interest in and contro] over their own 
work. We are now able better to under- 
stand the ground of Ruskin’s criticism of 
the economists. ‘The English economists 
set up an imaginary ‘economic man,” 
whose one desire was to accumulate riches. 
To clear away every obstacle which hin- 
dered the economic man from getting at 
his riches was the political aim of the 
school. Feudalism was to be got rid of 
because it set up another standard than 
that of riches, viz., honor. Religion was 
whittled down into conventional morality, 
lest it should confuse the economic man’s 
mind by transcendental ideas. ‘There 
was to be free trade in everything, no 
government except to protect accumula- 
tion, and immensely increased produc- 
tion, — the greatness of the nation being 
measured by the exports and imports, 
number of miles of railway, billions of 
yards of cotton turned out, and so forth, 
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all redounding to the praise and glory of 
the economic man. But Ruskin put the 
question: What is the real value of the 
articles you are producing, not to the 
fancied “economic man,’ but to the 
actual man, the being of large discourse, 
looking before and after? What about 
this sized calico, to be palmed off on 
some poor African native, on penalty of 
his being shot if he refuses to trade with 
you? What about this cheap shoddy 
coat, these boots made of paper instead 
of leather, this half-baked brick which 
that hideous row of houses is built of, 
and which crumbles and chips away if 


you handle it with any firmness? What 
of this abortion of a town hall, or 
that hideous chapel? What of this 


abominable chimney belching out smoke 
and poisonous vapors, and _ blasting 
every green object for a mile around? 
What of that cheap and nasty furniture, 
those vulgar ornaments? All these things 
may be riches, but assuredly these are 
not wealth; for it is not well that any 
man should have them, and the men who 
made them are not themselves morally 
or estheticaliy well,— and as they are 
not well, they are not wealthy men, and 
cannot, therefore, produce wealth; _ for 
true wealth is created by men who are 
well, the outward beauty or work being 
the expression of the inner healthy mind. » 
But the ‘‘economic man,” though Wall 
Street and Lombard Street testify to the 
fact that he exists, does not represent 
man. Man has other interests beside 
the accumulation of wealth. Vast com- 
munities have flourished for centuries in 
which the desire for riches was quite sub- 
ordinate to other considerations. ‘The 
Indian artificer of Benares and Agra, the 
metal worker in Nuremberg or Antwerp, 
the skilful and delicate native artist of 
Japan, have never troubled their heads 
about bank stock or “corners”? in any 
necessary of life; and yet somehow or 
other their beautiful work is sought for 
the world over, while the productions of 
the “economic man” are being con- 
signed to the old second-hand lumber 
shed or, better still, burnt in the consum- 
ing fire. And why is this? Because the 
true artist does his work freely and gladly, 
taking pleasure in it for its own sake; 
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while the “‘ economic man ”’ is not think- 
ing of making anything either beautiful 
or useful, but something out of which he 
can getaprofit. Heis thinking, in short, 
of accumulation; and to think of ac- 
cumulation is absolutely fatal to art, 2. ¢., 
it is fatal to the beauty and poetry of 
life. ‘There are capitalists in the city of 
Birmingham, England, who employ work- 
men to turn out idols by machinery, idols 
tobe sentout along with Bibles and gin to 
the natives of Africa and other parts, 


whom the capitalists want to make money | 


out of. Conceive of this,— a sort of 
ad absurdum of capitalist pro- 
duction: for very likely the capitalists 
who make the idols are also subscribers 
to the Bible Society, — hypocrisy being 
an essential part of the economic man’s 
accoutrement. 

Now there are two influential classes 
whom these ideas of Ruskin’s have 
especially affected, — artists and religious 
people. Foremost among artists has 
been William Morris, whom I have heard 
declare that Ruskin first set him on the 
train of thought which ultimately led him 
to Socialism. What the artists have per- 
ceived is that the present kind of com- 
mercial civilization is all but fatal to art, 
and that different conceptions of life and 
different modes of living must prevail if 
art is to have any great future. Did you 
ever conceive what it would be to live in 
a world absolutely denuded of art, of that 
product of creative genius which, more 
than aught else, makes man seem di- 
vine? And yet every artist knows the 
danger there is of our mechanical civili- 
zation completely crushing out the art 
instinct among men. ‘To preserve that 
instinct requires a perpetual protest, a 
perpetual determination to be poor if 
need be in order to be free. ‘The whole 
subject has been so eloquently discussed 
by William Morris in his “ Hopes and 
Fears for Art,’’ that I need say nothing ; 
those who read that will see why so many 
artists are Socialists. 

On the other side, Ruskin has affected 
the religious world+by burning as with 
letters of fire on the conscience the con- 
viction that our civilization has been 
based on wrong ideas; that at any rate if 
the fundamental Christian conceptions 
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are right, then civilization, as we know it, 
stands condemned. What is called the 
Christian Socialist movement in England 
is due to the influence of John Ruskin 
more than to any other cause. And 
therefore it is that Ruskin, in these two 
aspects of his teaching, has been one of 
the greatest reformers of the century. 

But is there a weak side to Ruskin’s 
art teaching, as to Carlyle’s political teach- 
ing? I think there is, and that it is easy 
to say exactly where his fallacy lies. 
Ruskin is for going back to methods of 
production which we have outgrown. 
Now nothing is more certain in this 
world than the truth of the Latin saying, 
Nulla vestigia retrorsum. Seeing the 
unsatisfactory character of modern com- 
mercialism, Ruskin would go back to 
simple hand industry. It is impossible. 
Doubtless one of the chief problems of 
the future will be to decide just where 
machine industry shall stop and handi- 
craft begin; but machinery will not be 
abandoned, especially when we know 
that the electric machinery of the future 
will do away with much of the grimy and 
hideous aspect of the steam machinery of 
to-day. Electric motor-power will, we 
may reasonably hope, be so distributed 
that the massing of human beings in the 
vile abortions of modern manufacturing 
towns will he replaced by the distribution 
of people in smaller groups, working 
fewer hours, because production will be 
so greatly increased. But that will in- 
volve democratic control of land and 
industry (their control by the people 
themselves instead of by landlords and 
capitalists). ‘Thus it is that the artists 
of England, France, and other countries 
are interested now in social reform, in the 
transformation. of society. We do not 
want to abandon. machinery, because 
hitherto it has accomplished, as John 
Stuart Mill said, so little positive good to 
man. What we should desire is that 
man should control machinery instead of 
machinery controlling man, and that man’s 
mere mechanical toil should be so short- 
ened that he should be free for the 
higher creative efforts, and that every 
man should thus become, what every 
man is in germ from the savage who 
carves animals and men on trees, to a 
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Titian or a Beethoven, a genuine artist, 
a lover of true art. 

Perhaps I may say, in passing, that to 
the impulse given by Ruskin we owe in 
no small degree the more beautiful domes- 
tic architecture and furniture of our 
time. Even now, under our present im- 
perfect social conditions, we are able to 
erect beautiful homes and fill them with 
many beautiful objects for some. Archi- 
tecture has felt the breath of the creative 
impulse of the English preraphaelite 
and the French landscape schools ; 
one reason why the houses in America 
to-day are in many cases so much more 
beautiful than the conventional and dreary 
structures of an earlier generation is be- 
cause John Ruskin has lived and worked 
to develop the sense of and love for 
beauty. What we now need is that this 
beauty should be extended to all. It is 
true that all cannot live and do not desire 
to live in great, fine houses ; but all ought 
to have beauty in their lives, to enjoy 
homes clean, pleasant, convenient, and 


to have a glimpse every day into the de- 


lights of nature or the wonders of art. 
But I cannot close without testifying 
to the supreme value placed by Carlyle 
and Ruskin on absolute truth, absolute 
honesty, absolute rightness of social and 
individual life. Not one of the ancient 
Hebrew prophets has issued a sterner 
call to integrity than these two men, — 
a call to those bound in the bondage of 
mere conventionalism, mere dependence 
on current moral platitudes, mere phrase- 


and 


mongers and play-actors, as the word trans- 
lated hypocrite in the New Testament 
really means. ‘ Clear your mind of cant”’ 
was Dr. Johnson’s maxim, and this maxin 
has been translated into newer and more 
vital terms by Carlyle and Ruskin. Not 
till the general mind is set in the direction 
of something higher than mere mechan- 
ism, mere accumulation, mere business, 
not till there is a reaching forward into a 
higher plane of the general human con- 
sciousness, will our political and social 
life be better. If men believe in a lie, 
if they act a daily fraud, that lie, that 
fraud, will haunt them everywhere ; it will 
vitiate their art, degrade their literature, 
ower their politics, destroy their affec- 
tions, and send the social order of which 
they are part down, down, down into 
ruin, as so many civilizations have perished 
on this planet of tragedy and of mystery. 
We must have the interaction of the two 
forces, — social reform on the one hand, 
individual aspiration on the other. We 
must humanize our industry, purify our 
politics; but those who would lead in 
that great task must themselves live as 
Goethe said, ‘‘in the whole, the good, 
the fair.” We are here on this earth 
for one thing only,—to create what St. 
Augustine called “ The City of God,” — 
which is not a celestial palace of pre- 
cious stones beyond the clouds in the 
distant recesses of the luminous ether, 
but which is reared in the nearer and 
yet even deeper and more unfathomable 
recesses of the human soul. 
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A BAG OF POP-CORN. 


By Caroline Ticknor. 


_up his things go home,’ he 
told his friend Sam Wilkins ; though 
when he stopped to think the matter over, 
he had to own to himself that the place 
he was about to leave was in reality much 
more his home than the one for which 
he was bound. 

Sam had dropped in upon him, and 
was watching with a troubled look his 
preparations to leave the place he had 
occupied for so many years. Itwas hard 
for Sam to get over the shock which 
he had experienced when his friend had 
suddenly announced his decision to re- 
turn East; and he tried in vain to recon- 
cile Jeremiah’s usual calm and _ stolid 
demeanor with his apparent feverish 
anxiety to be off at once. He satona 
rude chair, which Jeremiah had always 
considered one of his triumphs in furni- 
ture manufacture, and puffed his clay 
pipe. Jeremiah was nailing up in a large 
packing case such of his household goods 
as he deemed worthy of transportation. 

‘“‘T hope you’ll help yourself, Sam, to 
anythin’ that strikes you as available,” 
he remarked, taking a nail out of his 
mouth and preparing to drive it into the 
case ;.“I sha’n’t tote any of the furniture 
away with me,” he added reflectively. 
“Tt ain’t much of anythin’ to speak of, 
but it might come in handy, some of it.” 

This. liberality elicited no response 
from Sam, who continued to regard him 
seriously, shaking his head. ‘It ain’t 
natural and [ can’t say it seems right to 
me,” he said at last. 

“Why not, I should like to know? 
Why ain’t it right and natural to give 
away a lot of old things I’ve got no 
further use for?” 

“You don’t understand. me, Jeremiah. 
It wa’n’t the furniture I was referrin’ to; 
it was to yourself, man. Here you’ve 
lived and worked among us quiet and con- 
tented these twenty years, and everythin’ 
about here’s seemed to suit you. I’ve 
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heard you say time and ag’in that no 
place ever combined to satisfy you like 
this, and now, all of a sudden, you pack 
up and say you’re going to leave us. 
There’s somethin’ extraordinarily wrong 
the matter with you, Jeremiah, I’m afraid, 
and I wish you’d let me ask the doctor 
to come ’round and take a look at you.” 

Jeremiah, having finished nailing up 
the packing case, drew himself slowly 
up on top of it, and sat there, regarding 
his friend. ‘Don’t you be a worryin’ 
about me, Sam. _ I wa’n’t never better in 
my life. Moreover, I’d like to make one 
remark, which is, if it ain’t right and 
natural fora man to want to go and end 
his days in his own native town, I want 
to know what is right and natural.” 

“Yes, if you have a home a waitin’ for 
you; but you’ve told me many a time 
that you hadn’t a relation in the world. 
And you’ve allowed how you was pretty 
much a pilgrim and a_ stranger _alto- 
gether.” 

Jeremiah cleared his throat. “You 
don’t understand,” he said, “it’s the old 
associations and p’ints of interest ; and,” 
he hesitated, “ I’d mighty like to look up 
a few of the old friends.”’ 

“If you’d been anxious about lookin’ 
them up, I should have thought you’d 
have sot about it before this. Likely 
you’d have found more of ’em standin’ 
around to receive you ten years ago than 
you will now.” 

A deep shade of melancholy rested 
upon Jeremiah’s face. “I wish I had 
started ten years ago,” he said, sadly. 
He was silent for a moment, and then 
went on: “I’ve been savin’ up somethin’, 
and I believe it’s enough to answer for 
my bein’ tolerably comfortable, from now 
on, with a margin to pay for a respectable 
monument in the old buryin’-ground on 
the hill.” 

His friend again shook his head doubt- 
fully. ‘It won’t do,” hesaid. ‘ There’s 
somethin’ you’re keepin’ back, Jeremiah. 
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You've always been fair and square with 
me, old man; what’s started ye off?” 

Jeremiah heaved a deep sigh. ‘ You 
always was as curlous as a woman,” he 
said. 
“IT reckon it’s a good failin’ to resemble 
"em as much as we can,’”’ Sam remarked 
placidly ; “they generally get there.” 

Jeremiah had opened a small black 
trunk which stood in one corner of the 
room, and taken out a white pasteboard 
box. He removed the cover and dis- 
played a quantity of very old and yellow 
pop-corn, which was running out of a 
torn, crumpled paper bag. 

“It’s on account of this bag o’ pop- 
corn I’m goin’ home,” he said; “all on 
account of this.” 

“What!” gasped Sam, confirmed in 
his suspicions that Jeremiah had taken 
leave of his senses. ‘‘ Goin’ East on 
account of a bag of pop-corn! Man, 
are you crazy? ”’ | 

“‘] shouldn’t wonder if I was,” Jere- 
miah said calmly, “but I’m goin’, Sam, 
nevertheless. Don’t look at me like that. 
I'll tell you about that pop-corn. It 
wasn’t just the bag of pop-corn, ’twas 
somethin’ more. "Iwas a note, Sam, a 
note that went with it, writ to me _ thirty 
years ago.”’ From his breast-pocket he 
carefully drew a rumpled piece of paper, 
which he regarded mournfully, while Sam 
watched him in amazement. Then he 
held it out to Sam witha trembling hand. 
““T guess I may as well let you read it, 
since it was thirty years ago,” he said. 
“You'll find the writin’ pretty much 
faded,” he added, drawing the back. of 
his hand across his eyes. 

Sam took the letter, and, searching in 
his pockets, succeeded in securing a 
pair of spectacles, which he slowly ad- 
justed, and then fixed his most profound 
attention upon the scrap of paper. 

“‘~ don’t mind you’re readin’ it out, 
now you're at it,” Jeremiah timidly sug- 
gested ; and with a good deal of difficulty 
his friend deciphered the following : — 

Dearest Feremiah, — Knowing your liking for 
pop-corn, I put this note at the bottom of the 
bag, feeling sure that you’ll not be long in reach- 
ing it; so you cannot be very far on your journey 
before you know that what I said last night was 


alla mistake. I didn’t suppose you really meant 
it when you said you were going away. If I had 


I should have begged you not to go, for you must 
know that I do care for you; dear Jeremiah, 
more than for all the world besides. I know that 
you will forgive me and come back some time; 
and when you do, you will find me waiting, as 
ever, and forever yours, 

AMANDA WELBY. 

Sam took off his spectacles, and looked 
at Jeremiah. ‘“ Well, that’s very pretty ! 
But what’s a note writ thirty years ago to 
do with your goin’ off? ”’ 

“It seems to me you’re mighty stupid,” 
said Jeremiah fretfuily ; “can’t you un- 
derstand, I never got it in all these long, 
long years?”’ and he sat down and buried 
his head in his hands. 7 

“ Well I declare !’’ murmured Sam. 

Jeremiah paced up and down the 
room with his hands in his pockets. 

“ Amanda Welby was the finest girl in 
all the county,” he went on excitedly ; “all 
the boys were after her, to take her to 
the fair, or to the circus, or to see her 
home from meetin’. 
always seemed to rather take a particular 
shine to me, until I came to feel about 
sure that Amanda thought a good sight 
of my keepin’ company with her; in 
fact, she’d as much as told me so once 
or twice: All at once I had a chance to 
go West and make my fortune, as they all 
said, and I thought I’d go for a while, as 
there wasn’t much of an openin’ in 
Greenboro. When I came to spring 
it upon Amanda, I thought she didn’t 
care, for she kind o’ laughed and asked 
me, ‘why I s’posed she’d care so much 
about my goin’ East or West.’ 
have known she didn’t mean it, after the 
kindness she’d showed me along of 
mother’s funeral; but I was angry, and 
went home and packed up my things 
that night. In the morning, just as | 
was startin’ out, I saw her little. cousin 
runnin’ over with a bundle in his hand. 
‘Cousin Amanda said to be sure to give 
you this,’ he called out. I snatched it 
from him and untied the string and 
looked inside. It was pop-corn ! Amanda 
had sent mea bag of pop-corn! ‘That 
was pretty tough. Addin’ insult to in- 
jury, that’s what it seemed to me. When 
I saw him comin’ over, I rather thought 
to myself that she’d been a reconsiderin’ ; 
and when I laid eyes on that pop-corn, | 
tell you I was mad. I grabbed the bag 


But somehow she > 


might 
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to throw it down in the road right there ; 
but on second thoughts I opened my 
valise and tucked it in, to remind me of 
the heartlessness and perfidy of women. 
From that day to this I have never tasted 
one grain of pop-corn, but I kept that 
bag shut up in a box where it was a 
warnin’ against the whole lot. If ever I 
’ saw a face that I liked the looks of, I’d 
just go home and take off the cover of 
that box, though ’twarn’t very often that 
I did it. I never saw any one t’ at- 
tracted me as Amanda did. Well, I’d 
kind of come to think I'd stay here 
always, and I hadn’t so much as seen 
that old white box for years, when ‘I 
come across it a few days ago. I was 
sortin’ out some old things, and the box 
fell out, and when -I opened it the bag 
was broken open, and the note was 
stickin’ out of it like the finger of fate. 
Oh, Sam, to think of my waitin’ thirty 
years to read it!”’ 

Sam rose and laid his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. “Don’t excite your- 
self so, Jeremiah,” he said, “but think 
it over calmly, and I reckon you’ll de- 
cide to stay here with your friends. 
Don’t go back East just for sorrow and 
disapp’intment. You can’t calculate that 
any woman’s been waitin’ around thirty 
years for you. Most likely she took up 
with the next one that come along.” 

“TI don’t know’s I’d blame her if she 
did,” protested Jeremiah. : 

_ “And she may be dead and gone long 
afore this,’’ Sam concluded solemnly. 

Jeremiah bowed his head submissively. 

His friend was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then ventured, “Don’t you 
_ think you’d better make up your mind 
to stay with us?”” 

Jeremiah rose majestically. ‘Stay 
with you!” he exclaimed almost scorn- 
fully; then noting his friend’s expres- 
sion, he continued more gengly: “I’m 
sorry to leave you all here, but I wouldn’t 
stay longer ’n it takes to get my things 
off, if you gave me every gold mine in 
this State, and the rest of the country 
thrown in!” 


Those inhabitants of Greenboro, who 
had lived there for the past thirty years, 
and had witnessed the gradual changes 
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going on around them during that time, 
could not easily have understood the 
emotions which struggled in the breast 
of Jeremiah Tufts as he slowly wended 
his way up the main street of the village 
and looked about him. ‘The picture of 
the place as he left it had always re- 
mained clearly imprinted on his mind; 
and in coming back he had pictured to 
himself a goodly number of improve- 
ments and changes, but nothing like the 
transformation which greeted his eyes. 

He turned his steps towards the old 
tavern, but on reaching the spot he was 
confronted by a large modern — hotel 
which was pervaded by an air of bustle 
and activity, and presented itself in all 
the doubtful glory of electric bells and 
bell boys with brass buttons. ‘The quiet 


composure of the old tavern, with its. 


portly proprietor smoking his long pipe 
with his feet upon the piazza rail, was a 
thing of the past. Jeremiah surrendered 
his valise to a porter, and wrote his name 
submissively in an imposing register 
which one of the brisk clerks pushed 
towards him. | After a late dinner, served 
in a countless number of little dishes, he 
started out to make the acquaintance of 
this new Greenboro. ‘The boyish enthu- 
siasm which he had felt as he stepped 
lightly off of the train was rapidly leaving 
him, and he walked slowly down the 
street, feeling that he was like the Green- 
boro of thirty years ago, a thing of the 
past. He saw a postman with a shiny 
bag going about distributing letters, and 


watched the bright electric cars which 


ran to the next town, rushing by him, 
until he began to question whether this 
was really Greenboro after all.  Every- 
where the old stores had disappeared and 
larger blocks had arisen in their stead. 
He caught a glimpse of the old bury- 
ing-ground on the hill, however, which 
reassured him, and he turned his steps 
towards it. On the way he passed a new 
and thriving grocery store which bore on 
its sign a familiar name. He went in 
and asked if he could see Deacon 
Holden. ‘The deacon had always been 
a good-natured man in whom Jeremiah 
had found a firm friend on many occa- 
sions when he and the other village 
youths had indulged in juvenile pranks. 
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The clerk looked at him in astonishment 
and remarked coolly that “the old dea- 
con had been dead these fifteen years.”’ 
Jeremiah almost resented his calling the 
deacon old, for he thought of him as he 
had seen him last, in the prime of life, 
with his genial smile, measuring out sugar 
for his customers, and putting in a little 
extra after the scales tipped, instead of 
scooping some out as the clerk before 
him was doing. 

Jeremiah walked sadly over to a 
counter where he saw a pile of pop-corn 
in bags, and, obeying the dictates of a 
contrite spirit, he bought a bag and 
strolled down the street eating some as 
he went. The flavor of it seemed to 
bring back, as if it were only yesterday, 
a night when he drove Amanda home 
from the county fair by moonlight. He 
remembered what. an ideal flavor the 
pop-corn had that he ate during that 
drive. This did not taste at all like it, 
and he thrust the bag into his pocket and 
strode towards the cemetery. He could 
not make up his mind to turn his steps 
towards the little white cottage which 
used to stand half a mile beyond, in the 
cross-road. He felt sure that he would 
find it gone or deserted, and learn that 
its former occupants were dead or scat- 
tered. 

He entered the old  burying-ground 
appalled at the number of white marble 
slabs which had risen to testify to the 
changes that thirty years had wrought in 
Greenboro. He walked to the upper 
end of the ground, where under an old 
elm he found one familiar spot. -Here 
two simple slate tablets marked the rest- 
ing-place of his mother and father. ‘The 
lichens which covered the stones wholly 
obscured the lettering, but to Jeremiah 
all the letters presented themselves as 
clearly as when he first watched them 
cut upon the stones. 
little iron stool that he had placed there 
almost thirty-five years before, and looked 
affectionately at the old stones. Here at 
all events he felt at home. | 

Some one had kept the lot in perfect 
order. It was not overgrown with weeds 
like many others up in that old corner 
where the white marble was almost an 
unknown quantity, and. Jeremiah won- 


He sat down on a> 
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_ dered who could have planted myrtle on 


the two graves. Were there then some 
old friends who still felt an interest in his 
mother and father? He walked a short 
distance to the Welby lot, and_ then 
paused in fear, not daring to read the 
names on the additional stones there. 
But at last he nerved himself and stepped 
near enough to read the inscriptions. 
He read the names of Amanda’s father 
and mother on two rather pretentious 
tablets, and then turned tremblingly to- 
wards a third and smaller stone. It bore 
the name of Jerusha: she was Amanda’s 
younger sister. A wave of_ thankfulness 
swept over him; but it was only a mo- 
mentary relief, for as he threaded his way 
along an adjoining path his eye fell upon 
another stone. He stopped, and stood 
fixedly confronting it, while a cold chill 
crept over him as he read again and again 
the words: ‘“ Amanda, beloved wife of 
Ezra Parks, in the 27th year of her age.” 

Jeremiah dropped on his knees by the 
stone and buried his head in his hands. 
So she had married Ezra Parks, — great, 
awkward Ezra Parks. Surely she never 
could have cared for him, for time and 
time again Jeremiah had heard her say 
she couldn’t bear the sight of him. What 
would he not give to know whether those 
few short years had been happy ones. 
He who had been her husband could 
never tell him; for a few feet distant 
another stone marked the spot where 
Ezra himself had been laid nineteen years 
later. 

Jeremiah pressed his lips against 
Amanda’s name, cut in the cold slate. 
“After thirty years I have come _ back, 
dear,” he murmured. ‘Oh, if I had only 
known it sooner! It was too cruel, too 
cruel! Yes, I forgive you for marryin’ 
him! I krfow you waited — waited — 
for one word from me, which never 
came.’ He turned away bitterly, mur- 
muring, “I will go back to the West. 
Sam was right; there’s only sorrow and 
disappointment here!” 

He returned to the little iron seat, and 
sat there, watching the sun go down. 
The glory of the sunset seemed to mock 
his loneliness; but the two mounds of 
myrtle brought him a sort of consolation, 
such as the actual presence of his mother 
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and father might have brought him. At 
jast he rose and started down the hill. 
As he passed Amanda’s grave he thought 
how bare and deserted it looked ; and he 
determined to bring some flowers to leave 
there before he went away. 

He mechanically turned his steps to- 
wards the little white cottage. Perhaps. 
it might be still standing, after all, and he 
might get some flowers from the well- 
remembered garden, to put on Amanda’s 
grave; she used to be so fond of the 
flowers in that garden! He turned a 
bend in the road, and suddenly came in 
sight of the small white cottage. It 
looked the same, in every particular. 
Here, alone, nothing had changed, save 
the trees, which had grown so much taller 
and denser. Neat and trim seemed 
everything, with the same clusters of roses 
shading the porch; and as he neared the 
spot he could see that smoke curled up 
from the wide brick chimney; but no 
sound could be heard about the house 
except the chirp of the crickets. He 
remembered how in the old times, of a 
summer evening, Mrs. Welby’s pleas- 
ant face could be always seen on the 
little porch, as she sat with her knitting, 
while the three girls sat on the steps and 
chatted and laughed with the friends 
who dropped in. ‘lhe flowers were much 
as of old in the garden. As Jeremiah ap- 
proached the fence and looked over, a 
delicate odor of mignonette was wafted 
towards him, which seemed to efface those 
thirty years and make him a boy again. 

A slender figure was moving gently 
about, with a watering-pot, at the end of 
the garden, and he stood and watched 
her until his eyes grew misty; for some- 
thing in the way she moved reminded 
him of Amanda. He would at least go 
in and ask her if he might have some 
flowers... He opened the gate and walked 
up the path, in the dusk, so quietly that 
she did not hear him until he stood al- 


most beside her; then as she suddenly > 


turned to fill the watering-pot from a pail 
near by, she saw a man standing ‘beside 
her, and in her astonishment she dropped 
the watering-pot. Jeremiah gallantly 
stooped and restored it to her, while 
something, he knew not what, brought 
his heart up into his mouth, 
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“Tl ask your pardon for comin’ upon 
you so unexpected,” he began, hat in 
hand ; then he paused. 

‘‘It was a bit sudden,”’ she said a little 
nervously, and beginning to tremble, she 
could not tell why. 

Surely, he thought, her voice is very 
like Amanda’s. 

“‘] wanted to get a few flowers to put 
on a grave in the buryin’-ground,” he 
went on, ‘and I thought, if you did not 
consider it too great a liberty, I’d ask 
you to give me just a—” He stopped 
and gasped, ‘For heaven’s sake, be 
you Amanda?” 

Some familiar tone in his voice made 
her start, and she came a step nearer. 

“Yes, I am,” she replied, hesitatingly, 
‘though there’s few to call me Amanda 
now. And you?”’ she questioned doubt- 
fully. 

Jeremiah seized both’ hands. 
“Amanda,” he cried, “look at me hard. 
Don’t you know me? Ain’t there a speck 
of the old look left?” 

He held her hands with a grip like 
iron, while she trembled from head to 
foot. At last her lips moved and she 
murmured, “It can’t be, —it can’t be; 
he’s dead long ago, — Jeremiah’s dead.” 

“T’m not dead, Amanda,’’ Jeremiah 
cried, throwing his arms about her, “ I’ve 
come back to you. I’m alive,—JI1’m as 
live as they make ’um—I’m a sight 
liver ’n I ever was before. And I love 
you better than ever, Amanda; and 
that’s why I’ve come back.”’ 

Amanda’s fixed and stony gaze had 
changed as he spoke to ecstasy and tears, 
and she dropped her head on_ his 
shoulder, sobbing, ‘The Lord forgive 
my unbelief, Jeremiah. I had given ye 
u 
_. They sat down on the same old steps 
where they used to sit thirty years be- 
fore, and he told her all about it, how 
all those years he never had read the 
note. 

«“ Amanda,” he sighed at last, ‘when 
life is so short, I can’t understand why 
such things are allowed to happen.” 

She wiped her eyes, which seemed 
brighter than ever, though her locks were 
streaked with silver. ‘‘ Jeremiah,” she 
said, ‘“‘’twas the will of the Lord. Let us 
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only remember his mercy which brought 
_us together.” 

Then he told her how he had suffered, 
up in the old burying-ground on the 
hill. ‘I was sure you was dead,” he 
said, “for I read Amanda Parks on a 
stone, and I thought you had married 
him; and I couldn’t much blame you, 
if you had.” 

“Jeremiah,” she said reproachfully, 
“how could you possibly think such 
a thing of me? Hadn't I said if you 
ever came back you would find me 
waitin’? In all the years that I looked 
for your comin’, I never once thought 
that of you, but always said, if he 
doesn’t come back, he is dead; and 
you believed because his wife’s name 


was Amanda, that I had gone and 
married Ezra Parks !”’ 

Jeremiah bowed his head. ‘ Amanda,” 
he said, “you must remember, I’m only 
a poor weak man, not up to the high 
ideals of the wimmen. As my old friend, 
Sam Wilkins, says, I. guess the best we 
can do is to try to resemble them as 
much as we’re able.” 

He drew from his pocket the bag of 
pop-corn which he had bought in the 
village, and they shared it, half laughing, 
half weeping, while in the dusk, which 
hid the silvery threads in the two heads 
so near each other, no one would have 
dreamed that thirty long years had elapsed 
since they ate their last pop-corn to- 
gether. 
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By Stopford A. Brooke. 


HAVE often been blamed for preach- 
| ing what are called political sermons, 

that is, sermons on subjects which 
are exciting the public, and on which 
there is much difference of opinion, such 
subjects, for example, as the lockout in 
the colliery districts, on which I speak 
to-day. But when I have thought it 
necessary to speak, and when principles 
have been involved in any struggle which 
has to do with public morality, I have 
not listened to the blame, and have spo- 
ken as I judged right. 

But it is said that the preacher has 
no business to treat these national sub- 
jects at all, especially when they are so 
hot to the touch. I answer that this 
is frequently his foremost business, and 
that he is false to his calling unless he 
speaks of them. Moreover, all the great 
men who have belonged to his calling, 
and to whom he looks up with reverence, 
have done this thing. I remember that 
at the time of the Franco-German War I 

1A sermon preachedin Bedford Chapel, London, Oct. 
29, 1893. This sermon, which has aroused such deep 
feeling in England, and which is here first given in full in 
America, is published, not so much on account of its im- 
portance as a discussion of the greatest industrial con- 
flict in England in recent times, as on account of its 
powerful statement of to the gen- 


eral industrial and social situation alike in England and 
America.— EpiTor. 


preached twice upon its declaration. | 
was taken to task for this by a well- 
known lady. ‘Friends of mine,” she 
said, ‘went to hear you, hoping for some 
food for their spiritual life, and were 
sorely disappointed. Would it not be 
better to avoid these matters?” I re- 
plied, first, that I had only spoken of 
moral principles and applied them to the 
occasion (as 1 had done to the war be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States), 
and that I was. bound to do ‘this; and, 
secondly, that I had great precedents for 
what I had done. ‘What precedents?” 
she said. ‘Well,’ I answered, ‘the 


precedent of all the Jewish prophets, — 


of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Joel, Na- 
hum, and the whole host of them, far 
more than half of whose preachings are 
taken up with national, social, and inter- 
national questions, the application to 
them of the laws of justice, truth, mercy, 
and righteousness.’ And my listener, 
though not convinced, was silenced. 
We have, then, I hold, the right to 
preach on these subjects. Nevertheless, 
something is due to the place from which 
we speak. It is not the same as speak- 
ing from a platform. What is said should 
be said from the ground of moral and 
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spiritual principles, not from the ground 
of party or of compromise. It ought to 
clearly appear that the speaker is, how- 
ever mistaken he may be in his views, 
founding himself on what he conceives 
to be the laws of justice and love and 
truth, and treating the question from 
their point of view. So spake the 
prophets, not only of the Jews, but of 
Greece, and Rome, and India. Con- 
siderations of class and caste, of money 
and power, of party and existing laws, of 
tradition and maxims, of all that is called 
public opinion or the world, were noth- 
ing to them nor to their judgment. They 
laid the foundation of their speech on 
the eternal moralities. ‘What does ab- 
solute justice, absolute love, bid us de- 
clare?” they said. ‘That alone, though 
it should upturn the world, we will de- 
clare.” And to speak in that fashion 
should be the preacher’s aspiration. 
Again, I do not think that the preacher 
has any right to denounce or abuse those 
from whom he differs, or to impute un- 


worthy motives to their conduct. He — 


ought, on the contrary, to see their con- 
duct as men from the side of charity. 
At least, he may in this place leave their 
conduct aside, and speak of principles 
alone. Personal attacks on living per- 
sons are, I think, excluded here. It is 
true that the Jewish prophets were not so 
particular, and denounced with heat their 
opponents ; but we have learned a more 
excellent way. Denunciation is no good. 
The proclamation of what is just and 
loving, without denunciation, is good. 
It hits harder than any violence, and it 
gives no cause for that personal irritation 
which delays justice and peace. More- 
over, if a preacher feels that he rests on 
the eternal basis of love and justice, and 
that all argument against their demands 
is nothing to the purpose, he is quiet, or 
ought to be quiet. And he is more sorry 
for those who violate justice and love 


than he is angry with them. They are 


in a sad and piteous condition indeed, 
far, far worse than those who suffer 
their injury. 

The main question for us in this 
quarrel is, on whose side is love, is self- 
sacrifice, on whose side is justice? As 


to self-sacrifice, I will not ask here what. 


the owners (whether of royalties or the 
collieries) are sacrificing for others; or 
whether their action is at all prompted 
by any love of mankind; or whether 
they are inspired by a strong desire that 
the whole condition of all classes of the 
people of England should be happier and 
better in the future than it is now. We 
will let the sentence of the future answer 
that. But I will say that on the part of 
the men self-sacrifice is pre-eminent. 
Each of them is suffering with a noble 
endurance for the sake of their whole 
class, not for his own sake alone. ‘They 
have given up their money, their goods, 
their very sustenance, for love of one 
another; and their women have, under 
the terrible trial of their starving chil- 
dren, supported the men. ‘The ground 
of their action, of their refusal to work, is 
love of one another. 

This #% not a new thing. It is the 
most vital power in the history of trade 
unionism. It is the spiritual energy 
which, in spite of the ill-doings which 
have sometimes injured its aims, has 
made it one of the foremost powers in 
the state for good. The history of trade 
unionism, up into its last development, 
is the history of long self-sacrifice. It 
is the history of the whole mass of the 
skilled workmen refusing to win all the 
money they might have won in order to 
lift the less skilled to their own level. 
The whole class, not individuals, is to 
be profited. The principle is the exact 
opposite of that which rules the un- 
bridled competition of commerce. We 
do not as yet know what we owe as a 
country, or what the future society will 
owe, to the steady support of that princi- 
ple by the workingmen of this country. 
It is a principle founded on love of one 
another, and this action of the associated 
miners is only the last great example of 
it; part of the long battle against com- 
petition being the natural law of business 
—a principle, if I may use that term of 
it, which is founded on self-interest —_ 
self-interest, the dividing, disuniting 
power— a strange foundation for that 
national life all of whose powers are un- 
healthy without unity. Moreover sacri- 
fice is not only for persons, but for ideas, 
for causes ; and indeed this is the highest 
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kind of sacrifice, when the ideas or the 
causes in which they are embodied are 
for the advantage of the whole of the 
human race. The maintenance of the 
idea of competition (every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost) has 
been of the plainest disadvantage to the 
whole community of men, and, unchecked 
by other tendencies, would finally, after a 
successive degradation, destroy mankind. 
Companies, corners, associations compet- 
ing with others, bound together only for 
the sake of their own wealth, are even 
worse evils in society than individuals 
competing together. ‘They sometimes 
claim to be sacrificing something; but a 
sacrifice for selfish aims is a contradiction 
in terms. But to go on for years in 
patient poverty, striving to obey existing 
law, but always looking forward to a better 
society ; living without any hope of en- 
joying that better time, yet for its coming 
to others resisting when there wis a fair 
chance of gaining an advantage for the 
cause, or, when oppression and _ suffer- 
ing are too much to be borne without 
degradation, resisting, through starva- 
tion unto death, not only for the sake 
of the whole body of workers now, but 
also for the sake of a happier life for 
men in the future, and maintaining these 
ideas and their cause, though they will 
never see the fruits of their martyrdom, 
—this is what the workingmen of this 
country have faithfully, patiently, and 
honorably done for many, many years 
against the world; and their’ steadiness 
under this lockout is a part of this martyr- 
dom for which long gratitude will be 
rendered to them in the future. 

It is the habit of men whose sole aim 
‘ 1s to look after their own interests to scoff 
at a life lived for ideas which they call 
sentimental, or lived for a cause which 
has its ends in the distant future ; but the 
fact is that were it not for this ideal and 
sacrificing temper in all classes in Eng- 
land, there would be no England at all. 
Those who have that temper, and act it, 
are the life by which the country lives ; 
and these scoffers, who are the disease of 
the land, would have, without the vitaliz- 
ing work of self-sacrifice, no living matter 
in the nation on which the disease of 
self-interest could feed. It is the habit 
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also to scoff at the workingmen, and to say 
thatit isabsurd to impute to them these fine 
feelings for their class and for the future, 
and that their conduct is selfish, not un- 
selfish. Had their conduct been selfish 


they could have had more worldly suc- 


cess; and it is false to say that they do 
not live for those ideas which are the 
hands and feet and voice of the great 
cause of the future Happiness of man. 
The fact is that they are the only large 
class that at present have any idea at 
all, or who labor. for the future. The 
aristocratic class are living for the past 
and its ideas, —jideas once alive, now 
dead. The middle class and the pluto- 
crats, who are its sultans, are living for 
the present and themselves, and the 
wildest charity cannot credit them with 
ideas. But the working class has ideas 
of what human life ought to be, and faiths 
of what the future will be. They are the 
salt of England, and in a million million | 
daily lives among them they are living 
for these conceptions and these beliefs 
with a quietude of faith, a joyfulness 
of hope for the future, and an exaltation 
of. passion for the cause of mankind, of 
which the conduct of the miners at this 
moment is only one example. 

In these things stands the sacrifice of 
these men. ‘They, in this quarrel, are 
upon the side of love. And now, with 
regard to justice. How would justice 
itself look upon this matter? How 
would its sentence go? ‘The answer to 
that is partly contained in the history of 
the collieries and the men who employed 
and were employed. It has been till 
quite lately a most desperate struggle for 
the means of life on the part of the 
employed. If any of you will read 
“Sybil,” one of Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
novels, you will find a fair statement of 
the life of the colliers fifty years ago, and 
wonder that men and women could en- 
dure so much injury and not unite for 
war. Yet almost all the worse evils, as, 
for instance, the truck system, were de- 
fended by commercial men on precisely 
the same grounds on which the demand 
for a living wage is opposed to-day. 
Since then the battle has been contin- 
uous. Strike after strike has won con- 
cessions from capital, but never without a 
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battle, in which the colliers suffered 
greatly. The coal owners suffer little. 
It is a history of misery contending for 
life, and winning, step by step, improved 
conditions, a history of lamentation and 
mourning and woe, illuminated only by 
victories so slowly won against capital 
that millions have died in pain and sor- 
row for every victory, and that even now 
when, as we look back, so much seems to 
have been done, not the half of what is 
needed is yet accomplished. Justice, 
forming its sentence on the conduct of 
the men to-day, is bound to take into 
consideration the long misery inflicted by 
commercialism with competition on this 
class of workers. It is true that the 
same consideration would have to be 
given to almost all those employed in 
manufactures under the modern system ; 
but there is this especially to be said for 
the colliers, that their work is_ per- 
haps the most severe of all, and carried 
on under the most painful and dangerous 
conditions. If any body of workingmen 
ought to be met with just consideration, 
and nothing be done by their employers to 
make their life harder, it is the workers 
in a colliery. To play any commercial 
tricks for the sake of increasing divi- 
dends, to strive to get more out of the 
men’s labor for private advantage, and to 
their disadvantage, is more iniquitous in 
their case than it is in almost any other 
business. Justice claims that this should 
be considered when she passes sentence 
on this question. 

Again, on this matter of justice, there 
is the miners’ demand for what they call 
a “ living wage.’’. That does not mean a 
wage which will enable them only just to 
support life, and to be sufficiently healthy 
to enable the proprietors to get all the 
work out of them needed for the market, 
—a meaning for a “living wage” which 
long existed in England, and which was 
the parent of a serfdom worse by far than 
any practised in feudalism. It means 
more than that. It means a wage which 
will enable the workers to live a decent 
life, under decent conditions, to be able 
to lay something by for old age, to have 
something over for self-education, to be 
able to be men, and to secure some hap- 
piness for their women. This is their 
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claim; for this they are fighting and 
starving ; and they are fighting not only 
their own battle, but the battle of all the 
working men and women of England. 
No one imagines that this principle, 
once accepted, —a principle which hits 
straight at the very keystone of the old 
political economy,— will: exhibit itself 
only in the coal industry. It will run 
like a fire into every trade, and especially 
into those where the workers suffer most 
from the conditions of their labor; and 
if it does it will shake to its very centre 
the whole system of commercial com- 
petition. That cannot be helped. I, 
for one, would rejoice in it with all my 
heart ; and it would be wise of capital if 
it looked this certainty, which is coming 
upon it, in the face. For even if the 
miners should be beaten now it will not 
prevent the action of that principle, and 
battle after battle will be fought under its 
banner till it be established. And surely 
no demand can be more just than this. 
Though it has taken long to formulate it, 
it stands, when once formulated, so clear 
and just that it will catch on to the moral 
sense of mankind, even to that of its 
opponents. ‘The time has passed when 
the conscience of the comfortable classes 
was satisfied by hearing that the workers 
had enough wages on which to avoid 
starvation. ‘The time has passed when 
the: workers themselves believed that 
capital had rights over their bodies and 
souls because it had might. The men 
have now a higher view of duty. They 
owe a duty to their whole class and to 
the future of humanity, and the duty is 
to claim out of the wealth they make for 
the country enough on which to live a 
decent and happy life, and to establish 
that principle for all time. It is the most 
just of demands, and justice is bound to 
grant it. It is not only the coal owners 
who are bound to grant it, and who will 
be forced to grant it: itis the whole of 
England, that whole body politic the in- 
struments of whose representation we 
sometimes called the state. ‘The nation 


will have that demand forced on it, and 
it will be obliged to find a way out in 
which justice to its workers can be done. 

I do not think that the question could 
possibly have been formulated in a more 
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useful way than in the coal trade, because 
coal is a national necessity. Its working 
and distribution affect the life and busi- 
ness of the whole country. If, for ex- 
ample, a sharp winter should come this 
year, what will be the condition of the 
poor in all the great cities of the 
north, or here in London, with coal at a 
high price? It will be appalling. We 
shall have to face a famine of freezing. 
Men, women, and children will die like 
flies in frost, and all the resources of 
private charity will be totally inadequate 
to meet the cruel trouble to which I then 
look forward. All the issues of the coal 
business are as much national issues as 
this one example is. There is no way 
out of the zmpasse in which we shall find 
ourselves —if not now, then in a few 
years—but the assumption of all the 
collieries by the state. It is quite plain 
that the demand for a living wage will in 
time be incompatible with a system of 
working the collieries which is based on 
competition. ‘The present demand is a 
mild demand ; but mild as it is it is possi- 
ble that it may render bankrupt a number 
of coal owners who are competing wildly 
with one another. If the demand made 
from the owners for a living wage shall 
increase, and be supported by public 
opinion, the richest companies and syn- 
dicates could not stand it under the pres- 
ent system; a commercial crisis would 
smash them. 

And there is no reason why the de- 
mand made now should be final. It 
has been made because the conditions 
of the workmen have improved, _ be- 
cause they have gained a higher view 
of what life is, and of its needs. That 
view is certain to develop, and before 
long what they ask for now will no 
longer represent what they call “a living 
wage.” ‘They will make fresh demands 
to enable them to live the higher and 
nobler life they have conceived; and 
the demands will be according to justice, 
— that great state justice, which declares 
that every man and woman in the land 
should have happiness and decency, 
knowledge and beauty, in their power. 
When such demands are made the dead- 
lock of commercialism will begin, and 
the doom of competition; and then the 
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dawn of another kind of society will 
begin to redden in our skies. ‘The whole 
question lies before us in this quarrel, 
and its future may be foreseen in it. 
Whether the miners lose or succeed now, 
the battle is one of those decisive bat- 
tles which initiates a new phase of the 
war ; and it were well that every one of 
you make up your mind on what side 
you will be in the future, and what sacri- 
fices you are prepared to make,— for the 
war is intensifying so closely that men 
will not be able much longer to halt be- 
tween two opinions. 
This war between capital organized un- 
dera system of competition, and labor, con- 
tending for the very breath of life against 
the tyranny of that system, has been a 
dreary, cruel, and unremitting war. It be- 
gan long before the industrial revolution 
made by the introduction of machinery. It 
naturally grew into the great war of the 
world after the revolution, and it has 
grown hotter year by year. ‘The suffer- 


-ings of the working classes and of the 


laborers of England in it have been be- 
yond all measure. Only the great day 
of reckoning can declare the amount of 
that massive misery. ‘The sufferings of 
capital have been nothing in comparison. 
Labor has fought for freedom to live, for 
freedom to educate itself, for escape from 
slavery. What that slavery was fifty 
years ago it is terrible to think of. Yet 
capital fought then tooth and nail to 
rivet its chains on the whole mass of the 
working class. The fetters are lighter 
now, but they still exist. If we sympa- 
thized with the Jamaica slave, with the 
slave in the Southern States, we are 
bound to sympathize with our own slaves 
whom, not their masters, but the system 
of trade under which they live, has 
crushed under a bondage which is the 
prime disgrace of what is called civiliza- 
tion; and whom we ought all the more 
to sympathize with because their struggle 
for freedom has been, with exceptions 
so few as to be amazing, most nobly, law- 
fully and patiently conducted. It has 
been a war the misery of which, extended 
over many years, and endured by those 
classes whose lives are not recorded, has. 
not come home to the public conscience 
until now. ‘The pain of it, the loss in it 
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of all that is dear to men and women, 
the stupendous loss of human lives in 
it, the loss in it of the real wealth of 
the country, have been greater far than 
in all the wars that have taken place be- 
tween nations for the last two hundred 
years. We are living still under its curse. 
‘The present state of the coal districts, 
with starvation and disease, and all the 
broken health and fortune which will 
follow, is but one strong object lesson of 
that which is the normal condition of 
things all over England and Europe and 
America, —a_ condition of world-wide 


war, with all its horrors thick upon it. 


This is a condition of society as repug- 
nant to common-sense and to the prac- 
tical idea of a sane and progressive state 
as it is to human love and divine justice. 
It is almost inconceivable that sensible 
men, who have learned something of law 
from science, and something of that 
which has ruined as great states as ours 
in history, who have some feeling for 
human suffering, and some natural hatred 
of universal muddle, should persuade 
themselves that this condition is neces- 
sary or practical or agreeable. Yet it 
is extolled as perfection by the few who 
profit (in money) by it, and as good 
business by the herd who follow these 


few. It is in reality the extreme of folly, 


and excessively bad business for the 
commonwealth. ‘To keep far more than 
half the body politic in a state of disease, 
to beat down that half when it protests, 
and to call the war that ensues the natu- 
ral working of economic law and the 
most healthy outcome of civilization, 
seem to those who know the real condi- 
tion of the country like rank idiocy. 

‘The greater number of the newspapers 
keep up their cry that the present system 
of commerce is the best possible and the 
most practical ; yet all the time-they re- 
cord events which proclaim the utter 
confusion and dishonesty, the hopeless 
muddle and mischief, in which commer- 
cialism is involved, and the miserable 


inability it suffers from when the number- - 


less difficulties it has itself created meet 
it face to face. Strike after strike in all 
businesses, quarrel succeeding quarrel, 
fruitless arbitrations, the breaking up of 
great concerns, which smash a hundred. 


lesser ones in their fall; dishonesties 


piled on dishonesties, and bringing ruin 
on thousands; no trade exempt from 
sudden collapse ; not half the work of the 
world done, and what is done not done 
as it ought to be, to say nothing of all the 
moral ills and physical woes which follow 
after these things; nothing but war and 
all its evils, of which this lockout is only 
one specimen, —that is the delightful 
condition to which we have been brought. 
Every paper in Europe and America is 
crowded with these tales, yet scarcely one 
of them allows that they are records of 
disease, or asks why there is such disease. 
Society is like a man who, feeling he is 
thoroughly out of health, is afraid to go 
to a doctor lest he should be told he is 
going to die, and who maintains that the 
symptoms of disease are proofs of his 
health. 

The fact is, that the insanity of this 
system cannot long be endured by men 
of sense, any more than the cynicism of 
those who profit by it can be endured by 
men of ordinary feeling. No mere tink- 
ering at this or that error or wrong will 
settle the matter, as long as the system 
of competition and all the rest of it is 
kept up. No attack, for example, on the 


royalties in this coal business, or on the 


trade tricks the owners are said to in- 
dulge in, or on the alleged greed of the 
middle men, or on the inordinate de- 
mands the colliers are said to make, Is 
any real good at all. All these classes 
suffer or will suffer in their turn. It is 
the whole system on which our commer- 
cial society is based which is wrong, un- 
practical and immoral, which needs to 
be destroyed and trampled into the pit. 
It will be a great revolution, and it may 
be of a slower movement than we wish. 
But it has begun, and it will be accom- 
plished. Competition as a basis for the 
work of a state is played out, and the 
sooner we find in collectivism a fresh basis, 
the better for all mankind. Self-interest 
as the foundation of human life is proved 
a folly, and the sooner we build up human 
life on the sacrifice of self for the in- 
terest of all, the better it will be for 
states, and the wiser for progress, the 
nobler for man, and the more delightful 
for God. 
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By Elizabeth Carroll Shipman. 


R. BASIL GOODLOE’S house 
M reared its gray, high-pitched 
roof among the trees across our 
upland pasture ; his aged morello cherry- 
trees hung over our hedge and offered to 
the marauding hands of us children their 
scanty, scarlet clusters of Dead Sea fruit 
— for each cherry had at its heart a fat 
white worm; garlic seeds from his un- 
tilled earth were spread broadcast by the 
wind over our trimmer fields, so that in 
early spring there was one continuous blue 
wave on both farms. ‘The Goodloe land 
had dwindled until now there were only 
the house and yard, a stony ascent leading 
to a stonier hilltop, where, under a clump 
of chestnuts and a tangle of wild grape- 
vines, lay the old slave graveyard, and a 
back field bristling with chincapin bushes. 
An awestriking story ran about amongst us, 
that Mr. Goodloe’s grandfather had once 
owned all the land between the house and 
Chain Bridge, ten miles away. However 
that was, there was danger now of the few 
remaining acres going. ‘Taxes and mort- 
gages lay heavy and thick, and not all the 
Goodloe effort could remove them. 

To be sure the effort was small — what 
hands were there to make it? ‘The two 
daughters, Charlotte and Helen, did what 
they were able; but what can youngish, 
delicate women do in a country-side 
where all the matrons make their own 
and half their husbands’ clothes; where 


negro cooks and washerwomen and nurses. 


abound ; where the few schools are taught 
by youths who have had a year’s learning 
in higher schools? Blackwell, the son, 
was at Barclay Court House, a clerk in a 
shoe store. ‘The smell of leather was af- 
fecting his health, so his sisters whispered ; 
and we, careless children, could notice 
that his great, brown freckles, like copper 
cents, were fading, while his skin shone 
angelically white under the halo of red 
hair. His small earnings went to make 
the burden a little less heavy at Honey 
Locust Hill, we all knew; but it would 
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have taken a salary twenty times as great 
to have had any perceptible effect upon 
the heaped-up back debts. 

Old Mr. Goodloe himself exercised the 
only craft he knew,—tree trimming. 
On warm February days, with huge 
sheepskin gloves and great long-handled 
pruning hooks, he invaded our orchards. 
‘Those were great days for us, over and 
above the soft air and shining sky, under 
which we raced about bonnetless ; for the 
stir in the dead orchard, where the bare 
boughs and audacious young sprouts fell 
in piles upon the ground, showing under 
their dull exterior the living green of their 
inner bark, gave us a cheering sense of 
future summer. activity. We used to 
follow him from tree to tree, to select the 
longest, limberest switches and to watch 
both the unwieldy hooks, like the beak of 
a great hawk, and the serene grace with 
which the old man handled them. ‘There 
was something in his appearance fascinat- 
ing to us even then, a certain something 
we have since learned to call an aristo- 
cratic air,—an air which gave to his 
straight, thin figure extraordinary ease, 
which posed his head nobly, and made 
his white hair and Elizabethan beard 
more silvery than the beard and hair of 
others. ‘This air was more striking than 
usual when he was at work in his favorite 
spot, the burial plat in front of his house, 
where lay his wife and ancestors. At 
such times his mournful dignity and pride 
lifted him above smaller considerations. 
In this brief square of ground lay the 
links of the chain binding him to power 
and love, — long vanished, it is true, but 
ever present to him,—the atmosphere 
of his mind. Let come what might, this 
spot was his for all eternity ; the delight 
of mingling his dust with that beloved 
dust, to nourish plants and flowers and, 
thus transmuted, to exult in his native 
sun and light, was to him what the 
thought of the everlasting life of the 
spirit is to some men, — 
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He looked upon the menace to his 
future ownership of the remainder of his 
land with the quietude he used in sur- 
veying a thickly twigged tree. These 
dangers had always hung over Honey 
Locust Hill. They were there when he 
was a young man; they had gathered no 
closerin middle age; and now that he 
was old he did not, in his heart, believe 
they could dispossess him. He used to 
talk to my father sometimes upon that 
very subject, when we were sitting around 
the fire in the cool evenings. 

“Yes, I know there is that mortgage to 
Judge Grame. My father made it to his 
father years ago. Why,Ido not suppose 
we, myself and my daughters, could get 
along without it. What would we be 
able to do with those strawberries and 
that extra cream and butter, if it wahn’t 
for Judge Grame? My father always 
sent the old colonel that present year in 
and year out, and I myself think it only a 
clever thing to do.” 

In answer to a remark about interest, 


by some one who out of kindness had _ 


undertaken to look into his tangled af- 
fairs, he said,— 

“Interest! The Judge does not re- 
quire interest from an old friend. I 
understood that especially. I believe 
Mrs. Goodloe did insist upon it once,— 
she was such a strict business woman! 
Between you and me, interest isa damned 
ugly matter to ask of a friend.” 

But we all knew that young Blackwell 
paid it regularly twice a year in bills 
smelling of leather and hides from long 
hoarding among the malodorous produce. 
His sisters confided it to my mother 
over their work, Lot sewing and Helen 
tatting. 

“There’s where po’ Black’s money 
goes. I sometimes think with father 
that interest is an ugly matter; but I 
know it’s sinful in me to talk that way. 
Mother used to think it the only right 
thing. But, indeed, we didn’t have the 
use of that Grame money, and I cannot 


_for the life of me see why that po’ boy 
- has to go without proper clothing to keep 
filling up something you can’t fill. But 


it is not to be holp, I suppose.’’ 


Charlotte had on her tender mind the 


fortunes of another besides her father and 


brother. She had been engaged _ for 


years to her cousin, Motley Beall, a man 
of the fibre of Mr. Goodloe, but who had 
not had the good fortune to be reared in 
a time of leisure, when he might have ac- 
quired the calm which enabled his uncle 
to endure serenely the buffets of fortune. 
He had earned the title of captain in the 
Confederate Army, and there his success 
had stopped. Now he was farming a 
scraggy bit of land and looking forward 
to the day when he and Charlotte could 
be married. His sweetheart was not 
given to brooding, and spoke freely over 
her sewing to my mother, who had al- 
ways on hand enough embryo dresses and 
pinafores to keep the busiest mantua- 
maker company. 

“Thank goodness, Motley has no in- 
terest to pay, — but then he has no money 
either! JI hear people calling him shift- 
less and worthless. It isn’t that; he is 
just like father. He can’t help it; it is 
born in him, and he could not get it out 
of him if he worked himself to the bone. 
Motley knows it and speaks of it with 
bitterness. When I hear him talking in 
that way, I think of father. Who knows 
but what he feels deep down in his heart 
how everything is slipping away from him, 
and what an atom he is?”’ 

Elderly, homely girls we thought her 
and her sister; but now I know they 
must have had some rare quality which 
shone out of their gray eyes, enhanced 
their tall figures and their long, heavy, 
dark red hair. 

The fall had come now, -and our neatly 
pruned apple-trees hung red with fruit ; 
but the chicken-grapes on the Goodloes’ 
hill and the chincapins in their back 
field proved more delightful to us than 
the plumpest of home produce. One 
evening, as we rushed in breathless from 
a robbing expedition in these places, we 
came upon Lewis, the Goodloes’ old ne- 
gro man, standing humbly in the sitting- 
room to deliver this message,— 

Miss Lot say, ‘ Habn’t you hyah how 
ole mars’ done tuk sick at noon to- 
day? 7»? 

Sick, Lewis?”’ repeated my mother. 
‘¢What is the matter? Is he very sick? 
Did your Miss Lot say send her brandy 
or anything?” 
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“No, madam. Dey doan’ rightly 
know wheh’ he ve’y sick or no. He lay 
so still an’ doan’ seem no way oneasy. 
Miss Lot say woan’ you please step up 
dah a little while?” | 

It was a stroke of paralysis that had 
laid the old man low; but it inno way 
disturbed his serenity, though he could 
not walk and at times lost the power of 
speech. His sole anxiety was for the 
proper care of the burial-ground ; over in- 
structions relating to this he labored with 
a shaking hand for half an hour at a time. 
There was little need for such solici- 
tude; his children made the small en- 
closure bloom like a rose amid the briery 
wilderness of the surrounding lawn. Late 
autumn roses, dahlias, asters, and clumps 
of chrysanthemums brightened above the 
close-cropped clover, and the old pear- 
tree, the single tree there, was weighted 
down with a luscious burden which no 
one plucked, sacred fruit that it was. 
Blackwell passed the still mornings of 
Sunday in the place, pruning and clipping 
and wiping away unbidden tears when- 
ever he chanced to raise his eyes to the 
wide open windows of his father’s room. 
Two heavy fears rested on his young heart, 
— the thought of what was hovering over 
that chamber, and a certain imminent 
order of the court which might snatch 
away the resting-place from the stricken 
body yonder. 

The Commonwealth was more hungry 
than we knew for the long-standing debts. 
It was not more than three weeks after 
Mr. Goodloe’s stroke that Helen came 
into the room where we were all sitting 
around the fireplace, — for the October 
evenings were beginning to close in early 
and chill. Helen’s dress was damp and 
limp, and smelt of dried pennyroyal from 
her hurried run across our upland 
meadow; her straw hat was limp, too, 
and the ribbon tying it under her chin 
was wet; some reddish locks escaping 
in disorder from the knot at the back of 
her head were curling with moisture. She 
walked straight up to a chair at the fire- 
‘side, unheeding the welcoming stir and the 
staring of the children, and rested her 
hands on its back, meanwhile gazing with 
close-drawn brows and intent eyes into 
the flames. 


“ Honey Locust Hill has been sold for 
taxes!” she said harshly. 

Helen!’ came in shocked tones 
from my mother. 

“Yes, it is sold!’ repeated Helen. 

“Does your poor father know it? 
Don’t breathe it in his presence if you 
can help it. Butthen the graveyard is 
exempted !’’ my mother questioned, ad- 
monished, consoled, all in one breath. 

“Father shall not know it. Nor shall 
that man set foot on the place to take 
possession, if I can keep him off, — and 
that will be as long as I have strength in 
my right arm. ‘The unreadable plans of 
God they tell me,— the unreadable cruelty 
I call it, — to send away a poor old man, 
whose whole life has been spent in look- 
ing forward to dying in the house where 
his fathers have lived and died, and to 
lying in the same ground with them! I 
wish they had taught me some manage- 
ment instead of trusting to unreadable 
plans.” 

Then she turned and walked out of the 
door. Helen was never the submissive 
creature Lot was, and had many a trait 
reprehensible in a woman who had lived 
to her age. Before mother could call to 
Wash, the black boy, to take a lantern 
and light Miss Helen home, she was out 
of hearing in the dusky night. 

Accounts came to us of the purchaser 
of Honey Locust Hill. He was from the 
North, and was connected with a firm of 
manufacturers of fire-arms. After that 
there was no doubt in our ‘minds of his 
harshness and bloodthirstiness. The en- 
tire neighborhood arose each morning in 
the expectation of some indignity offered | 
the Goodloes, and more thanone household 
prepared rooms for the evicted, should 
such an event come about. His name 
was as potent in our corner of Barclay as 
Coeur de Lion’s is said to be in the 
East; by invoking it we, the children, 
thoroughly quelled any insubordination 
among our more superstitious dusky play- 
mates. 

October was melting into November so 
softly that some trees wore their full foli- 
age of clear gold; others were more 
thinly clad in scarlet. The sumac leaves 
and cones of fruit vied with each other 
in hue, but the cherry-trees and quince- 
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bushes were withered and quaking and 
bare. The hogs roamed through the 
woods fattening their lean, black sides on 
mast, the young colts were donning their 


fuzzy winter coats, and the cows pressed’ 


closer together in the “cuppin”’ for 
warmth in the early fallen evening. 

I hardly know how the news came, — 
but one afternoon as we poured into the 
kitchen hungry from school, lame Ann, 
the cook, gave us our slices of bread and 
butter without her usual bitter question- 
ing, gave them sadly and even humbly, 
and called us * Honey,” bidding us to go 
away and be quiet children, because old 
Mr. Goodloe was dead. Mother was no- 
where to be found; she had gone to 
Honey Locust Hill, whose roof, high and 
sad-colored among the bright foliage, 
wore an awful look, as if a long-threat- 
ened bolt had fallen upon it. : 

The next day we heard discussed be- 
tween our decorously sad parents how, 
as Mr. Goodloe sat upright among his 
pillows writing careful directions as to 
his burial, — certain linen he was to wear 
saved from joyous bridal days, the order 
of his funeral ceremonies, where his 
grave was to be dug,— another stroke 
came, painlessly cutting ‘the thin-spun 
life.’ We wondered at poor Blackwell’s 
red eyes, contrasting but illy with his 
pale, freckled face ; we wondered at the 
dropping of the old man’s name and 
personality for the term ‘corpse’ ; we 
wondered, with some impatience at the 
delay, when the funeral would take 
place. 

The day it was to take place dawned, 
rainy and chill; dove-colored vapors 
sailed only a little way above the earth, 
rifting now and again to show us the 
darker, more pitiless curtain beyond; a 
restless wind roved about and stripped 
the yellow leaves from the boughs by 
hundreds. ‘To our exclamations of dis- 
appointment my mother replied by pro- 
nouncing the burial beatitude, “ Blessed 
are the dead the rain falls on!”’ 

We found this consolatory saying fairly 
buzzing (if subdued whispers can be said 
to buzz) about the Goodloes’ parlor, 
when we were presently seated therein. 
‘The shades at more than half length, the 
heavy crimson folds of the curtains dark- 


ened the room so fully, but for the faint, 
playing gleam from the fireplace, that at 
first we could not make out the assem- 
blage about the wall nor the huge, long, 
polished object in the centre. For some 
time after our anchorage on the hair- 
cloth sofa, we were too awed to glance 
around ; little by little, however, the 
familiar aspect of the room forced itself 
through our mental haze. We saw the 
old portraits hung uncomfortably near 
the ceiling,—a smiling lady, that one 
opposite, with puffs of sleeves, long 
gloves, an oppressively short waist, and 
great “‘beau-catchers”’; divided from her 
by a window hung a dark gentleman, 
ringleted, panoplied in a blue coat and 
high cravat. We saw against the wall 
children like ourselves, seated stiffly with 
dangling legs, looking at us with a glassy 
stare, — this was no time for recognition. 
It seemed very long for us, the half 
silence broken by the explosive crackling 
of the hickory fire, which had little regard 
for the house of mourning, or by the 
sway of some black fans, which certain 
old ladies had brought with them. At 
rare intervals some one arose, crossed 
the carpet on tiptoe, looked down long 
upon the open top of the coffin, and re- 
tired with a handkerchief in full view. 
When at last newcomers ceased to 


enter, and even the faint rustling and 


whispering ended, the dining-room door 
was thrown wide, and out marched sev- 
eral negro women, holding aloft trays 
with sliced -cake and tiny glasses of cur- 
rant wine. Our Ann was among the 
number, and one or two others we knew ; 
but they passed us with polite, stony, 
company faces, stopping only long enough 
for us to get our share of yellow cake 
and amber wine. ‘This feast enabled us 
children to get creditably through the 
time occupied by the entrance of the 
parson and mourners, by the long ser- 
vice, and the final fastening down of the 
lid, when sobs from the veiled women 
filled the room, till the procession was 
formed for the graveyard. 

The clouds were still sailing among 
the tree-tops ; leaves sank sullenly through 
the wet air and settled upon the shiny 
surface of the coffin, and upon the 
shoulders and crape-banded hats of the 
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bearers; the rose-bush growing at the 
porch shed tears from each of its scarlet 
tips; the short grass beneath our feet 
was empearled with clear drops. Away 
down the path at the very end of the 
lawn, the tall, dead poplar, draped but 
yesterday from root to tip with the glow- 
ing leaves of Virginia creeper and wild 


ivy, waved from its forlorn branches only | 


a few ragged banners, the shorn glory lay 
at its feet and outside in the muddy 
trampled road. 

What hait was this? Why did the 
parson at the head of the slowly moving 
line stop? All were eager to see, and 
having looked, saw merely a man stand- 
ing at the open picket gate ; in the back- 
ground were three negroes leaning on 
their long-handled spades; beyond to 
the left a pile of raw red earth, clotted 
and heavy from the rain. ‘The dark, 
shining periwinkle was trodden and mud- 
stained. ‘The parson recovered himself 
and stepped forward, waving the man 
aside. Already the bearers had tramped 
in edgewise to make room for their heavy 
burden; the mourners were grouping 
themselves at the grave; and the words, 
“Man that is born of woman hath but a 
short time to live—” were beginning to 
make themselves heard, when a voice 
broke through the stillness, — 

“The burial cannot take place!” 

The words came from the lips of the 
stranger. All turned to look at him. 
Lot lifted her drooping head from her 
brother’s shoulder to stare at him out of 
the fastnesses of her mourning veil ; Black- 
well straightened his slender body and 
repressed the swelling sob in his boyish 
throat; Helen dropped Beall’s arm, turn- 
ing her crape-clad face. toward the 
speaker. He was a resolute-looking man, 
with a beard close-cut and dark, a trim- 
ness of aspect and alertness of manner 
unknown to the neighborhood. His 
words fell with a clipped sound. 

“ What is this, sir?’ asked the parson, 
closing his book carefully over his large 
forefinger. ‘ Do you not know that this 
is a private burying-ground, and has been 
used for many years by the Goodloes, 
the owners of this place? ”’ 

“T beg your pardon,” replied the man, 
courteously enough, “1 am the owner of 
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this place — Josiah Pepper—and it is 
for that reason that I forbid the burial.” 

A vivid movement of interest ran 
through the group, a sort of ardent 
shudder. The parson stepped a little 
forward, his gown sweeping over the 
edge of the heaped-up soil, his forehead 
wrinkling into two deep folds in his 
endeavor to look over his spectacles at 
the calm speaker. Another voice broke 
the silence. It was Beall’s, a thread of 
firmness in its irresolute sound, — 

“But this ground is exempted: it 
ought to be by law.” 

“Exempted ; yes, so that I can never 
remove its boundary. But no new burial 
shall take place.” | 

Before any one. could make further 
answer, Helen had swept back the heavy 
veil from her face and spoke, — 

“What is the use of this disturbance? 
Luke, you and John stand back. Sir,” 
-— she addressed the stranger, — “ every- 
thing is prepared for my father’s burial, 
and we will go on with it.” 

Under the stimulus of her voice all 
fell again into action; the clergyman 
was opening the prayer-book ; the negroes 
retired and left the spades stuck upright 
in the loose earth where they could be 
easily seized by the bearers; Charlotte’s 
checked weeping softly recommenced. 
Mr. Pepper raised his hand with a warn- 
ing gesture. 

compel me to be harsh. Yester- 
day, on my arrival at the Court House, I 
received a hint of what was about to take 
place,” he said, ‘and sent a messenger 
immediately with a note to the ladies, 
asking that it be postponed. ‘The man I 
sent met with what I can only call gross 
discourtesy.”. He paused and looked 
from one to the other, from Blackwell’s 
amazed features to the baffling folds over 
Charlotte’s face, then to the parson’s 
stolid countenance and Helen’s defiant 
eyes. No one spoke in reply, and he 
took up the burden of his words again: 
“The messenger — but he was an igno- 
rant negro and perhaps is not to be relied 
upon implicitly —reported that a lady 
met him, refused to take his note, and 
would not let him enter, saying my name 
sufficiently explained the business. I 
can only suppose the lady was some one 
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who mistook me: it could have been 
neither of the Miss Goodloes? ”’ 
was an inquiring note in his voice. 

‘‘T was the person, sir,’ Helen ex- 
claimed. ‘Mr. Reid,’’ she said to the 
parson, “this is a very strange proceed- 
ing and _ scandalous. 
on.” 

“This ceremony is a solemn one to 
interrupt,” said the stranger, speaking in 
a louder tone directly to the whole as- 
semblage, ‘‘ and I assure you I do it only 
through necessity. The health of my 
family is threatened by this interment. 
Yonder is the well, into which, as you 
must ‘See, the drainage of this nape 
pours.’ 

We knew the well, of course, —every 
farm had one more or less near its grave- 
yard ; but how that could be connected 
with health we did not clearly under- 
stand. Moreover, what was the health 
of unknown beings compared to a Good- 
loe’s loss of burial in ancestral ground ? 
The sense of sacrilege was in no way 
dispelled by the explanation. But the 
_ speaker was now standing at the head of 
the coffin, confronting the parson, and 
neither service nor mourning could go 
on. Some of the neighbors were ex- 
postulating or muttering their indigna- 
tion, but to this the stranger paid little 
heed. He saw that the battle’ lay with 
the black-clad group and the parson. 

Grief, weariness, and anger proved too 
much for Helen; she threw aside her 
calmness. 

‘‘You have no bowels of compassion ! 
To think of health in the face of death ! 
I say my father shall lie where he longed 
to lie, by the side of his people. Look 
down! Do you see that dark strip of 
wood? That is all. that divides him 
from those gone before; so close we lie 
that there is only narrow room for him, 
—but that is dearer to him than the 
whole wide earth. Stand back, man!” 

The contempt of her tone and the 
scornful touch of her black gloved hand 
brought the blood flushing across his 
face ; but his words were quiet. 

“* Madam, I say he shall not lie there. 


_ I say it in sorrow, but I say it firmly. It 
would be deadly for those who drink that 
I have seen too much illness from 


water. 
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There 


I beg you to go 


-Christian.”’ 
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such a source, — illness that put in mourn- 
ing a whole district. Surely that would 
be harder than the disappointment of 
your sentiment.” | 

He had hardly finished before she 
began ignoring his words: ‘ Luke, John, 
Lewis, -if no one else will, lower the 
coffin! He will sleep just as sweetly 
without the last words. Stand _ back, 
please, and let these farthful negroes pay 


_ the last honors to their old master.”’ 


The men came forward, slowly and un- 
willingly, casting many a glance at Black- 
well’s face for further commands ; but his 
white countenance wore a mask of stupe- 
faction and hopelessness. Helen herself 
seized the fourth cord and braced her 
slender body to withstand the strain. But 
the stranger laid his hand on the coffin. 

“It is useless, madam, he cannot lie 
here.’”’ Then turning to Lot and Black- 
well as more tractable, he added: “If 
you will allow me, I will send to the 
churchyard and have all arrangements 
made there.” 

Charlotte’s spirit weakened; and, half © 


-sick, her sense of propriety smarting, she 


turned hesitatingly to the parson. 

“Mr. Reid, what ought we to do?” 

sad sight,’ the parson an- 
swered, “ to witness this scandalous scene, 
and to have such a blasphemous strug- 
gle going on over your dear father’s body. 
Let it come to an end. After all, the 
churchyard is the proper place to lay a 
He spoke decisively, pour- 
ing balm with his strong words into 
the girl’s torn heart. But Helen had 
caught the advice and, standing erect, 
her eyes wide open, her face white as 
death against the gloomy background of 
her veil, she cried, -— 

“ Will you do that, Lot and Blackwell? 
He will never rest there! He will come 
back, I know, I know he will! ‘This is 
where he wanted to lie!” 

The clouds had massed heavier and 
darker, and now began to pour down their 
contents in long slanting lines, which 
struck loudly upon the polished surface 
of the coffin. Helen still stood looking 
wildly forward, with the cord in her 
hands. The parson whispered exhorta- 
tions to her, and Beall stepped forward 
to her side, 
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Helen,” he said, “ for Charlotte’s sake, 
for your brother’s sake, give up this strug- 
gle. Let him be placed in my burying- 
ground ; he is my uncle. Come!” 

He took the cord from her yielding 
hand, and supporting her with his arm 
led her across the lawn toward the house. 
She moved like one stricken into stone. 

They buried him in the rough little 
domain of Beall. Though on those hills 
grass grows but scantily, and the owner 
will never be a prosperous man, where 
Basil Goodloe lies there is always a soft 
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green carpet; and the plants blooming 
so profusely there are all offshoots of 
the neglected shrubs which still put forth 
a few flowers in the graveyard of Honey 
Locust Hill. But if the negroes are to 
be believed, he wanders restlessly about 
the desolate old place on stormy autumn 
days, gliding among the weeds and lifting 
the choked roses. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of this myself, because when I pass, 
in the late chill rains, or at dusk, I hurry 
by with loudly beating heart and with 
eyes fixed on the cheering lights of home. 


By Kenyon Ivest. 


ture would be that of the tributes 

which have been paid by our great 
poets to music,—the most subtle and 
mysterious of the arts. ‘They have all 
felt how closely music and poetry are 
allied; tor the great musician is a poet 
and a prophet, as the poet or the prophet 
must of necessity have more or less 
of music in his nature in order to be the 
perfect artist. One poet has said that 
we gain a foretaste of heaven by means 
of music, and that it frees us from the 
limits of space and gives us the most 
complete revelation of God. Richter 
has the same feeling of the transcendental 
nature of the art when he exclaims: “It 
speaketh to me of that which in all my 
endless life I have not found. ... It is 
the only language which is incapable of 
expressing that which is impure.” Words- 
worth says music is 


A MOST interesting study in litera- 


“Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth 
proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 

Very much the same idea Shakespeare 
had expressed long before, when in the 
wonderful lines in the ‘‘ Merchant of Ven- 
ice’ he speaks of the touches of soft har- 
mony being in accord with the soft stillness 
of the night, —a harmony such as “is in 
immortal souls.” Shakespeare elsewhere 


calls music “the food of love,’’ and also 
speaks of “‘its sweet power,” its use being 
“lo refresh the mind of man after . . . his pain.” 
Milton dwells on the 


«‘ Sweet compulsion that doth in music lie’’; 


and Shelley speaks of its omnipotence, 


how it “lifted up the listening spirit”’ ; and 
with wonderful imaginative grasp of the 
influence of music he says it loosens the 
serpent which care has bound upon his 
heart, and then invokes its presence in that 
lyric : — 
“TJ pant for the music which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower; 


Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower.” 


But among all the poets, from Plato to 


the present, no one shows a deeper and 


wider sympathy with music than Robert 
Browning. It is but one of numberless 
proofs of the many-sidedness of the 
poet, who touches life at every point. 
He not only gives us fine phrases, like 
Milton, Congreve, or Keats, but he 
pierces to the very heart of the myste- 
rious art, and analyzes and interprets it 
with masterly imagination and skill. His 
analysis is not only concerned with the 
art itself; he describes its effect upon 
both the musician and those who listen 
to him. He searches for the motive 
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which has animated the musician and 
aroused his creative energy; he traces 
the subtle influences at work upon his 
spiritual nature, and gives us an insight 
into the depths of his soul, its infinitude 
of aspiration, its unceasing reaching out 
to the Eternal. In many poems, too, 
Browning uses the technicalities of music 
as imagery to express spiritual truths. 
Thus in “Fifine ” : — | 
«For as some imperial chord subsists, 
Steadily underlies the accidental mists 
Of music springing thence, that run their mazy 
race 
Around, and sink, absorbed, back to the triad 
base; 
So, out of that one word, each variant rose and 
fell, 
And left the same ‘ All’s change, but permanence 
as well.’ : 
Grave note, whence —list aloft! harmonics 
sound, that mean, — 7 
Truth inside; and outside, truth also; and be- 
tween 
Each, falsehood that is change, as truth is per- 
manence.”’ 


One naturally places “ Abt Vogler” 
among Browning’s finest utterances upon 
music and its spiritual message. The music 
is illusive and transitory, but the spiritual 
power of it is permanent. ‘The good 
Abbé, whose organ keys gave forth their 
sounds to a wish of his soul, feels that his 
art is really greater than that of the poet 
or the painter, that it is indeed the finger 
of God, the flash of his will. Yet in the 
midst of his confidence he feels how 
transient is the palace of music he has 
been rearing: ‘it is gone never to be 
again.’”’ But from this very perception 
of the fleeting nature of his work he rises 
to the perception of one of the sublimest 
truths which can irradiate the soul : — 

‘“‘ There shall never be one lost good! What was 
shall live as before.” 
‘‘ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
good, shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself.” 

This belief that even our failure here is 
but a triumphant earnest of future suc- 
cess, when eternity shall affirm the con- 
ception of an hour, comes to the musician 
as a direct revelation which cannot be 
controverted : — 

“Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to 
clear; 


Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the 
weal or woe; 


But God has a few of us whom he whispers in 
the ear; | 
The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we 

musicians know.” 


Browning’s poem were worthy of at- 
tention if it only possessed the one excel- 
lence of immortalizing a musician whom 
the world is doing its best to forget. In- 
deed, when one seeks in dictionaries and 
encyclopedias for information in regard 
to Vogler’s life and works, and finds that 
he is mentioned in none which are accessi- 
ble outside of the large libraries, it might 
be said with truth that he is forgotten by 
all but scholars and students of the history 
of music. Whenever the general reader 
takes up Browning’s poem, the first ques- 
tions asked are: “Abt Vogler,—who is he, 
what musical instrument did he invent, 
where and when did he live?” Until 
these questions are answered, the poem 
does not convey to his mind its perfect 
message. But afterwards, how luminous 
with meaning it becomes, how full of fine 
suggestion and subtle analysis of the most 
delicate phases of spiritual endeavor and 
aspiration ; and while revealing the source 
of the truest consolation, it forms a health- 
ful antidote to that gospel of despair 
which so many poets of this age proclaim. 

Whether Vogler was a great musician 
or not depends so much upon the pre- 
cise meaning given to the term and so 
much upon the conflicting theories of 
the critics, that maybe the question had 
best be laid aside. If to be a great 
player, a great musical orator and im- 
proviser, and to move contemporary 
thought and emotion to its depths, is to 
be a great musician, then he most cer- 
tainly was one; if to compose operas 
and symphonies which time holds dear 
and cherishes forever is to be one, then 
Vogler most certainly was not. But fame 
has not always been the reward of those 
who have done the best work in the 
world and have been the most deserving 
of her gratitude. Are there no pioneers 
in science, art, and letters, who, though 
themselves forgotten, have paved the 
way for their more fortunate brothers, 
and thus made their success possible? 
The question is a commonplace one, and 
yet the honest striver often asks it in his 
hours of discouragement. The harvests 
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are seldom reaped by those who sow; 
the reward, in this world at least, is not 
always for the brow of the deserving. 
And so if Vogler is neglected by that 
future to which he looked forward with 
so much confident hope, we may feel 
_ sure that the world is treating him as 
she has treated many of the best and 
noblest of her sons. 

George Joseph Vogler was born at 
Wiirzburg, a flourishing university town 
of Bavaria, on the 15th of July, 1749.’ 
It was an eventful year. Just three 
months later, not far away, in Frankfort, 
another small morsel of humanity saw 
the light of this earth, and bravely bat- 
tled for existence here. ‘The same influ- 
ences of this most important period 
in German history moulded the youth 
of both Vogler and the great Goethe. 
They both, doubtless, felt the stress of 
its ideas, the manifold forces of its ac- 
tivity; but while the one always re- 
mained more or less under the sway 
of this “storm and stress,” the other 
emancipated himself wholly after the 
first feverish unrest was past. 

Vogler’s early years were not bright 
and sunny like those of Goethe. His 
father was poor, and he lost him before 
he was ten. His step-father was kind 
and considerate, did all in his power to 
smooth his pathway; but poverty does 
not allow much scope to sympathy and 
kindness. The boy’s nature was essen- 
tially religious and spiritual, with that 
irresistible inclination to music which 
never exists divorced from true genius. 
He was very self-reliant ; at an early age 
attaining unusual technical skill upon the 
organ, violin, and other instruments, 
working out problems by himself, and 
arriving at great truths by his own un- 
aided insight and intuition. Many stories 
are told of his intense earnestness and 
devotion to his art, which were some- 
times a source of discomfort to others. 


Once he practised all night upon the. 


harpsichord, and of course complaints 


1 Among the authorities consulted for this article are, 
the valuable “‘ Biography of Musicians,” written in French 
by Francois Joseph Fetis, who devoted his life to the 
study of the theory of harmony and the history of music; 
the Life and Letters of Karl Maria von Weber and other 
friends of the Abbé; various articles in German encyclo- 


Foun and periodicals; and the excellent monograph by’ 


ohn Henry Mee, who acknowledges his indebtedness to 
other important sources of information. 
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came from the lodgers in the same house ; 
but the boy paid little heed, and soon 
many of the rooms were vacant. ‘“ When 
my mother upbraided me,” he said in 
one of the rare moments when he spoke 
of his early days, “I honestly tried to 
be sorry, but the feeling would not come. 
I had felt all night, when playing, as if 
angels and countless hosts of beautiful 
spirits had been hovering around the_ 
dull and dingy room. ‘They made it 
light; they gave it glory. How then 
could I feel sorry, when if I had gone 
to bed and slept, I should have missed it 
all?” At the age of ten the boy invented 
a new method of fingering, a method 
much criticised by Mozart, but after- 
wards favored by some of the _ best 
players of the time. 

It is not clear when Vogler’s thoughts 
were first directed to the priesthood. 
Probably his natural tendency towards the 
religious life was encouraged by the 
teachers when he attended the Jesuit 
college in his native town, though at that 
time his studies were confined to the sec- 
ular course. Perhaps his playing so much 
in the churches— even. then winning 
much distinction by his unique improvi- 
sations — appealed to his love for the as- 
cetic side of religion and influenced him 
in his choice. In his college life there is 
no record of any wicked or foolish esca- 
pades, which disgrace the youth of so many 
men. The boy was industrious, sincere, 
and morally pure, and most earnestly de- 
voted to his beloved music. 

At twenty, the roving spirit which never 
afterwards was exorcised took full posses- 
sion of him. Wishing to devote more 
time to law and general literature, he left 
his native town for Bamberg ; but he only 
remained two years in the Jesuit college 
there, the love of music and musicians 
already proving the strongest motive in 
his life. So we find him at Mannheim, 
that town of Baden where musicians met 
with such cordial recognition and encour- 
agement. By composing a ballet for the 
court theatre he had the good fortune to 
win the favor of the Elector Palatine, 
Karl Theodor, who thereupon wished to 
send him to Italy for higher culture than 
Germany could afford. At that time every 
poor man of genius had to live by the 
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favor of princes, or scarcely live at all if he 
depended entirely upon himself; so Vog- 
ler swallowed his pride — for he was un- 
lucky enough to possess much of that un- 
comfortable quality — and started for Italy 
in 1773. It was the wish of his patron 
that he should go to Bologna and study 
under Martini; but the mere accident of 
meeting on the journey thither a pupil of 
Vallotti turned the whole current of Vog- 


ler’s enthusiasm. A larger and broader 


idea of the theory of music flashed upon 
him, and he felt so keenly the limitations 
and restraints of Martini’s system that he 
soon impatiently left Bologna and went to 
Padua to study under Vallotti. But the 
restless temperament of Vogler, ever seek- 
ing something new and something better, 
made him leave Padua in less than six 
months. His eyes were turned towards 
Rome; he had been studying theology as 
well as the principles of harmony during 
these busy days in Italy. The priestly 
office had always had for Vogler great 
fascination, and he now determined to 
enter the Church. At Rome he was or- 
dained a priest; and he soon won in the 


ternal City both friends and recognition 


of his genius. Many ecclesiastical honors 
were conferred upon him, the greatest 
being the office of papal chamberlain. 
But as his peculiar temperament did not 
permit him to remain long in one place, 
in two years we find him back in Mann- 
heim. ‘lhe Elector did not keep him long 
in suspense with regard to his intentions, 
but immediately made him court chaplain 
and second kapell-meister. A residence 
in Mannheim could give to Vogler that 
practical knowledge of music, especially 
of orchestral music, which the mere study 
of abstract theory could never impart. 
The immediate result was that he com- 
posed a muiserere with orchestral accom- 
paniment; while his previous studies in 
Italy bore fruit in the publication of sev- 
eral works on the science and art of music. 
He had appropriated that which was best 
in the system of Vallotti, and in these 
writings this system was elaborated, joined 
to much that was new and original. Con- 
servatives pricked up their ears and gave 
Vogler the benefit of much opposition 
and personal animosity. The storm 
reached its climax when the first of Vog- 


ler’s famous schools was established and 
he claimed to “ make his pupils compos- 
ers by a more rapid system than the old.” 
He was called a musical impostor who did 
not achieve the results he claimed; but 
the most effectual answer to such charges 
was found, not so much in Vogler’s nu- 
merous vindications of his theories in 
writing as in the brilliant and illustrious 
careers of his pupils. Among his most 
bitter opponents we have to place Mozart, 
who seemed to let no opportunity pass to 


criticise and assail him. The Abbé 


showed his good sense as well as delicacy 
of feeling by meeting every insult with 
courtesy, and always treating Mozart with 
appreciative kindness. 

In becoming a teacher, Vogler must 
have felt that he had indeed found his 
life work. His success was astonishing, 
probably because he was so _ patient, 
thorough, and unselfish. The pupils not 
only profited by his instructions, but were 
drawn close to him in the bonds of a 
strong and lasting friendship. ‘To their 
interests he sacrificed many alluring 
prospects of worldly honor, remaining 
at the head of his first school for five 
years, and resisting tempting offers to go 
with the court to Munich when Karl 
Theodor was made Elector of Bavaria. 

Towards the end of his residence in 
Mannheim he composed a short opera, 
‘“The Merchant of Smyrna,” put on the 
stage at Mayence; an ‘Overture to 
Hamlet,” given at Mannheim in 1779; 
and the score of a melodrama, “ Lam- 
predo,” brought out in Darmstadt under 
the patronage of the prince who in ~ 
last years so befriended him. 

In 1780, Vogler joined the court at 
Munich. His duties there were varied 
by teaching the celebrated Madame 


Lange and B. A. Weber. To him and 


his instructions the former ascribed all 
her subsequent triumphs: while it was 
this same Weber who, in his enthusiastic 
devotion to his teacher, gave up, ten 
years later, a lucrative position in Han- 
over to accompany the Abbé to Stock- 
holm. 

All of his biographers lay greater stress 
upon Vogler’s work as a musician than as 
a priest. He doubtless combined the 
duties of both, and many a pupil found 
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in him a spiritual guide ; while as court 
chaplain, amid all the worldliness, sin, and 
sorrow around him, he must have had 
many opportunities, in the character of 
priest, to rebuke, to denounce, and to 
console. Yet he must many times have 
served his Church with a divided mind. 
- Some time in’ 1781 he brought out in 
Munich an opera called “ Albert III. of 
Bavaria.” Its reception was a disappoint- 
ment to the composer ; and resigning his 
post as chaplain, he was off to England 
and France. A history of Vogler’s life 


would be chiefly a record of his travels.. 


Too restless to remain in any place long, 
ever on the watch for new ideas and im- 
pressions, ever yearning for new faces 
and new experiences, there was scarcely 
a city of Germany or a country in 
Europe which he did not visit. We hear 
of him even in America, Greenland, and 
Africa. Maybe it was this constant 
wandering which prevented him from 
being the great composer which it seemed 
nature destined him to be; but he won 
great distinction as an extemporizer, his 
wonderful organ playing subduing all 
hearts by the subtle spell of its peculiar 
power. Moreover, the Abbé’s personality 
was SO inspiring, so persuasive, of so much 
force and impelling energy, that his 
pupils and companions were constrained 
to attempt and achieve that which he 
himself could not. Next to personal 
achievement is this art of invoking that 
which is best in others and inspiring and 
guiding them on to great results. It is 
not the highest order of genius, but it is 
genius of a high order. ‘To Vogler be- 
longs the distinction of having, as it were, 


made possible the work of men like Carl 


Maria von Weber, Meyerbeer, Gansbacher, 
and Knecht. 

Paris has usually been slow to recog- 
nize German composers or their works. 
Her people are critical and exacting, as 
well as somewhat insensitive to the higher 
forms of harmony. After the failure of 
“ Albert III.,” Vogler hoped to win from 
the Parisians that which was denied him 
in his own country. But the comic opera, 
‘La Kirmesse,”’ brought out in Paris in 
1783, was a still greater disappointment 
to him. “The performance could not 
be finished,” wrote a sympathetic friend. 
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Disappointed, but by no means despair- 
ing, the Abbé found solace in a long 
journey through Spain and Greece. But 
in little more than a year he was back in 
Munich with a new opera; and this time 
success awaited him. ‘Castor and Pol- 
lux’’ was received with great acclaim. 
His next triumph was at Amsterdam, 
where he gave an organ recital, for which 
over sixty-five hundred tickets were sold, 
—a tangible proof of the great popularity 
of his playing. 

“Life is far too short to wilfully miss 
any innocent enjoyment,” Vogler once 
said to a friend who was urging him to 
keep the post of chaplain to the court 


at Munich. “I want to see Sweden. 
There is scope there for me.’’ And off 
to Sweden he went in 1786. Ina few 


months his presence there was so much 
valued that he became kapell-meister to 
the king, and founded his second great 
school at Stockholm. But his duties did 
not keep him in Stockholm long; off to 
Russia, back to Amsterdam, finally, in 
1790, to England. 

Some biographers assert that the 
“musical instrument of his invention,” — 
of which Browning speaks, was con- 
structed in Stockholm four years before, 
and was now used in London. ‘The fact 
is not of much importance, but the weight 
of evidence seems to prove that it was 
not till 1796 that he exhibited this or- 
chestrion in Stockholm. “This instru- 
ment you see,’’ Vogler said to an admiring 
friend, “is a kind of portable organ. It 
is compact; there are four keyboards, 
each with five octaves. ‘There is also a 
pedal board of thirty-six keys, with a 
swell ; and they all, keyboards and pedal, 
can be packed into this space of nine 
cubic feet.”” We can fancy how the 
good Abbé must have smiled with pride 
as he described this unique invention. 
Whether he had this orchestrion with 
him or not in his visit to London in 
1790, he won fame and applause by his 
concerts,—a reward more gratifying to 
a man of his temperament than even the 
large sums of money which were the 
more practical result. - It is said that 
he was the first to introduce organ pedals 
into England, and that he reconstructed 
the great organ of the Pantheon. At one 
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of his recitals on this organ he played 
Knecht’s ‘ Pastoral Festival interrupted 
by a Storm.” ‘This had been dedicated 
to himself by Knecht, and the Abbé ren- 
dered it with so much feeling and power 
that the audience was roused to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. ‘The result of Vog- 
ler’s presence at the famous Handel 
festival in Westminster Abbey was the 
‘composition of his wonderful fugue for 
the organ on the theme of the Hallelujah 
Chorus, —a worthy tribute to Handel’s 
genius, which, when given in Germrny 
long afterwards, excited widespread en- 
thusiasm. From London, Vogler went to 
Warsaw, thence to many German cities, 
where he built and improved organs, 
taught and extemporized and gave con- 
certs, everywhere welcomed with great 
honor by the people. 

The eighteenth century was drawing 
to a close, and the sky of Europe was 
becoming overcast with dark and threaten- 
ing clouds. ‘The time was most event- 
ful,— marked by the upheaval of old 
and long-cherished ideas, the introduc- 
tion of new and untried theories, the 
universal diffusion of democratic princi- 
ples, and in France open revolt against 
monarchism and tyranny. If we once 
think of the events which followed one 
another with such rapidity in Europe, — 
the French Revolution, the rise of Napo- 
leon, the subversion of Vogler’s own 
country, followed soon after by the reac- 
tion against democracy; then in litera- 
ture the tremendous iconoclasm of French 
writers; the return to nature and purer 
ideals of art in England; all influencing 
and reacting upon art and music in Ger- 
many,—we cannot but feel that Vogler 
must have been stirred to the depths of 
his nature ; and he doubtless found in his 
work alone relief for the unrest and fever 
of his thoughts. In every country which 
he visited he was always the priest and 
the musician, never the politician nor 
the partisan. 

The year 1791 was marked by the 
composition of “ Athalie’”’ and Gustav 
Adolph”? ; but the assassination of the 
king of Sweden, who was dear to him, 
revived the old spirit of unrest, and he 
and Weber went off on a long journey 
through the northern countries of Europe, 


—a journey not fruitless in practical 
results, for besides lectures on harmony 
delivered in different places, and con- 
certs given, Vogler busied himself. in 
collecting together selections from the 
characteristic music of different nations. 
These he published with original com- 
ments, under the title of ‘ Polymelos.”’ 
In 1794 he was once more in Paris, not 
only to study the style of music in vogue 
among the French revolutionists and 
thus add to the interest and value of his 
Polymelos,” but also fully determined 
to win there the recognition denied to 
his genius eleven years before. Nor 
was he disappointed. ‘The receipts of an 
organ recital in one of the large churches 
were over fifteen thousand livres. ‘The en- 
thusiasm for the good Abbé. grew to an 
ovation, and the chagrin caused by the 
failure of ‘ La Kirmesse”’ was forgotten in 
this present glorious triumph. But Vogler 
could not endure the sight of the terrible 
suffering caused by the Reign of ‘Terror, 
now happily drawing to a close. He dis- 
tributed among the poor the large amount 
gained by his organ recital, and left the 
city almost immediately, putting miles 
between him and poor, distracted France. 

During the next four years Stockholm 
was again his home, his. school there 
proving very satisfactory both to himself 
and the government under whose _pat- 
ronage it had been established. His en- 
gagement as kapell-meister terminated in 
1799; and, rewarded with a generous 
pension, he took his departure. <A long 
sojourn in Copenhagen resulted in one of 
his most important works on the. theory 
of music, his “Choral System,” in. which 
he ‘ professed to demonstrate that all the 


Protestant choral melodies were written > 
~in the Greek modes.’ ‘The time was also 


marked by the composition of his opera, 
‘Hermann Von Unna.” By this Vogler 
attained his greatest artistic success. 
The enthusiasm of the people was so 
great that they applied for tickets of ad- 
mission as early as five in the morning, 
although the office was not opened till 
three or four in the afternoon! ‘The 
opera was also performed several times in 
Berlin, as well as in Copenhagen. 

Four happy years passed in_ building 
organs and giving recitals, lecturing at 
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the university of Prague, conducting in 
person several of his operas, and publish- 
ing another book on music. ‘Then he 
brought out in Vienna another opera, 
“Samori”; but it did not rise to the 
height of “ Hermann,” nor did it excite 
much interest. ‘This year, 1804, spent in 
Vienna is especially noteworthy for his 
famous meeting with Beethoven. ‘The 
two musicians met with the utmost friend- 
liness and esteem at Sonnleitner’s house, 
in the presence of several of Beethoven’s 
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friends and musicians of note, among 
them Cherubini and the celebrated Gians- 
bacher. Probably Carl Maria von Weber 
was also there, for not long afterwards he 
and Ginsbacher became Vogler’s pupils, 
and subsequently joined his school at 
Darmstadt. In response to the request 
of these friends, Vogler and Beethoven 
in turn gave each other a theme and ex- 
temporized on the piano, each one in- 
spiring the other to the production of the 
most wonderful effects. It might be 
supposed that Beethoven’s superior in- 
tellectuality and power of expressing the 
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most intense emotion would enable hin 
to easily surpass his opponent; but the 
Abbé was certainly seen at his best, in a 
white heat of creative ardor and passion- 
ate fervor.. Gansbacher records that the 
adagio and fugue he. then improvised 
charmed and enthralled all present. 
Gansbacher became so excited over it a!] 
that he could not sleep. At a most un- 
seasonable hour he arose and went around 
to see different friends who had not been 
present at Sonnleitner’s house. He 

doesn’t say whether those friencs 


= relished being waked up to hear 


about the wonders of the Abbé’s 
playing; but he does say that he 
described the evening’s enjoyment 
with such enthusiasm that they 
were filled with envy and wished 
they had been in his place. If 
Vogler had possessed the power in 
composition that Beethoven pos- 
sessed, joined to his own creative 
genius, the world would doubtless 
now be swayed by the power of 
his music; but when he took up 
his pen to write, much of the fervor 
and the glow present when his fin- 
gers were on the keys had vanished, 
‘never to be -again.’” How. well 
Browning has in his poem indicated 
both the strength and the weak- 
ness of this truly great man! 

While Beethoven, Vogler, Giins- 
bacher, Schiller, and Goethe were 
thus absorbed in their artistic work, 
Germany and Austria were suffering 
the crisis of a terrible war. We do 
not know that Vogler felt at all in 
sympathy with the great enemy ; 
but when Napoleon, after the 
terrible battle of Austerlitz, came to 
Munich to be present at the marriage of 
the Princess of Bavaria with Eugene 
Beauharnais of France, the Abbé was 
there to do him honor. Much to his 
delight his opera, ‘‘Castor and Pollux,” 
was appointed to be performed on the 
wedding day. ‘He looked so happy,” 
records one of his friends, “his face was 
smiling all day long. ‘The opera, was 
rendered well, and he was certainly the 
musical hero of the hour.” ‘This festive 
occasion was still fresh in the memory of 
the people when Germany herself suf- 
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fered the shocks and throes of a terrible 
battle. Jena quickly followed Austerlitz, 
and the short-lived peace was past. Vog- 
ler restlessiy flitted to and fro, finding in 
his beloved art the only relief for his 
anxiety for his unhappy country. Age 
was creeping upon him, and he was grow- 
ing quite stout, yet he seemed to be as 
fond of travelling as in his younger days. 
Finally, about 1807, we find him at 
Darmstadt. Here the old man really 
seemed at last to be content to stay. 
The Grand Duke, the same who long 
years before had encouraged him to com- 
pose ‘Lampredo,” showered upon him 
not only riches and honor, but the dis- 
tinction of his personal friendship. All 
those worldly comforts, and the compara- 
tive freedom from the criticism which 
had embittered the past, made Vogler’s 
last years very happy. ‘The monotony of 
his life was varied by occasional trips to 
Munich, Frankfurt, and other places; 
but they lasted only for a few days, and 
became more and more rare as he felt 
the infirmities of age growing upon him. 
Yet in these later years there seemed to 
be no diminution of his power as a 
musician. He played the. organ with 
the same wonderful power, and perhaps 
his finest original composition, the 
“Requiem,” was written a few days be- 
fore his death. As a teacher, the best 
work of Vogler’s life was given to the 
school which he founded here in Darm- 
stadt about the beginning of 1808. ‘The 
success of this school is worthy of es- 
pecial emphasis, not only because of the 
great teacher, but because three musi- 
cians, who afterwards became more fa- 
mous even than he, were his pupils, — 
Carl Maria von Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
Giansbacher. None of the three were 
strangers to him. He had met Gans- 
bacher and Weber before in Vienna at 
the great musical duel between himself 
and Beethoven; and now, when the 
Darmstadt school was opened, they en- 
thusiastica!lly hastened thither. When a 
mere boy, Meyerbeer had been attracted 
towards Vogler by a characteristic act of 
the Abbé. Weber and Meyerbeer were 


friends, and they naturally showed each 
other their crude attempts at original 
work in music. 


When the latter com- 
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posed a fugue, Weber was so delighted 
that in his enthusiasm he sent it to the 
famous teacher, expecting to win from 
him great praise. But instead of a 
critique on Meyerbeer’s fugue, Vogler 
sent back an elaborate treatise on the 
theory of the fugue in general. Weber 
was greatly disappointed, but the young 
composer himself showed his good sense 
by immediately profiting by the Abbé’s 
treatise, and composed a new fugue in 
accordance with Vogler’s principles. 
This, sent to the old man, drew from him 
this flattering opinion: ‘There isa great 
future before you in the art of music. 
Come to me at Darmstadt. I will re- 
ceive you like a son.” Meyerbeer did 
go to Vogler at Darmstadt, and was ac- 
companied by Weber. 

By all his pupils Vogler was beloved ; 
he entered into their life, he sympathized 


‘with their aspirations. Nor was he merely 


their teacher and their friend. ‘ Mere 
association with him,” says Gansbacher, 
‘was a kind of education.” All these 
three famous pupils, Gansbacher, Meyer- 
beer, and Weber, have given most inter- 
esting descriptions of their life at Darm- 
stadt with the old Abbé. His growing 
eccentricities and harmless vanities but 
endeared him the more to them, and he 
repaid their love with the most generous 
appreciation. In the morning, after the 
Abbé had said mass, they met for a lesson 
in counterpoint. ‘Then subjects for com- 
position were given out; and finally each 
pupil brought up his piece to receive the 
criticism of his master and his fellow- 
pupils. Every day the work of some great 
composer was dissected. Sometimes the 
Abbé would propose a theme for im- 
provising, and not unfrequently he would 
play himself, as he never played except 
when alone with his ‘three sweet boys”’ in 
the church. From the mind of one of these 
boys the impression of these performances 
was never effaced. Weber always de- 
scribed them as a thing not to be forgot- 
ten. Sometimes the daily routine would 
be varied by the master taking his scholars 


‘to organ recitals in neighboring towns. 


Then they would honor his birthdays by 
composing odes praise of Papa 
Vogler.” “A happier household,” says 
Weber, “ could scarcely be imagined.” 
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Just about the time that the great 
Napoleon was suffering all the humilia- 
tion of his life in Elba and planning one 
desperate effort to defeat his enemies, 
the life of the Abbé Vogler was drawing 
to a close. May 6, 1814, at the age of 
sixty-five, the end came, suddenly, in the 
midst of this quiet work and amid plans 
for a still more useful future. It came as 
a great shock to all, as death ever does 
to those who love and have the heart to 
grieve. ‘here in Darmstadt, in the midst 
of his friends, he was buried; from the 
Grand Duchess to the youngest pupil 
they all mourned as though “they had 
lost a father.” ‘He will ever live in our 
hearts,” wrote Weber in a pathetic letter. 

When the list of Vogler’s works Is ¢on- 
sidered, we wonder at the man’s great 
industry and versatility. Hewrote about 
thirty books and treatises on the theory 
of music, besides operas, masses, psalms 
and hymns, trios, cantatas, concertos, pre- 
ludes, fugues, etc. Why so much of all 
this music is forgotten even in Germany 
is hard to understand. It is generally 
considered that his ‘* Requiem” and 
“Symphony in C”’ are his best works. 
There is an originality and power about 
them which ought to make them live. 
Several of his works were rendered by 
Mendelssohn in 1838 and 1839; and as 
late as 1845 others attained striking suc- 
cess at. different concerts throughout 
Europe, the honors resting with Vogler to 
the exclusion of Handel, Mozart, and 
Haydn, whose works were also repre- 
sented on the programme. but - how 
much of Vogler’s music is rendered 
now? ‘Time seems to have treated him 
most cruelly. It has “sifted his work 
most relentlessly, almost to the point of 
annihilation.” And yet estimating 
Vogler’s life work it is impossible to do 
justice to it without taking into account 
his influence upon other men. One en- 
thusiastic contemporary called him an 
epoch-making man. Certainly as a _ pio- 
neerin new paths and an iconoclast against 
old traditions the Abbé did excellent ser- 
vice to his age. His constant warfare 
against prejudice made him a direct fore- 
runner of Richard Wagner; and it is 
by the struggle and the undaunted ear- 


nestness of men like Vogler that modern 
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music has gained what it has. It is wei! 
to lay stress upon the dramatic power «f 
Vogler’s music. Biographers give hina 
the credit of being the inventor of what 
is technically called programme music : 
he aimed to represent not only emotion 
and phases of thought, but dramatic 
action, and to bring out striking effects. 
His work ought to appeal to the masses, 
partaking as it does of so many elements 
which make Wagner’s music so thrilling 
in its power. Even in a mechanical way 
the Abbé was a pioneer. His skill in 
building organs, his influence in decreas- 
ing their cost, his many inventions to 
simplify them, have assisted the moderns 
in the construction of both organs and 
pianos. ‘This practical knowledge must 
have helped Vogler to be the player he 
was. ‘Then he had a very large hand, — 
could stretch two octaves with ease; and 
he made such good use of this unusual 
gift of nature that he was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest organists ever known. 

As it was in his wonderful power as an 
improviser that Vogler’s genius was shown 
atits best, posterity has been in no posi- 
tion to form a judgment which would. 
secure for him enduring fame. When 
the eloquent voice of the orator has grown 
silent, and the immediate friends who have 
been inspired, electrified, and thrilled are 
also gone and can no longer express 
their tribute to his genius, the world soon 
forgets and turns to listen to other voices 
and to praise the deeds of other men. 
And thus it is with the work of the Abbé 
Vogler. In his passionate desire he may 
have exclaimed, ‘‘ Would it might tarry ! 
but the world has given its answer: 
“No, it could not last; you gave it no 
permanent shape, you only /éayed, you 
did note w7z/e your best.” 

There is silence in the old church; 
the organ loft is deserted; darkness has 
fallen like a pall on vacant pews and 
empty aisles; and though in fancy we 
can see the ghostly shadow of an old man 
mount the stairs, open the organ, draw 


- out the stops and pass his fingers over 


the keys, we hear no music like. that 
which thrilled Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
the rest. It is all “ over and gone, never 
to be again”; and like Vogler himself, 
we too must soberly acquiesce. 
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WILLIAM PRESCOTT. 


By Samuel Ekot. 


sketch here 
is one of 
character rather 


than biography. Itssub- 
jectisa personality. But 
: vi as some of its readers 

4.) may desire a thread of 
dates as -helping them 
to read it, a few are 
recorded at the outset. 


William Hickling Prescott, son of Wil- - 


liam and Catherine Green (Hickling), 
was born in Salem, May 4,1796. At the 
age of sixteen, being then an undergrad- 
uate in Harvard College, he lost the sight 
of the left eye and the free use of his right 
eye, from a blow inflicted by a piece of 
bread thrown, not at him, but at mere 
hazard, in a Commons Hall frolic. No 
other event in his life was more influen- 
tial than this calamity; and those who 
knew anything about him knew of the 
effect which it produced on all his pur- 
suits. Nor does any other event illustrate 
more vividly the generosity of his spirit, 
for he knew from whom the blow came, 
and though no expression of regret ever 
followed the act, it was for- 
given without words, and an 
opportunity of helping the per- 
son who did it was nobly im- 
proved in later life. After 
much suffering and _ confine- 
ment, Prescott went abroad, re- | 
turning when twenty-one years 
old, wrote an article for the Worth 
American Review, but it was 
rejected, and he pronounced 
himself fool to send On 
his twenty-fourth birthday he 
was married, and soon after . 
came to a definite resolution 
of pursuing a literary career. 
He wrote for the Worth Ameri- 
can several articles which were not _re- 
jected, while studying and composing 
his first history, that of “Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” published at Christmas, 1837, 
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and immediately successful. ‘The Con- 
quest of Mexico” appeared in 1843, 
‘¢ The Conquest of Peru” in 1847, and 
“Philip II.” in 1854 and 1858. His 
first attack of apoplexy was early in 1858, 
his second and fatal one on Jan. 28, 1859, 
at the age of sixty-two. 

One may be remembered as a writer, 
and forgotten asa man. His works may 


still be read, may even be actively bought 


and sold, issued in fresh editions, and re- 
ferred to in later books on the same or 


kindred themes, while he himself becomes 


more and more shadowy, until his person- 
ality vanishes from the eyes and from the 


thoughts of men. ‘This is their great loss. 


If the man was merely equal to his books 
and the books are good enough to last, 
he is good enough also. If he was better 


than they, brighter, sweeter, more human 


and more attractive, then his memory is 
all the more to be cherished, not only for 
his sake, but for that of the generation 


following him, to whom his nobler traits 


are capable of ministering almost as much 
as if he were still on the earth. At all 
events, the few who knew him personally 
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Prescott’s Birthplace at Salem. 


cannot but be moved to make him known 
to others as they have opportunity, and it 
is from an impulse of this sort that the fol- 
lowing pages are written, not certainly 


as 
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from any assurance that they will be ad- 
equate, but with the hope that they may 
be suggestive as a sketch of a very de- 
lightful man. 

“Tf I were asked,” said a lifelong 
friend of Prescott, ‘“‘to name the man 
whom I have known, whose -coming was 
most sure to be hailed as a pleasant event 
by all whom he approached, I should 
not only place Prescott at the head of 
the list, but I could not place any other 
man near him... . Foremost among the 
qualities in his character was his univer- 
sal, constant, and extreme kindness of 
heart, and its fitting exponent in as sweet 
a temper as ever man had... . All whom 
he came near felt, what he never seemed 
to feel, that there was, if not some renun- 
ciation of right, at least a charming for- 
getfulness of self in the way in which he 
asserted no superiority over any, but gave 
himself up to the companion of the mo- 
ment, with the evident desire to make 
him as happy as he could. And his own 
prompt and active sympathy awoke the 
sympathy of others. His gayety became 
theirs. 
gift of cheerfulness, and always offer- 
ing it with such genuine cordiality that it 
was sure to be accepted and returned 
with increase. No wonder that he was 
just as welcome everywhere as sunshine.” 
It was not only cheerfulness that he could 
bring, but when tender tears were more 


He came always bringing the. 
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befitting, he brought them. One of the 
earliest recollections of him which the 
present writer possesses is his standing 
by the window in a house of mourning, 
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and wiping his eyes after taking his last 
leave of the lifeless form which he hai 
come to assist in burying. A spirit a; 
bright as his own had been called away, 
one whom he had greatly loved, and the 
sight of his deep and outpoured sorrow 
has been a lasting memory to the child 
who witnessed it, and to whom it still 
breathes love and tenderness from the 
unseen world where the early friends 
have long since been reunited. Here was a 
man ripe for joy and ripe for sorrow, a man 
of both sides of human nature thoroughly 
developed. Surely they who shared his 
sympathies may wish that he may be re- 
membered for what he was, and _ not 
simply for what he wrote. , 

The one spot now most closely linked 
with him is that which he most delighted 
in, that which more than any other influ- 
enced him, and that in which he ap- 
peared to many of his friends more thor- 
oughly himself, ‘‘Old Pepperell,’ as he 
called it, ‘‘dearer to me than any other 
spot I call my own.” His diary, his 
letters, like his familiar conversation, bore 
continuous testimonies to his affection for 
this place. ‘I amnow,” he wrote one 
autumn, to an English friend, ‘about 
forty miles from town, on my old family 
acres, which do not go back to the time 
of the Norman conquest, though they do 
to that of the aborigines... .. It is a 
plain New England farm, but I am at- 
tached to it, for it is connected with 
the earliest recollections of my child- 
hood, and the mountains that hem it 
around look at me with old familiar 
faces.”” ‘What endears it most to 
me,’ he wrote to another, “is that it 
has been the habitation of my ances- 


tors.”’ ‘The ancestors dwelling there 
did not go very far back. He who . 
built the original farmhouse, and 


ploughed and reaped the not over- 
prolific farm, was but the grandfather, 
the colonel of Bunker Hill, and after 
his retirement from the army a repre- 
sentative in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, and a man of wide public influ- 
ence. ‘ Will he fight?” asked Gen. 
Gage of the colonel’s brother-in-law on 
the morning of Bunker Hill. ‘To the 
last drop of his blood,’’ was the reply ; 
and soon after, the American officer thus 
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answered for was saying to his men at 
the redoubt, “ Let us keep the works 
we have thrown up, and never be re- 
lieved.” A strain. of kindred heroism 
breathes in the story of the women who 


put on the clothes of their husbands — 


absent at Cambridge or Bunker Hill, and, 
armed with muskets and_ pitchforks, 
kept guard at Jewett’s Bridge between 
Groton and Pepperell, arresting a trav- 
eller whom, as they found suspicious 
papers in his boots, they sent a prisoner 
to the Provincial Committee of Safety. 
Dear were these traditions to the his- 
torian grandson. His library in Bea- 
con Street, Boston, contained nothing 
he valued more than his grandfather’s 
sword, crossed with the sword of his » 
wife’s grandfather, who commanded 
the British sloop “ Falcon,” and di- 
rected his guns at the works on Bunker 
Hill, while the infantry were crossing 
in boats from Boston. But dearer still 
to our friend were the memories of his 
father, son of the colonel, and as reso- 
lute in all the trials of his profession, 
which was the law, and in all the public 
questions of his time, as any soldier 
ever was in war. Judge Prescott, as 
he was always called from middle life, 
was born at Pepperell, and there he 
was wont to throw off the gravity which 
sometimes oppressed him elsewhere, 
and to seem exactly what he really was, 
the soul of gentleness and honor. ‘The 
son loved the old place for his father’s 
sake, even more than for his own, and in 
his eyes it was like a framework to his 
father’s life. About a year before the 
old man died, he had at Pepperell a para- 
alytic stroke from which he never en- 
tirely recovered. It was then that the 
son wrote one of the most touching trib- 
utes ever paid to a father: “ It has filled 
me with a sadness such as but one other 
event of my life (the death of a little 
daughter) ever caused ; for he has always 
been a part of myself; to whom I have 
confided every matter of any moment; 
on whose superior judgment I have relied 
in all affairs of the least consequence ; 
and in whose breast I have been sure to 
find ready sympathy in every joy and 
sorrow. Ihave never read any book of 
merit without discussing it with him, and 


his noble example has been a light to my 
steps in all the chances and perplexities 
of life.” . Of the wife of this man, the 
mother of the historian, the friend of all 
his friends, the friend of the poor in Bos- 
ton as in Pepperell, a woman of the 
brightest nature, full of spirit, quaint in 
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her speech, quick to see failings, but very 
compassionate towards them, in whom 
great gayety, great charity, and great 
dutifulness were singularly mingled, we 
have no portrait from the son’s pen. 
But he delighted in her as every one who 
knew them could see and hear whenever 
with them; and when she died, midway 
between her husband’s death and her 
son’s, his gratitude to her blended with 
his grief for her in affecting expression. 
Hers was notsolifelong an association with 
Pepperell as her husband’s, whose _ birth- 
place it had been, but next to him she 
was its ornament while she lived, and its 
precious memory when she died. 

The three of whom mention has been 
made are enough to account for the 
inherited virtues of the historian, as well 
as to explain the peculiar love he bore to 
their dwelling-place, and the peculiar 
power it seemed toexert upon him. There, 
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though not there only, he shone out, not 
the famous author so much as the cheery 
head of the household, the husband, the 
father, the host, the friend. Convention- 
alities dropped off. All that might possibly 
veil him, even transparently, in other 
places, was blown away, as may be said, 
by the country breezes. While the studies 
for a history, or the composition of it, 
might be going on for part of the day, 
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enjoyed and constantly called for, if it 
did not come of itself. It was named 
Albano, because brought by some young 
friends who had played it in Rome, and 
was merely another form of Puss in the 
Corner. ‘lhe names of places which the 
different players took, and to which they 
were obliged to respond by running as 
soon as called, were from the four quar- 
ters of the globe, but that which he chose, 
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these labors no longer seemed the prin- 
cipal interest. It was the enjoyment of 
the family, and the friends forming a 
portion of the family; it was the drive 
or the walk under the bright sky of autumn, 
the season which was usually spent at 
Pepperell; it was the gay dinner, per- 
fectly informal, and for the most part 
without a single distinguished guest to 
cause formality; it was the evening, be- 
gun early and continued late, sometimes 
with readings, but oftener, and more de- 
lightfully, with games and songs; the 
songs either sentimental or jovial, but 
always of the olden time, the games old 
or new, but hilarious to the last degree. 
‘There was one game which he particularly 


and which was never cried but with a sort 
of tumult, was Nissitisset, the stream flow- 
ing fast by the farm. Most of the voices 
then raised in joyous shouts are hushed, 
and not one of the surviving forms can 
dart from one side of a room to another 
now; but the mere recollection of those 
Pepperell evenings makes us young again, 
and it seems as if we could not rest till 
we were deep in the game once more. 
No. one went deeper into it than our 
host, the prince of frolickers, as every one 
of us thought him. 

In an article he wrote on Lockhart’s 
Scott, he used words as applicable to him- 
self as to his subject: “If the report of 
travellers be true, we Americans, at least 
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the New-Englanders, are too much per- 
plexed with the cares and crosses of life to 
afford many genuine specimens of don- 
hommte. However this may be, we all 
doubtless know some_ such - character 
whose shining face, the index of a cordial 
heart, radiant with beneficent pleasure, 
diffuses its own exhilarating glow wher- 
ever it appears.’”’ And again: ‘*Give me 
an -honest~ laugher,’ said Scott. .: . 
His manners, free from - affectation or 
artifice of any sort, exhibited the spon- 
taneous movements of a kind disposition, 
subject to those rules of good breeding 
which Nature herself might have dictated.” 

With no thought of comparing Prescott 
to Scott, or Pepperell to Abbotsford, 
there are certainly some points of strong 
resemblance. Every one with grateful 
memories of the American home may be 
glad that it has nothing of the painful 
traits which marked the Scotch one, and 
he may be glad also that hospitality, 


_ kindness, and mirth were as characteristic . 


of the one as of the other. 

He had two seashore houses, one at 
Nahant, which he shared with his father 
and mother, and another at Lynn, for 
which he _ forsook Nahant after his 
mother’s death. He liked Nahant, where 
he spent parts of twenty-five summers, 
and yet he disliked it. He 
thought it relieved the dys- 
pepsia from which he suf- 
fered, and found it favorable 
for exercise, chiefly in the 
saddle, and _ for historical 
labors. But it was too much 
of a watering place to suit 
him in the long run. He 
had more visitors than he 
liked, especially of a kind he 
could not escape the 
neighborhood of a hotel then 
visited by many strangers. 
‘“We are here,’”’ he wrote, “in 
a sort of whirligig, — com- 
pany morning, noon, and 
night.”’ One day there came 
an Englishwoman with a title, 
and settled herself for what has since 
been known as an interview. She proved 
free and easy in expressing her opinions, 
and among others, those she had formed 
about the use of English in America. 
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One of the words she thought perverted 
here was szar/, which ought not, she in- 
sisted, be made to mean confusion or 
tangle. ‘ What,” said her rather weary 
host, “don’t you say your ladyship’s 
hair is in a snarl?” As _ her’ ladyship’s 
hair was in exactly that condition, the 
question was apt, but unfortunate. He 
had a way of saying things that had bet- 
ter not have been said, and his wife’s con- 
stant watchfulness lapses of this 
sort was often in vain. ‘What have I 
said ?’’ he would ask with a puzzled air, 
and so lay additional stress upon his un- 
lucky remark. His mistakes about names 
were phenomenal. One evening at a 
small party he asked what was the name 
to avoid in addressing a lady recently 
separated from her husband. Let us 
call it Boylston, and the maiden name 
she had resumed, Beacon. ‘ Not Boyls- 
ton, but Beacon,” he was told, “and 
Beacon is perfectly familiar to you, so 
that you can’t miss it’’; whereupon he 
instantly crossed the room, and exclaimed, 
“Mrs. Boylston, I’m glad to meet you!” 
So, one day, a lovely bride from the 
South, who desired to see nothing in 
Boston so much as him and his library, 
was introduced at an hour he had ap- 
pointed. Before she came he had been 
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drilled in calling her, let us say Newbury, 
but the sight of her seemed to drive the 
sound away, and she was Mrs. Newburg, 
Mrs. Newton, Mrs. Newell, anything but 
Mrs. Newbury, while she stayed. 
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The library which the stranger had so 
much wished to see was in his Beacon 
Street house, to which he moved from 
Bedford Street, after his father’s death. 
That removal seemed strange for him to 
make. 
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FROM RICHMOND'S CRAYON, OWNED BY THE EARL OF CARLYLE. 


have supposed he would cling to the 
old home, beneath beautiful trees and in 
a quiet neighborhood, sacred with’ his 
father’s presence, and with that of the 
daughter whom he had lost from sight 
many years before, while it was memora- 
ble to him for his studies of more than 
twenty years, and his early triumphs as a 
historian. But, like most of us, he would 
not linger in the paternal house, and 
almost made haste to transfer himself to 
a more modern dwelling in the then 
fashionable quarter. ‘This he enlarged 
by an addition in which his library and 
study were generously provided for, and 
in these rooms he spent most of his work- 
ing hours in Boston during the remainder 
of his life. ‘The new home was full of 
hospitality, as the old one had been; but 
to many of the familiar guests the change 
was not altogether for the better, and 
one cannot but conjecture that the his- 
torian often found that a charm had 
vanished from his town house, which no 


With his historic bent, one would 
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number of distinguished visitors or elabo- 
rate dinners could replace. Whatever it 
lost in contrast with the old-fashioned 
delightsomeness of Bedford Street, it was 
still a very attractive house, and most of 
all to those who were privileged to enter 
it on easy terms. A warm welcome 
was always given, and as years went 
by, and the house took on the 
wonted look of one long occupied, 
it ceased to be compared with any 
other, and fulfilled its own office as 
a handsome and yet wholly unosten- 
tatious residence for its owner and 
his family. | 

He greatly enjoyed the hospi- 
talities he received at the hands of 
his friends. ‘One of the most re- 
markable traits,’’ said a friend who 
knew him from youth, “ was his sin- 
gular capacity of enjoyment.” How 
he showed it all his life, and to the 
last year he lived, is remembered 
by all who remember him; but no 
description brings it back more 
vividly than one by a very near 
friend, printed in George Ticknor’s 
well-known biography: “It was a 
party so small that it hardly deserved 
the name. Prescott and two inti- 
mate friends, besides myself and 
my family, were all who filled a small 
round table. ; From the begin- 
ning he was in one of his most lively and 
amusing moods. ‘The ladies were’ in- 
duced by it to linger longer at the table 
than usual. When they had left, the 
whole company was reduced to only a 
party of four, but of very old friends, each 
of whom was stored with many reminis- 
cences’ of like occasions, running far 
back into younger days. Prescott over- 
flowed with the full tide of mirth belong- 
ing to those days. It was a gush of rare 
enjoyment. After nearly five years, the 
date at which I write, I cannot recall a 
thing that was said. Probably nothing 
was said in itself worth recalling, nothing 
that would bear to stand alone on cold 
paper.. But all that quick-wittedness, 
lively repartee, sparkling humor, exceed- 
ing waiveté, and droll manner of saying 
droll things, for which he was so remark- 
able when he let himself out with perfect 
freedom, were brought into full play. 
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And then he laughed as he only could 
laugh, at next to nothing when he was in 
one of these moods, and made us inevit- 
ably laugh too.” 

He was full of friendship. It mattered 
nothing whether one were known or un- 
known, a favorite of society or the reverse, 
old or young, grave or gay, he twas cher- 
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ished from the moment he became a 
friend, he and his children after him. 
Some of those he most enjoyed are un- 
mentioned in the only real biography we 
have of him, while of persons whom it 
does mention, and whose letters it gives, 
there was more than one whom Prescott 
did not and could not admit to any in- 
timacy. ‘The writer recalls friends whom 
the world at large never heard of, but 
whose names were as household words in 
the Prescott -circle. One, a man of 
Prescott’s age, a near neigh- 
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was a pleasure to took upon them when 
together, he half fatherly, half cavalier- 
like, and she smiling with the gratifica- 
tion which his invariable goodness _ in- 
variably gave. ‘They were once seated 
side by side in a box at the opera, and 


when approached as the curtain fell 


upon an extremely sentimental song,.a 
song of no musical value whatever, 
they were found to be in tears, “‘ my 
opera tears,’”’ the historian used to 
call them. ‘The list of his friends, 
men and women and children all 
unknown to fame, might be much 


extended. Let us at least revive the 


‘recollection of his loyalty to those 

whom others around him, others 

whom he deeply valued, cast away 

for public or private reasons, but to 

whom he clung, determined that no 
outside storms should ruffle the still 
waters of his kindly feeling. We used 
to wonder at his forbearance. 

All who have spoken of him with any 
care dwell upon his regular habits. One 
of his secretaries wrote: ‘There was a 
uniformity, regularity, and order in his 
mode of living that I have never seen 
equalled by any other man. One day 
was very much counterpart of 
another; and I sometimes. thought he 
had reduced life to such a system, and 


bor both to Bedford Street 
and to the cottage at Na- 
hant, of abounding sympa- 
thy and never-failing kind- 
liness, was like a playmate 
to the historian when they 
met, and their faces and 
voices alike expressed their 
pleasure in being together. 
“What have you got for 
dinner. to-day?” one would 
shout from his Nahant piazza 
to the other, and the reply 
would often gleefully boast 
of something rare which the 
inquirer would make fun over 
in rejoinder. Another friend, 
a woman, young enough to be the his- 
torian’s daughter, as gentle and _ lovely 
a being as was known in Boston society, 
interested and delighted him as_ hardly 
any did outside of his own family. It 
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regulated his every action so much by 
rule, that there was danger of merging 
volition in a mechanical clockwork exist- 
ence.’’ Another secretary speaks of his 
exactness in accounts: ‘Nothing was 
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omitted, however trifling. For example, 
when out walking he bought an apple, 
an extra from a newsboy, a pair of gloves, 
and gave a quarter to a beggar, whom he 
judged to be really in want, down they 
would go on his return: apple, 2; news- 
paper, 2; gloves, $1 ; charity, 25. Gen- 
erally, however, the smallest expenditures 
were lumped together.’’ ‘The sys- 
tem prevailed in all his habits. “His 
walks at Nahant,” writes the last-quoted 
- secretary, “never varied. In the morning 
and evening, unless it was stormy, he 
walked through the main street to the 


The Cottage at Nahant. 


long beach, turning back when he 
reached a certain rock. In the middle 
of the day, or when the mornings were 
hot, he resorted to a meadow where there 
were trees enough to give some shade, 
and paced backward and forward a cer- 
tain number of times along a path. If 
the weather was very hot, he would put 
on his hat, take his cane, and walk on 
the veranda. Several times during the 
summer, when the hour of intermission 
from twelve to one arrived, the weather 
was so stormy that neither of us cared to 
go forth, even to the veranda. On these 
occasions he would put on his hat, take 
his cane, and opening the door of the 
study, walk briskly to and fro across the 
room and along the adjoining entry.” 
The entire day, indeed one may say the 
entire year, was mapped out with great 
definiteness. Such an hour for rising, 
such hours for meals and exercise, such 
for reading and writing, and the reading 
and writing themselves carefully divided 
among newspapers, novels, general litera- 
ture, special works, and manuscripts, or 
among letters, reviews, and the history 
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His 
secretary or his wife would be reading a 


upon which he employed. 


novel aloud. It began and ended within 
the prescribed time, no matter how un- 
finished the narrative, or how harrowing 
the situation. In vain the reader, or 
some other listeners besides the historian, 
might plead for keeping on, were it only 
long enough to get through a love scene, 
or see where a crisis would end, he was 
gayly inexorable. His clothing and his 
diet were all regulated by careful rules. 
Many a time has he been heard to tell 
with laughter how he had been called in 
the morning, and informed of the weather 
by the weight of the trousers he should 

put on; sO many ounces if it were 

warm, sO many if it were cold; and — 

his wardrobe, at least the outer part 


The Villa at Lynn. 


of it, was known to him and his attend- 
ant, not by material or cut, but by what 
each piece might weigh. His shoes were 
a peculiar feature, as he always had a > 
singularly large number in readiness for 
use, and these, too, were graded with pre- 
cision. He was bent on keeping to the 
same round in all his ways, to the same 
walks, the same seats in the study or the 
library, the same arrangement of pens, 
papers, and the wired frame he used in 
writing. Method was law to him. 

Yet he broke it, and not infrequently. 
Though the condition of his health re-— 
quired caution in eating and drinking, he 
had a theory that occasional want of 
caution was a good thing. It was often 
more than occasional. ‘How can you ~ 
eat that, William?” his wife would ex- 
claim ; but he laughed away her warning, 
and went on with what was almost sure to 
trouble him. An early travelling com- 
panion of his used to tell this story. 
Prescott had been advised by a Paris 
physician never to take more than two 
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glasses of wine a day. He promised 
obedience, but would pick out the largest 
wineglass he could find at a hotel, and 
empty it twice at dinner, though it might 
contain the double or treble of an ordi- 
nary glass. <A letter he wrote to his 
daughter-in-law, the last year of his life, 
after an apoplectic attack, may be quoted 
from here: ‘I must expect a little de- 
bility as they have brought me to an an- 
chorite’s diet of vegetables and the 
running brook, and I feel light as_ air. 
These are not to be despised, are they? 
And I expect to become quite an epicure 
in spinach and potatoes. Nothing can 
exceed the bounty of my friends, who 
send me all kinds of slops and _hasty- 
puddings, and: volumes of receipts for 
different sorts of dainties in this way. 
I had no idea of the wealth of the vege- 
table kingdom.” ‘Though he had lived 
sparingly as a rule, there had been almost 
continuous exceptions throughout his life, 
none that implied anything to be called 
excess, but many of indulgence, yet never 
in the least degree unbecom- 
ing a gentleman. Who that 
ever sat at his table, or enter- 
tained. him as a guest, but 
was delighted at the ease 
with which he gently broke 
his vows of abstinence and 
shared the feast with those 
around him? It made the 
mirth ten times more mirth- 
ful to see the smiles and hear 
the jests by which he would 
have excused himself. 

We may linger awhile on 
this apparent contradiction, 
that while he was always un- 
der rule, he was sometimes 
above it. The contradiction 
was more than apparent. It 
came out not only in the 
trivial round, but in the great 
purposes of his life. He was 
industrious, and yet indolent. 
He loved work, and yet 
shrank from it. When be- 
ginning a new subject or a 
fresh chapter, he would linger long, 
“loafing,” as he sometimes said, and 
yielding not to enthusiasm for his theme, 
not to desire of service, but to a 


curious scheme of penalties which he 
contrived, the loss of a wager, or the 
forfeit of a sum. of money that would 
follow longer delay. It always cost him 
a struggle to begin upon a new work. 
Now that I have discharged Peru,’ he 
wrote to an English correspondent in 
1847, “I feel like an idle tar whose ship 
is laid up in ordinary. But time isa 
bitter drug, and I feel I shall soon be 
afloat again, probably on board the good 
ship ‘Philip the Second,’ of which you have 
heard me speak, though I am but a blind 
pilot, and have not half an eye to steer 
her with.” Nearly a year had gone by 
when he wrote again: “ Here I am with 
the richest collection that ever fell to a 
history-monger, scarce old books and 
manuscripts without end, all lying around 
me, and alas! without an eye to look at 
the titlepages. The physicians agree that 
if I would save it for the vulgar purposes of 
life, I must wholly abstain from using it 
in books. So I do nothing but lounge 
about like any loafer. I may come to it, 
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but I can’t make up my mind yet to sit 
in my un-easy chair, and be read to in 
outlandish gibberish at the rate of an 
octavo a week. Were I well entered, I 
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could go on, I suppose. But I can’t 
make up my mind to undertake such a 
huge subject as Philip II. blindfold.” 
This extract shows that infirmity of sight 
entered largely into the irresolution of 
the historian; and there are many rea- 
sons for wondering how, with such an 
infirmity, he could ever be other than 
irresolute. But it remains true that he 
was often a prey to long periods of what 
one hesitates to call idleness, perhaps it 
would be fairer to say repose. In 
this frame of mind 
he found it very hard 
to rouse himself. His - 
ambition dor- 
mant, his wish for 
praise or for the 
profits of a fresh pub- 
lication, to which he 
was never insensible, 
was suspended, and 
he was once more the 
gentleman of leisure 
that he had been in 
early manhood, rather 
than the laborious 
scholar of succeed- 
ing years. His life- 
long friend, from 
whose recollections 
this paper has already 
borrowed, speaks of 
‘‘the beginning,” 
even in college days, 
of “a process of fre- 
quent self-examina- 
tion and moral self- 
control which he af- 
terwards cultivated 
and practised to a 
degree beyond all ex- 
ample that has come 
under my observation 
in cases cf like constitutional tendency. 
It was, I conceive, the truly great point 
of his moral character, and the chief 
foundation of all he accomplished in 
after life as a literary man; a point 
which lay always concealed to transient 
observers under lightness and gayety of 
manner.” MHere, then, in the under 
currents of his nature, we must find 
the strength and resolution which were 
not always on the surface, but which 
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evidently had an existence somewhere, or 
his whole life would have been another 
from what it was. 

The story has been told more than 
once, but it may be told .again, of what. 
his mother said when she revisited the 
house where the family resided when her 
son, then a youth of nineteen, was con- 
fined for months with a rheumatic affection 
which began in the right eye that had 
been injured when the left was destroyed, 
a year or two before at college. “ ‘This 
is the very room,” she. 
said, “ where William 
i was shut up for so 

| many months in utter 
darkness. In all that 
trying season, when 
so much had to be 
endured, and our 
hearts were ready to 
fail -us for fear, I 
never in a single in- 
stance groped my way 
across the apartment 
to take my place at 
his side, that he did 
not salute me _ with 
some hearty expres- 
sion of good cheer, 
as if we were the pa- 
tients, and it was his 
place to comfort 
Such fortitude at such 
a time may be be- 
lieved to have been 
the groundwork of his 
character, nor could 
it ever fail him in the 
comparatively slighter 
ailments of after life. 
Notwithstanding all 
that has been touched 
upon, it should be 
perfectly clear that here was a man of 
strength, not of weakness, of prevailing 
energy, of dominant sense of duty. 
What he was in youth, that he was also in 
manhood and on the brink of old age. 

Old age and he, however, can hardly 
be associated. He was sixty-two when 
he died, but he looked more like forty- 
two, at least until the attack which came 
the year preceding his death. “A gentleman 
from Paris,’ he wrote a week after his 
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sixty-first birthday, ‘‘who called on me 
this morning was polite enough to say he 
did not believe I was older than forty-five. 
So I shall take sixteen years off.” It was 
not the outer man only who retained his 
freshness. His spirit was singularly youth- 
ful. He thought and spoke as few men 
of fifty or sixty retain the power of doing. 
The young were his chosen companions, 
his children’s friends were his friends, and 
they associated with him as with one of 
their own age, not from the least want of 
respect, for their respect was heightened 
by his willingness to be as one of them. 
‘“‘T must be permitted,” said his classmate, 
President Walker, a few days after his 
death, ‘‘ to say one thing which was true 
of him from the first to the last. Of all 
the men whom I have ever known, I have 
never known one so little changed by the 
conventionalities of society, and the hard 
trial of success and prosperity. At college, 
_ and on the morning of the day he died, 
he was the same in his dispositions, the 
same in his outward manners, the same 
in his habits of thought and feeling, the 
same to a remarkable degree even in his 
attitudes and looks.’’ And as he was un- 
changed so he was unspoiled. Fame 
seemed to have no power over him. He 
shed all its evi! influences, as his Nahant 
cliffs shed their breakers, and showed a 
simplicity utterly impenetrable. ‘That he 
enjoyed his great success, its common- 
places as well as its higher ranges, was a 
matter of course. But they could not 
harm him; they could not make him 
pretentious or proud; they could not in- 
fuse the smallest strain of envy or cen- 
soriousness into his thoughts or words ; 
they could not take away one charm from 
the simp!e and unconscious elevation of 
his character. As one recalls it all, and 
thinks of the unstudied sympathies which 
were continually finding expression, es- 
pecially in intercourse with young people, 
the one line that seems to describe him 
best is the poet’s, — 


“Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind.” 


A few words more must be said about 
his playfulness. It has been already 
touched upon, and more than once, but 
we have not quite done with it. His 
secretary relates that when he was begin- 
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ning to describe a battle, he would often 
hum, to arouse, as he declared, his mili- 
tary ardor, the air of “‘O give me but my 
Arab steed!” It is an illustration of 
many similar ways. His daughter-in-law 
remembers a scene at Pepperell with one 
of the old friends, a friend of many others 
also, Isaac P. Davis, Uncle Isaac as he 
was familiarly called. Mr. Davis was 
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deaf, and made no secret of it. Mr. 
Prescott said he himself was quite as 
deaf, and there was a deal of fun over 
the competition between them. ‘This 
was at dinner, and Mrs. Prescott said she 
would test the matter after they left the 
table. So she hung an _ old-fashioned 
watch of enormous size on a hook at the 
end of the room, and bade her husband 
and his rival in deafness walk abreast 
towards it, in order to prove which should 
first hear its ticking. ‘They started with 
great solemnity. At every step Prescott 
would ask, “Do you hear it, Davis?” 
and each time the answer was, “ No.” 
When nearly up to the watch, Prescott’s 
face changed, and turning to his wife 
with a smile that soon expanded to 
laughter, he cried: out, ‘Susan, the thing 
isn’t going.’”’ ‘This, too, is a specimen 
of numerous passages like it. More 
touching, more pathetic, is the playful- 
ness of the last words he ever spoke to 
his wife, when she recalled a name he 
and his sister had both forgotten, “‘ How 
came you to remember?” and with a 
laugh and a snap of the fingers he left 
the room to be struck in a few minutes 


_ by the blow which proved fatal. 


It is no part of this sketch to describe, 
or attempt to describe, the historian ; 
but it must refer to the historian’s pur- 
poses in order to attain to any descrip- 
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tion of the man. 
Sidney,” wrote ‘lhomas 
knewest what pains, what 
travail conduct perfection.’’ 
Prescott knew and practised. 


“Gentle Sir Philip 
Nash, ‘“ thou 
knewest what belonged to a scholar ; thou 
toil, what 
All this 
More than 
all this, however, is needed to acquaint us 
with him, and with the spirit in which 
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this bustling, money-getting world, who 
takes an interest in my peculiar pursuits.”’ 
In 1835 he records: ‘ ‘There is no happi- 
ness so great as that of a permanent and 
lively interest in some intellectual labor, 
. ... to say nothing of the comfort- 
able consciousness of directing my 
powers in some channel worthy of them, 
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he labored. He was the last man to 
boast himself either in girding on or put- 
ting off his harness, but from time to time 
he said something quite modestly and nat- 
urally from which we can gather his ideals. 
“You are the only friend I know,” he 
writes to George ‘Ticknor in 1824, “in 


and of contributing something to the 
stock of useful knowledge in the world.” 
In 1844 he writes : “ I feel as if my studies, 
family, and the sight of a few friends 
. . . would answer all my desires, and 
best keep alive the best source of happi- 
ness in me, — literary ambition, not the 
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mere ambition of fame, — I have obtained 
that, — but of advancing the interest of 
humanity by the diffusion of useful 
truth.” Such in his own words, which 
might be multiplied, were his ends. 

The means he used, apart from merely 
literary or historical considerations, were 
of an open-minded character. John 
(Juincy Adams said to one of Pres- 
cott’s secretaries that “ he possessed the 
two great qualifications of an historian, 
who should be apparently without coun- 
try and without religion’ ; that is, “ the 
history should not show the political or 
religious bias of the historian.’ On the 
proper standard of historic judgment, 
Prescott wrote, in relation to a review of 
his “ Conquest of Mexico”’: “The immo- 
rality of the’ act and of the actor seem 
to me two very different things ; and while 


we judge the one by the immutable prin- 


ciples of right and wrong, we must try 
the other by the fluctuating standard of 
the age; the real question is whether a 
man was sincere, and acted according to 
the lights of his age.’”’ One more ex- 
tract may be enough to complete this 
outline of personal traits, as they are 
found in his authorship; it was written 
when he had finished his “Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” but before its publication: 
“What do I expect from it, now it is done ? 
. ... Ido not flatter myself with the 
idea that I have achieved anything very 
profound, or, on the other hand, that 
will be very popular. I know myself 
too well to suppose the former for a 
moment. I know the public too well, 
and the subject I have chosen, to ex- 
pect the latter. But I have made a 
book illustrating an unexplored and im- 
portant period, from authentic materials 
obtained with much _ difficulty, and 
probably in the possession of no one 
library, public or private, in Europe. 
As a plain, veracious record of facts, the 
work therefore, till some one else shall 
be found to make a better one, will fill 
up a gap in literature which, I should 
hope, would give it a permanent value.”’ 
Remembering not only what manner of 
work was thus humbly spoken of, but 
what the emptiness of American his- 
torical literature was at the time, more 
than half a century ago, we may draw 
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safe inferences as to the temper and the 
principle of the writer. 

In Prescott’s histories there is not 
much of himself. His tastes, his love 
of adventure and romance, his admiration 
of lofty natures, and his great forbearance 
towards base ones, his patient search after 
everything he thought to bear upon his 
subject, these and other traits are there ; 
but after all, one would be puzzled about 
his personality, if there were no other 
knowledge of him than could be found in 
his pages. In nothing is there a greater 
puzzle, or a greater contrast between him 
and his works, than their subjects, if we 
Mexico, 
Peru, and Philip II. are themes which it 
would seem as if his gentle and compas- 
sionate disposition would have shrunk 
from, nor does his disposition appear in 
anything like its natural strength as he 
proceeds with all sorts of sanguinary de- 
tails. He had just completed a chapter 
in his “* Peru,’”’ when he wrote of it in his 
diary: ‘As good, I suppose, as the raw 
material will allow. It is not cloth of 
gold by a long shot!” : 

Like Don Roderick : — 


“He climbed into a hilltop the highest he could 


see, 
Thence all about of that wide rout his last long 
look took he. 
He looked for the brave captains that led the 
hosts of Spain; 
But all were fled except the dead, and who 
could count the slain ? 
Where’er his eye could wander, all bloody was 
the plain.” 


Of course there are many peaceful 
domains within his realm, where the de- 
scriptions of scenery, the analysis of in- 
stitutions, and the portraits of men and 
women with whom he could profoundly 
sympathize, reveal more of himself than 
the narrative of conquests, or any deeds 
of violence could show forth ; yet even in 
these there is not very much personality. 

He has been thought, especially in 
later years, to have been a recluse. 
Public affairs never drew him into an 
active participation in them, nor was he 
much interested in such as concerned a 
party or a politician, rather than the 
country. But when a crisis, or some- 
thing like it, came and: men were moved 
for the sake of principle, and not merely 
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for that of partisan or selfish aims, he 
entered into it. Let the following letter 
to an Englishwoman in 1854 speak for 
him : — 


“We have had most alarming doings here 
lately in the fugitive slave line. . . . A regiment 
of the militia was called out, the streets in certain 
quarters were closéd against passengers, and 
swords and muskets were flashing in our eyes as 
if we had been in a state of siege. I am rather 
of the conservative order, you know, but I assure 
you it made my blood boil to see the good town 
placed under martial law so unceremoniously for 
no other purpose than to send back a runaway 
negro tohis master. It isa disagreeable business 
at any time, and it was only a strong conviction 
of the claims which the South had on us by virtue 
of the Constitution which made us one nation, 
that induced our people, as I suppose you know, 
to sign the famous Compromise Act of 1850. 
But the Nebraska Bill, which I suppose you know 
all about, as you allude to it in your letter, looks 
to us so much like double dealing in the matter, 
that there is now a great apathy in regard to en- 
forcing our own part of the contract. Then the 
thing was carried here with such a rash hand. 
The town was turned over to the military by the 
mayor. ... Every petty captain of a militia 
corps was left to act at his own discretion. 
In one case the guns were levelled to fire on 
the multitude without any notice to warn the 
people of their danger; and it was by a mere 
accident that a bloody fray did not take place, 
which, if once begun, would have put us in 
mourning for many a day. Old Boston has rather 
a relish for rebellion, and when it lay in the path, 
as it seemed to do here, it required some restrain- 
ing grace not to pick it up. . . . I am told the 
government was quite willing we should dip our 
fingers in rebellion. It knows it cannot have 
any support, and for that reason would be very 
glad to put us in the wrong with the rest of the 
country. The Nebraska business has called up 
a feeling which, though not Free Soil or Aboli- 
tion, is so near akin to them that they can all 
work in the same harness.”’ 


And in that harness he went to the 
polls, broke with the political traditions 


of his life, and voted for Fremont in 


1856. 

He had a moderate share in the in- 
stitutions to which Bostonians like him 
are apt to devote themselves. His most 
effective service was rendered to the 
School for the Blind, of which he may 
be called one of the founders, and for 
which he wrote an article on the edu- 
cation of the blind. With this work he 
naturally had more sympathy than with 
any other of an educational or charitable 
nature. He took an interest, though not 
an active one, in the Athenzum, and wrote 
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an account of the attempt made in 1853 to 
sink that proprietary library in the Public 
Library: ‘We have had a little excite- 
ment in our Commonwealth from this 
proposal. . . . Showers of missiles were 
let off on one side and the other in the 
papers, and yesterday we had a meeting, 
particularly full, of the members, over 
six hundred, when a vast deal of patriotic 
glow was exhibited in favor of the time- 
honored institution, and after some spar- 
ring it was unanimously voted not to 
give up the old ship. I could not but 
think, if a subscription paper had made 
its appearance, how soon the hall would 
have been cleared of those zealous 
friends of the institution. I was one of 
those who could not make up their minds 
to throw open the doors to the many 
headed.”’ 

The ironical touch in these words, 
perfectly good-natured, and without any 
assumption of superiority, is very charac- 
teristic of his way of looking at public 
movements. He was apt to stand on 
the brink, and smile at the fervor of 
those who plunged in, often, as he 
thought, without knowing what they 
were after, and almost always in an ex- 
citement which he regarded as unaccount- 
able. He would ask the same question, 
if not in the same words with Emerson’s 
«Why so hot, little sir? ”’ 

His classmate, already quoted, says, 
“‘He never aspired to become the repre- 
sentative of a new movement or a new 
idea. He was content to be himself.” 
This seems entirely true. Not what is 
termed original or originative, not ambi- 
tious to be a leader or capable of being 
one, he chose his path according to his 
opportunities and abilities, and followed it 
with pauses here and there, occasionally 
breaking from it, yet eminently consistent 
on the whole. His entries in his diary, 
published in his biography, show him 
alive to his own faults, but never content 
with them, always resolving to get the bet- 
ter of them, and succeeding as well as all 
but the faultless can hope to do. Alive 
also to his own achievements, with these 
he was content, not because he saw no 
imperfection in them, but because he 
he could expect to 
reach, and so, without hungering for 
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more, and without a particle of envy for 
what others had the power to accomplish, 
he was satisfied. Yes, satisfied as few 
_ men are with their experiences, and _ this 
was one of his very chief graces, high 
above all littleness, all irritability, all in- 
gratitude. 

Is this the place to speak of him as he 
lived in the bosom of his family? Perhaps 
not; and surely there is no need of doing 
it. His biography is full of his affections. 
As son and brother, husband, father, and 
grandfather, he was the 
light of his household. 
Thinking of the num- . 
bers of men, distin- 
guished men, who were 
like shadows upon those 
nearest them, we cast a 
parting glance with 
gladness as well as reverence on this 
man, to whom his home, and all within 
it, and all admitted to it, turned with 
never-shaken attachment. Fame withers, 
the praises of men become inaudible or 
perhaps cease, but the hearts which one 
like Prescott wins, beat on forever, and 
make the heavenly life more heavenly 
with their love. 

One chief source of his charm to all 
who‘knew him well was the cheerfulness, 
one may say the apparent unconscious- 
ness, with which he bore the almost life- 
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long loss of sight. It was not blindness, 
but a ceaseless restriction, a shadow 
always darkening his daily occupation, 
always rendering him helpless as a reader 
without the service of other eyes than his 
own. Yet it was hard to believe that he 
was ever suffering, or that he felt the 
inevitable drawbacks of such impaired 
vision, so brightly did he_ bear himself. 
This was originally from courage, sub- 
sequently from habit, and he seldom 
seemed to be really sensible of his 
privations. We knew 
them, it sometimes ap- 
peared, better than he 
knew them himself. It 
was not merely that 
he rarely spoke of. his 
troubles, or that he 
never magnified them, 
but that they did not seem to affect 
him deeply. They certainly did not 
affect him permanently, and when we 
saw the quiet acquiescence, the uncom- 
plaining use of the powers that remained 
to him, we had repeated proofs of the 
brave and happy spirit which was _ his 
crowning gift. ‘There is no trait of his 
character to remember with greater ad- 
miration than this gallant endurance of 
his infirmity, nay more, this simple 
steadiness which turned a thorn into a 
flower. 
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By Benjamin Fenhallow Shillaber. 


V.— Continued. 


reporter, in 1853, were not over- 
arduous, the day beginning with 
attendance upon the Legislature when in 
session, a glance at the courts, and at- 
tention to any matter designated by the 


duties of morning paper 


editor, —not exhausting, by any means, 


to a vigorous man. ‘The evening papers 


were culled from the local morning news, 
after which the reporter had a roving 
commission for the attainment of infor- 
mation at police stations, theatres, lecture 


rooms and, on occasions, public dinners, 
the gleanings from which were duly and 
easily chronicled, without hypothecating 
incidents to be corrected next day. One 
could do the whole work, except on anni- 
versary week, and attending caucuses at 
election time; but matters were divided 
up among reporters, and so_ disposed 
them to assist one another, without aim- 
ing for exclusive right to an item. | 

Anniversary week of 1853 was made 
memorable to me by an event preluding 
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others of the same nature which have fol- 
lowed me ever since. I went to the Con- 
gregational Church in Winter Street, 
where is now Chandler & Co.’s well-known 
establishment, to report a sermon by Prof. 
Park, of Andover, during the delivery of 
which I was compelled to stand by a column 
in the gallery, taking notes. At the close, 
upon attempting to move, I found myself 
quite unable to do so, from a sudden at- 
tack upon my right toe joint, of what I 
knew not, which left me no alternative 
but to get home as best I could. The 
old “ Northender” and ‘Gov. Brooks 
omnibuses were then running between 


Chelsea Ferry and the Norfolk House, 


one of which I managed to reach with 


great difficulty. Physicians vainly tried’ 
to cure me for more than a month, afford- 


ing precedent fora long line of such disa- 
bility, extending to the present time, “ to 
be continued ”’ probably to the end, like a 
serial story. 

A week or two previous to this at- 
tack I met a friend and_ fellow-towns- 
man, William Treadwell, and the idea was 
broached that it was possible to raise a 
party to visit Portsmouth on the coming 
Fourth of July, and invite some of the 
people there to participate with the re- 
turning ‘‘sons’’ in an entertainment of a 
simple character upon some one of the 
islands in Portsmouth Harbor. It was a 
crude conceit, with no precedent; but re- 


turning to the office, I, with a reporter’s' 


freedom, stated the fact as matured, and 
spoke of it, in the Fost, as a desirable 
movement, calling upon all the “sons”’ 
abroad to join in it. The Boston and 
Portsmouth press responded, but no 
plans of operation were mentioned, the 
“going home ” being the principal point 
considered. ‘Then followed an official 
invitation from Portsmouth, requesting 
the return of the sons of Portsmouth 
abroad to be guests of the city on the 
proposed occasion; and immediately it 
became a matter of the deepest interest 
to all of Portsmouth origin, abroad or at 
home. Meetings were held in Boston 
and other places to make arrangements, 
and great enthusiasm was awakened. A 
large committee was appointed, of which 
Hon. Francis E. Parker was chairman, 
and Theodore S, Harris, secretary ; and 
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frequent meetings were held to further 
the project. Such names as Rev. Thomas 
Starr King, Charles Levi Woodbury, M. 
P. Kennard, George P. Sanger, Samuel 
H. Gookin, James T. Fields, and many 
others gave character to the proceeding ; 


and all working for the common object, 


success was assured from the start. ‘To 
me was credited the merit of having 
started the suggestion, which I aided by 
frequent articles in the /os¢, and contri- 
butions to the Portsmouth papers ; though 
to Theodore Harris and others more was 
due than to myself for active agency in 
promoting the matter, as I was held at 
home in durance vile by the lameness 
which I have previously described. I 
received the tribute, however, with be- 
coming modesty, knowing that I had set 
the ball in motion, and prepared myself 
to participate in the coming event if it 
were possible. 

‘That Fourth of July was indeed one 
to be ever memorable. Without general 
concert of action the sons of Portsmouth 
came from all parts of the country to join 
with Boston in a celebration so unique 
in character and so redolent with frater- 
nal feeling and love for the place of their 
birth. The occasion found me in a 
crippled condition, as I had not re- 
covered from my attack in May; but I 
was determined to join the pilgrims, even 
at the sacrifice of comfort and in defiance 
of the besetting ill. A carriage con- 
veyed me to the Eastern Station, where 
were congregated hundreds of the 
“sons,” bound home, the meeting with 
whom was joyous. There were scores 
of old friends, many of whom I had not 
met since as boys we played together 


among the scenes we were on our way to 


visit. From the greetings and the hand- 
shaking indulged in, one might have 
deemed the gathering a convention of 
Shakers. The mirth was hilarious and 
yet affecting, and I felt imbued with a 
new spirit, — assured that I was a part of 
the scene, and was recognized as the 
principal agent in bringing it about. 
It was no foolish pride that inspired me, 
but a heartfelt satisfaction at having been 
an instrument in producing so happy 
a result. Delegation after delegation 
arrived, with banners designating their 
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locality, and the heavily loaded train 
started with as merry a crowd as ever 
embarked on a pleasant excursion. 

By this time I had completely for- 
gotten my lameness, jumping upon the 
train with the alacrity of a boy, moving 
about the cars in search of old acquaint- 
ances; and when we arrived in Ports- 
mouth, where a grand welcome awaited 
us from the assembled town,—with 
arches, music, artillery and cheers, — I 
joined the procession and marched two or 
three miles, with no pedalian discomfort 
to admonish or check. It was a triumph 
of mind over matter. It was a season of 
ovation everywhere, and more: happiness 
to the square inch was never summed in 
human enjoyment... Every door was open 
to welcome the strangers, and hospitality 
knew no bounds. Nearly every family 
contained some wanderer returned, and to 
be a ‘son of Portsmouth ” then was a “ lib- 
eral education.” One woman said to me 
with tears in her eyes, ‘*George has 
come home, who has been gone forty 
years, and —you have done it.” I was 
truly pleased with this outburst, and 
supremely happy on_ her _— account, 
although who George”’’ was I didn’t 
know. 

But notwithstanding my exuberance of 
‘feeling, one thought held to me like an 
incubus: I was to take part in the 
literary exercises! I was, comparatively, 
a youth, of thirty-nine years—one year 
younger than Isaac was when his father 
Abraham sent his servant to Judea to 
procure him a wife—a mere. youth, so 
to speak, who had never appeared in 
public on any stage. From the first I 
had seen this impending, but it seemed 
_ very distant; and while the preparation 
for the crisis was being made, the dread 
was measurably inoperative ; but now the 
time had arrived, the task seemed appall- 
ing. A pavilion, capable of holding 
twenty-five hundred, had been raised, in 
which to dine and listen to speeches, 
and I was provided with a seat upon the 
- platform, which I knew “ meant business,”’ 
and that there was no escape for me. 
‘Toasts were read, to which several had 
responded, when Samuel Gookin in his 
remarks alluded to me as the original 
mover of the affair, — which was received 


with a great shout, almost unmanning me ; 
and when immediately afterward, Thomas 
Starr King adopted the same strain, the 
tent was uproarious and banished all the 
presence of mind the former had left. 
I had written a long rhyme brimful of 
local allusions, and had conned in my 
mind certain things that I wished to say 
as a prelude; but the call that was 
immediately made for me drove every- 
thing from me but my manuscript, which 
I gripped as if it were the straw to the 
drowning man. I mounted the platform 


and essayed to say something, I knew 


not what, when, at the first sentence, 
some one a few feet in front of me 
shouted, Louder!’ which brought my 
unintelligible preliminary toa close. My 
courage revived with the unrolling of my 
manuscript; and never was a “* first 
appearance’’ more warmly received. 
Every point told and, my feeling of con- 
fidence restored by the generous recep- 
tion, I read with the vim of a veteran. 
A ball in the pavilion closed the festivi- 
ties, in which I did not participate as a 
dancer. 

The occasion was a grand affair for 
Portsmouth, and two decades thereafter, 
in 1873, it was repeated, but not on so 
liberal a scale; and in 1883 another re- 
turn was made, with many of the happy 
characteristics of its predecessors (includ- 
ing a very funny address by Henry C. 
Barnabee, and his reading a letter from 
T. B. Aldrich, both of whom were Ports- 
mouth boys), in all of which I joined. 

It was not until after the last return, 
that I had my claim disputed as origi- 
nator of the return in 1853, when a 
column appeared in a Portsmouth local, 
from an anonymous writer, giving that 
distinction to my friend, the secretary 
of the original committee of arrange- 
ments, on the ground that he had, a year 
or two previous to my broaching the sub- 
ject in print, spoken of some such affair 
to one or two friends, though confessing 
that no action was taken upon it. As | 
had enjoyed the reputation of it for so 
many years, I was unwilling to surrender 
my claims, for I conceive the utilizing of 
any discovery establishes a claim to it, 
even where its principle is known ; and as 
I had no idea that the thought had even 
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before been whispered, I took the credit 
innocently and shall hold it, backed by 
the undisputed testimony of the time. 
It mattered little who took the start, 
—whether my contestant or I was of 
small consequence; a good time was 
the object aimed at and was accomplished, 
and herein the honor lies. ‘Treadwell 
died before the affair took place. 

Among the sons of Portsmouth who 
have distinguished themselves in Boston 
are ‘Thomas J. Whidden, contractor, 
builder, alderman, joint commissioner 


for building the new court house, director,. 


of unswerving integrity and sound judg- 
ment, winning himself a character as sub- 
stantial as the structures he has reared ; 
Charles Levi Woodbury, advocate and 
ex-United States commissioner, high in 
political, Masonic, and social circles, and 
popular for his genial and hearty quali- 
ties; M. P. Kennard, for eight years 
United States sub-treasurer for the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, an able financier, 
whose private and personal worth has 
endeared him to the community in a de- 
gree commensurate with his public dis- 
tinction; Francis FE. Parker, jurist, 
scholar, philanthropist, trustee, whose life 
was marked by good works that rendered 
his death a public calamity; James 1. 
Fields, whose brilliant career for a quarter 
of a century made its mark upon the 
literary history of Boston,—these are 
among the most prominent of the sons; 
but the number amounts to thousands 
who have, by their successful movements 
in humbler spheres, well sustained the 
reputation of their native city. 
* * * * * 


In my position as described, from 185 3 


to 1856, there were incidents constantly 
occurring which gave variety to life. 
The printer’s reputation for benevolence 
was proverbial, as I suppose it is at the 
present day, and there were all sorts of 
objects presented for contributions, —a 
decayed or distressed printer’s applica- 
tion, however, being “ preferred paper.”’ 
This was not exclusively a Fos? feature, 
all offices being liable to eleemosynary vis- 
itations. Jackson, before coming to work 
on the fos/, had been in a stereotype 
foundry just round the corner, and one 
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day the composing-room was visited by 
a lady missionary in quest of collections. 
She made the circuit of the several stands 
without marked success, until, as she was 
about leaving, she was attracted by Jack- 
son’s benevolent-looking features that 
appeared above his stand, and “ went for 
him,” to use a modern term. She stated 
her errand, to which he listened atten- 
tively, when, laying down his composing 
stick, he gravely addressed her. ‘ Mad- 
am,’’ said he, with the most serious air 
in the world, “did you ever set type on 
a Greek dictionary for twenty-five cents 
per thousand ems?’ She was puzzled 
by the question so solemnly put, but, after 
hesitating a moment, replied, “ No.” 
thought not,’’ returned he ; “no indi- 
vidual who had ever done so would ask 
one engaged on such work for charity.” 
She asked no more. 

There were instances when the impe- 
cunious printers would come in. for aid, 
dissipated and bloated creatures; but 
their misery awakened only pity, and the 
dimes came out, though it might be 
guessed that they would be spent at the 
nearest bar-room. ‘There were also cases 
where those of a superior type were thus 
aided. 

Late one day, as I was alone, the door 
opened and there staggered in an object 
of the most disgusting character, wretched 
to the last degree; from hat to boots 
“misery claimed him for its own,” and 
he was so drunk that it was with great 
difficulty he could raise his head to ad- 
dress me. WBefore he did so, I had rec- 
ognized in the forlorn being before me 
an up-country editor of some prominence, 
of good ability, and a printer of great ex- 
cellence. ‘The first words he uttered 
were, — 

‘“‘] want to go home.” 

“Well,” said I, hardening my face 
against the intruder, “ why don’t you 

O ? 

He looked at me as well as he could, 
holding himself up by my desk, and then 
hiccoughed a confession of his degrada- 
tion, his having squandered his money, 
ending his spree in the police station, 
from which he had been released only. 
on condition of his leaving town, and 
this was prevented by his having no 
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means. Not a stiver remained of the 
princely fortune which he had collected 
from Boston advertisers, and he wanted 
to “go home.” My sensibilities were 
touched, and I told my impecunious and 
unwholesome visitor that I would try 
to raise the amount down-stairs, among 
the printers, which I did, and soon re- 
turned with the amount. , 

I found the poor wretch half asleepon 
a heap of exchanges, and, informing him 
of my success, he held out his shaking hand 
for the change collected, informing me 
that the train for his home had left, but 
he would take the needful and_ leave 
in the morning. - I told him very plainly 
that this could not be. He was not a 
safe custodian of the funds, and in the 
morning I would speed him on his way. 
He drew himself up with drunken gravity, 
and told me he could not agree to my 
terms. He then left the room, but ina 
moment returned, and said, — 

“‘ Like Shakespeare’s apothecary, I say, 
‘My poverty, and not my will, consents.’ 
But where shall I sleep to-night? ”’ 

The Parker House was not then built, 
and so I took him to a house of enter- 
tainment for man and beast, and left him 
in the charge of the proprietor, who, after 
I left, in order to save his sheets, gave 
back a quarter, and the next morning my 
charge appeared in worse condition than 
on the previous day, having found by 
some means the deepest deeps of human 
degradation. Without making any in- 
quiry, I took him by the arm and started 
for the depot. We formed a most in- 
congruous pair ; and it seemed as if every 
acquaintance of mine in Boston were 
out for a walk, and his track lay directly 


across my path. Every one stared as we 
went jostling along, and many were evi- 
dently disposed to divide the shame 
equally between us. I put a_ business 
face upon the matter, however, and surged 
along with my repulsive charge, until, 
as we neared the station, he stopped 
abruptly and drew me into a doorway. 

“‘ Look here,’’ said he, trying to look 
sober, “let’s argue this thing. Now, 
am I a man, with all the God-given 
attributes of a man, or am I a side of 
ignominious sole leather? If I am a 
man, with the gifts aforesaid, give me 
the money and let me go myself; if I 
am a side of ignominious sole leather, 
then mark me on the back and let me 
go as freight.” 

‘* No, sir,” said I, “it is my intention 
to send you home, where you so much 
desire to go, and where, no doubt, your 
anxious friends are looking for you.” 

“But, see here,’ he continued, “I 
want to see a man up here who will be 
very much disappointed if I don’t call 
on him.” | 

‘‘T am sorry to interfere with any of 
your social duties, but go you shall, and 
now.” 

_ He paused a moment and then re- 
peated, ‘‘‘ My poverty, and not my will, 
consents,’’’ and we moved on to the sta- 


tion, where I bought his ticket and put him - 


on the train with his face towards home. As 
the train moved out, he appeared at the 
door and, taking his hat in both hands, 
made me a most profound bow. 

About a fortnight afterwards I received 
a letter from him dated, “ Providence 
Jail,” the burden of which was, “1 want 
to go home,” — and I let him want. 


(To be continued.) 
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JOHN BALLANTYNE, AMERICAN. 
By Helen Campbell. 


XVIII. 


THE light blue haze that had rested 
over the marshes as Ballantyne looked 
his last toward them deepened as they 
went, and when the hour of. starting 
found him on board the Providence boat, 
a gathering fog rested on harbor and 
shipping, and made their way out to the 
East River a slow and uncertain passage. 
Once past Hell Gate, however, and in 
the open sound, the channel was clear ; 
and though the whistle sounded at regular 
intervals, the fog did not thicken, and 
their way seemed unobstructed. 

As he went on board the voice of a 
child had called out suddenly, — 

“Papa! papa! Oh, mamma! Papa 
is coming!” and he looked up to see 
the faces of two boys, of five and six, or 
seven perhaps, who waved their hands 
and cried again as they met his eyes, — 

“ Mamma, it is papa.” 

Some one drew them away, looking over 
for a moment, with a little flush and 


smile, a delicate high-bred face, and when. 


he went out to the upper deck he found 
them still there, and the oldest boy ran 
to him. 

“What makes you look so like our 
papa?” he said. ‘You are not, I can 
see now, but I didn’t see at first.”’ 

“Come here, Philip,” the mother said ; 
but Ballantyne’s arm was around him as 
he heard the name, and the child moved 
closer as he heard the name, with a look 
toward the mother that begged permission 
to stay. 

“ Let me have him for a while if you 
will,” Ballantyne said, for name and age 
both recalled the little brother bound up 
every memory of his childhood. 
The mother smiled assent, and the shyer 
child who had lingered by her presently 
joined them. The night was warm and 
close, and Ballantyne, who had brought a 
small basket of choice peaches, preferred 
them to supper in the stifling cabin below, 
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and he shared them with the children, 
whose delicate, beautiful faces were like 
the mother’s, and who had soon told him 
why they were there. 
very sick, the oldest said, and in Provi- 
dence where he had stayed at home while 
they went to Long Island, and now they 
were going to him, because he could not 
get well without his two boys. 

“We shall take care of him,’ Philip 
said proudly. ‘ I love him so much he’ll 
have to get well, you know. Mamma. 
says love cures everything in the world.” 

“Mamma is right,’ Ballantyne an- 
swered. 

“Of. course,”’ 
‘‘ Mamma is always right. 
angry with little John —” 

“Philip and John!” Ballantyne re- 
peated, and he looked at them with 
sudden apprehension, unaccountable to 
himself. 

“Little John, but not Johnny,” the 
child went on. ‘“ Mamma wants all our 
whole name because she likes them. Do 
you like them?” 

“Very much, for one is my own name, 
and the other was my own little brother’s, 
long ago.” 

“Tell me about him,” Philip urged. 
“Where is he? Is he big and tall like 
your” 

“He must be, Philip, for he is almost 
as old as I. -He went to Heaven a great 
while ago, when he. was only as old as 
you,” Ballantyne answered, the earnest 
face and dark eyes of the child seeming 
almost Philip’s own. The mother came 
presently to take them to bed, and they 
threw their arms about his neck and 
hugged him close. 

“‘T love you, I love you,” the small lips 
said. ‘ Will you be here in the morn- 
ing? Good night, good night.” 

Ballantyne’s eyes followed them. His 
love for children was instinctive. 


the child went on. 
When I get 


Papa was 
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‘¢ No wonder the father pines for them,” 
he thought ; and then as there came before 
him the vision of what might be, a vision 
which as it sometimes rose he had shut 
resolutely away, he gave it full dominion. 
for him too might be the arms of cling- 
ing children and kisses quite his own, to 
make him glad. The fog had lifted. 
Behind them the wake lay white and 
glistening, and the sky was clear above. 


“The night in silence under many a star, 
The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave 
whose voice I know, 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well- 
veiled Death,. 
And the body gratefully nestling close to thee.” 


The words seemed to come of them- 


selves. He spoke them half aloud, and 


started at the sound. 

“It is life, more life, not death, that I 
want,” he said low. ‘It is the shadow of 
poor Regnault’s fate that is on me to-night, 
and that will hardly pass till I see Marion 
again.’ And he went to his stateroom to 
forget in sleep allthat the day had brought. 

How long he slept he could not tell. 
He woke suddenly from the dream that 
in childhood had come so often, the mem- 
ory of the shipwreck, and the long night 
in which they huddled together on the 
deck, till in the gray twilight of early 
morning, the shore rising dim beyond, 
the gray old sailor who had held his post 
at their side said to them, “It’s time. 
This is the best chance.” ‘Then his 
father’s face had suddenly shown itself, 


pale and set but very quiet, as when he 


bound the younger to his shoulders, and 
held John in his arm ready for that leap 
to the black water below. ‘* Hold fast, 
my little Philip. Keep your head up all 
the time, and father will bring: you to 
shore. Be brave, my little John, and 
don’t struggle. Father will hold you safe.” 
Then came the plunge; the long, long 
sinking and uprising; the leaping waves, 
the struggle, and a crash and cry as 
something ground and tore and splintered, 
and threw him to the floor. 

He staggered up, the horror of the 
dream still upon him; but a moment suf- 
ficed to collect himself, to grope hastily 
for clothing, and feel his way through the 
saloon to the deck, where in the dimness 
of earliest morning he saw what destruc- 


tion had been wrought. The iron-clad 
brow of a powerful propeller had cut its 
way, in the collision, almost to the centre 
of their boat, which was already settling 
lower and lower. ‘Then came the mad 
panic of creatures in whom only terror 
remained alive. The few boats lowered 
by the sailors sank to the thwarts as men 
flung themselves down, or fell back sullenly, 
as the captain raged at them, demanding 
place for the women and children.  Bal- 
lantyne looked for a moment, then turned 
suddenly. ‘The mother with her two boys 
was not there ; and he made his way down 
again and: toward the stateroom, whose 
neighborhood to his own he had_ notec| 
the night before. A gleam of light came 
from within, and as he knocked and 


called, the door opened and the mother’s 


face, pale and quiet, showed itself. 

“ Do not frighten them,” she said. ‘I 
had a candle. I have dressed them 
partly, and am ready now. I have told 
them we shall go ashore God knows how,”’ 
she added, “ but you will help us.” 

“There is no time to lose,” he. said, 
taking the younger in his arms; and to- 
gether they made their way to the deck. 
Here Ballantyne’s swift hands bound to- 
gether three or four chairs, and now he 
fastened a life preserver securely about 
the mother, lashed her in turn to the 
frail raft, and bound the younger child in 
her arms, with a light shawl knotted fast. 

Have courage,’ he said, “the shore 
is not far away, and something will soon 
pick you up. I shall be near with 
Philip, and we shall all of us soon be 
there and safe.” 

Even as he spoke he knew the last 
moments of safety were past, and with one 
final charge, ‘* Hold fast and do not be 
afraid,” had let them go. ‘Then some- 
thing rushed by him as he rose again, and 
a figure that had sunk ina heap on the 
deck, groaning and pfaying abjectly, fol- 
lowed with a leap, clutching wildly as he 
came to the surface at the chance of life. 

Ballantyne had leaped, guarding 
against the danger of rising under the 
vessel, and now, an easy and_ powerful 
swimmer, made his way hampered by the 
child he had fastened securely as might 
be to his back. ‘To reach the frail raft 
that held the mother, and to beat off the 
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creature who tried to climb to it, and 
clutched at last with a shriek at a plank 
that floated near, was the first task and 
one at which he sickened. In the swirl 
and suck of the sinking ship lay the next 
danger, but the wind had already shifted 
and blew steadily toward the shore, a 
faint gray line barely a mile away. 

«‘T shall make for that shore,’’ Ballan- 
tyne said. ‘ There are boats there, and 
you will soon be safe. Philip isn’t 
afraid. He knows we shall get there.” 

not afraid because mamma isn’t,” 
little John said, opening the eyes he had 
shut tight in terror, and smiling at Philip, 
who clung silently and said no word. 

“You are sure you have strength?” 
the mother said. ‘“Isn’t it better to 
hold to this?” 

“T shall till the last of it is over,” 
Ballantyne replied. ‘It is coming now.” 

He closed his eyes as he spoke, for a 
shriek had gone up from the few who 
had refused to leap, and who made a 
mad rush forward as the ship slowly set- 
tled, till with a sudden convulsive quiver 
she plunged, and for a long moment only 
the whirl of waves was above her. ‘Then 


to the surface came struggling heads and | 


arms, fragments of plank, or floating 
cabin furniture, and one poor dog who 
howled mournfully as he swam. Here 
and there one caught at something float- 
ing near and came to presence of mind. 
Here and there drowning’ wretches 
clutched each other and went down 
battling together, and through it all Bal- 
lantyne saw only the wide, terror-stricken 
eyes of the child, who looked in horror 
toward them. ‘Then there was silence, 
and in the sick giddiness that came upon 
him he knew only that he must reach the 
shore and find means of rescue for those 
that remained. | 

“| should not leave you if I were not 
sure it would mean swifter help,” he said. 
* You understand ?”’ 

“God bless you,’ the mother said 


softly; and he struck out toward the © 


shore, breasting the sullen waves and 
making steady headway toward the flash- 
ing light on the long point he sought to 
reach. To the day of his death Ballan- 
tyne will remember that slow passage 
toward life; the sweep of waves as the 
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wind rushed about him, the long gasp 
and clutch of the brave little soul who 
gave no other token of fear, and his own 
terror as now and then the little head 
fell and he cried to him, “ Hold up your 
head, Philip! we are almost there. ‘The 
water shall not hurt you.”’ 

His own strength was less than he had 
thought. The strokes had less power. 
There seemed some undercurrent that 
bore him back, and he paused with sud- 
den doubt. ‘The shore was near. As he 
trod water for a moment he saw the low 
line of rocks, and on the point a man 
who waved his arms and shouted encour- 
agingly. He pushed on nearer and 
nearer, till at last with one supreme effort 
he flung himself forward, conscious only 
of sudden sharp pain, and the feeling of 
hands that held and pulled him in. 

“The child; see to the child,’ he 
gasped, and then came blackness into 
which he fell and knew no more. 


* * * * * a 


Ballantyne opened his eyes at last with 
determined effort. ‘The sound of the 
waves was in his ears, but warmth and 
cessation of struggle had come. 

‘The child; see to the child,’ he 
said, for a weight seemed still about his 
neck, and he moved uneasily and tried 
to lift his head, held down by something. 

Those were his last conscious words,’ 
a voice said; and another deeper one 
replied with a ring of joy, “ He is safe, 
madam ; he is back at the point where 
consciousness ended, and goes on from 
there.”’ 

Ballantyne’s lids had fallen again. 
They were heavy and required deliberate 
action, but they obeyed, and he looked 
full into the face of the child who stood 
near him, wide-eyed and solemn, yet 
with a dawning smile. 

Little Philip?” he said slowly, and 


tried once more to look about. ‘Then 
we are in Heaven.” 

He stopped, bewildered. ‘Why do 
you come asa child?” he said. They 


grow here.” 

“Tam Philip: don’t you know? You 
brought me to shore,” the child said, and 
flung his arms about him and kissed him 
with warm lips that held life. 
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It was plain again. Life and not 
death was there; and now Ballantyne 
looked about him, strangely weak but 
remembering, met the keen eyes of 
a gray-headed man who looked at him 
reassuringly, and the delicate face, pale 
still but with deepest happiness in the 
look, of the mother he had left waiting 
for the help he sought. 

“Thank God, you are quite yourself,” 
she said, with her hand for a moment on 
his. ‘* Now you will soon be well.”’ 

“Well?” he repeated vaguely; and 

now he put up. his hand to his head, 
finding bandages about it. 
- “A small fracture, but a pretty serious 
one,” the gray-headed man said. ‘I 
am the doctor, Dr. Gershom. We man- 
aged to get you here, but it has been a 
bit doubtful how you were coming out. 
No doubt now. You'll be on your feet 
in a few days.” 

Here? What is here?” 

“Providence. You are in John Bar- 
tram’s house. ‘This girl you saved for us 
is my daughter Lucy. ‘These boys are 
my grandchildren. We owe you several 
lives, but you will be content to come 
into full possession of one.” 

“You must get me on my feet at 
once,” Ballantyne said decisively, trying 
to rise and finding it impossible. “I 
sail on Saturday.” 

“ You may sail when you will when you 
are stronger. Now there is a little waiting 
to be done.” 

“But, doctor, I must go if I have to be 
carried on board. ‘The day was fixed. 
I cannot break it.” a 

A door had opened in the next room. 
There was a moment’s delay, and then 
Mrs. LeBaron came swiftly in and bent 
over him, tears in her eyes, but with 
smiling lips. 

“Dear, dear John,” she said. You 
have lain here almost ten days. Your 
ship went without you.” 

For a moment Ballantyne closed his 
eyes, and turned away his face. Then 
he opened them with eager entreaty. 


“Cable,” he said low. “You know 


what to say. Cable that I was ill and 
could not come, but shall.’ 

“T have,’’ Mrs. LeBaron said, “and I 
have written. They understand. Now 


sleep, and when you wake I will talk as 
much as you like.” 

She laid her firm, cool hand on his 
eyes, and quiet passed from it into every 
nerve. He swallowed mechanically some 
thing put between his lips, and reaching 
to the hand, held it close and fell asleep 

When he awoke the sun was shining 
and he was alone, with memory clear 
and full, and every. sense alert and vig- 
orous. He could move now, for the 
curious torpor had passed away, and he 
looked about the room, seeing a figure 


-in the deep window, which turned and 


showed Mrs. LeBaron’s face. 

“You are quite back again?’ she 
said, as she came to him and bent over 
him. ‘A very different night from those 
that have gone before. You slept like 
an angel, and now when you are red up a 
little you shall have breakfast,—a_ real 
breakfast, and not the condensed substi- 
tutes Dr. Gershom has_ been pouring 


-down.”’ 


Her eyes were full of gladness as she 
busied herself about him, —a look he had 
never seen on her face. ‘The children 
came in when the tray had been taken 
away, and he sat up, gaunt and haggard 
still, but quite alive, and held Philip 
close as he climbed on the bed, and 
crept into his arms, the shadow of terror 
still showing in his dark eyes. 

“T dreamed about it,” he whispered ; 
‘‘but mamma told me I shouldn’t much 
more. She said she knew, even when 
the biggest waves came, that we should 
get to shore, and then the boat went out 
and got her and John,—the boat from 
the lighthouse, you know. But I couldn’t 
speak to them either for a little while, 
because I was all full of waves you know. 
I did hold up my head all the way, ’cept 
just a little.’ 

“Brave little soul!” Ballantyne said, 
with a sudden strange thrill as if another 
presence were there. 

“It is the end of any doom my poor 
mother believed must come,” he thought. 
‘‘Whatever spell her mind wove for itself 
or for me is broken. Life, and not death, 
has come out of the sea.”’ 

“Papa is getting well. He can walk 
across the room. He will come to see 
you when he can go a little farther. | 
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have got to go now and tell him how you 
are. I said I would’; and. Philip slid 
down and tiptoed from the room. 

“Tell me how you knew,” Ballantyne 
said, as Mrs. LeBaron sat down by him. 

From the pocket-book you had fastened 
inside the loose undervest. <A note from 
me was in it, and it happened that Dr. 
Gershom and I were old acquaintances. 
Hie wrote me, and I came at once. The 
fracture was slight. You got it as you 
threw yourself forward in that last tre- 
mendous effort. The lighthouse keeper 


said he thought your skull had gone like . 


an eggshell, and you lay in such death- 
like senselessness, there was hardly a 
token of life till Dr. Gershom got here. 
The collision was only a few miles from 
Providence, and the only way seemed to 
get you there. An ambulance came out 
and brought you here, and here you have 
come to yourself just where these wor- 
shipping people would have you. And 
now; John, I have something for you. It 
is a cable dispatch. Can you read it?” 

A deep flush came into Ballantyne’s 
pale face. He put out his hand, and as 
Mrs. LeBaron went toward the window, 
his still uncertain fingers unfolded the 
yellow strip, and he read under the date, 
“Friday, September nineteenth. Sail on 
the twentieth by the ‘ Baltic’ with Marion. 
Barbara Ryde.” 

“Did you beg her to do this?” he 
said with sudden fire. ‘I will not have 
her back on those terms. She shall not 
come because sudden pity brings her.”’ 

“Oh, foolish John; true to your sex,” 
Mrs. LeBaron said. “I did not beg. I 
believe I had no need to beg. I wrote but 
a page, and I said in it only that you could 
not sail at the appointed time, because you 
had nearly lost your life saving others.”’ 

that was tacit appeal,’ he said. “I 
wish I might have gone to them, though — 
it is possible—it can’t be possible !”’ 

He stopped short a moment, and his 
eyes searched her face. 

had written,’’ he said. ‘I wrote 
all that paper would hold of what I meant 
to say. Perhaps it is that she answers in 
this way. But -how shall one know? 
Does any one here know? ”’ 


THE 
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No one but you and 

He was silent, and turned away his 
head as if to sleep, and Mrs. LeBaron 
retreated with a smile he did not see. . 

“Doubt as you like, poor boy,’ she 
said to herself. ‘I think I have blun- 
dered in telling you too soon, but the 
issues no. man need doubt.” 

For the days that followed a resolute 
silence lay between them. Ballantyne 
gained hourly, but a great restlessness 
was upon him. ‘The days went on towari| 
the equinoctial, each sunny and warm as 
if no storm were near, and at last came 
one in which he read that the “ Baltic” 
had passed Fire Island, and waited in 
the same silence for what further was to 
come. 

Through a night of sleeplessness, he 
heard the wind howl and the rain beat 
against the windows, and when he had 
dressed, and pushed away the breakfast 
that would not be eaten, he took a book 
and tried to read. 

Through the falling rain came presently 
the sound of wheels. ‘There were voices 
and a delay that seemed an eternity. 
Then the door opened, and he turned a 
face ashy pale toward it, and Marion was 
there. For a moment she stood silent. 
Then, pale as he, she came forward, and 
bent towards him, and her eyes were full 
of something at which pulses leaped and 
every nerve answered her. But as his 
arms stretched and would hold her they 
dropped. 

“T will not have it for pity,’ he said. 
“Tf that is all, you must go back to your 
own.” 

“ But how, when I come for love?” 
she said ; but his eyes even then searched 
hers. 

will) never go back,” she said, 
“because this is my own place, and I 
want life here. O John! don’t you see 
that believe it?” 

For a moment his eyes were on her 
with a question that shook him as he 
looked. Then he drew her to him and 
as his lips met hers, knew at last, that 
whatever doubt or perplexity life must 
still hold, such solving as man may know 
would be together. 


END. 
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Ir must be confessed that in the reform and 
improvement of political methods and machinery 
the American mind is not at present showing 
itself conspicuously fertile. 
thing here we seem to be just now the learners 
and not the teachers. It may be said that thisis 
owing to our better fortune and is a witness to it. 
Indeed, itis the commonest thing in the world to 
hear that the reason why this reform or that is not 
so far advanced or so well organized in America as 
in England or France or Germany is because the 
pressure upon us is not so great as there, and 
that we are thus not compelled to movements 
there imperative. Yet, really, this is a point that 
may be properly urged in very few important 
provinces of our life. It is a point especially in- 
applicable to the province in which we see to-day 
the very crucial test of our politics, the province 
of municipal government. The problem of the 
American city is the great problem of American 
politics. It is in our cities, in our city govern- 
ments, that political corruption centres. With 
all that is to be said against our civil-service 
system and the domination of party in the matter 


of appointments and tenure, it may properly and. 


proudly be claimed that, in point of administra- 
tion, our national government is notably pure. 
Barring the effects of the influence at Albany and 
Harrisburg and some other ‘state capitals of 
certain great railroad and other corporations, the 
same may be said, in the main, of our state gov- 
-ernments. It is not in connection with the state 
governments or the national government that we 
usually think of “boodle.” But our cities, our 
municipal governments, have been to a startling 
degree in the last thirty years theatres of corrup- 
tion, It has not been a party question. The 
Democratic ring in New York and the Republi- 
can ring in Philadelphia have been equally venal 
and audacious, and the situation in Baltimore 
and Chicago has been as bad as that in Philadel- 
phia and NewYork. Surelythe city governments 
of old Europe have presented in this time no 
such disgraceful spectacle. The people of Lon- 


don and Birmingham and Glasgow, of Paris and . 


Vienna and Berlin, have had no such flagrant 
political abuses to deal with, no such provocation 
to reform effort, no such imperative need to put 
good men into their city councils; yet when we 
compare the council of any leading European 
city with that of any leading American city, 
the standing, the character, and ability of the 
members of the town council of Birmingham 
with the standing, character, and ability of the 
members of the Boston city government, the 
council of Berlin with the council of Chicago, — 
with all the reservations as to particular indi- 
viduals which the most critical would be quick 
to make, —it must be confessed that we stand 
convicted of gross backwardness and inefficiency. 
The provocation to reform is greater; the efforts 
for reform are vastly less successful and less well 
directed. 
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In almost every- | 


‘noise. 


_ The problem of poverty, also, is as grave and 
pressing in many of our cities as the problem of 
political organization, and as the same problem 
of poverty in a score of European cities. _Eng- 
lish visitors tell us that in the worst sections of 
their own great cities there is nothing worse than 
what we see in the lower part of New York; and 
there are streets and alleys in Boston almost as 
bad as anything in New York,— wretched pur- 
lieus where life can only run to ‘crime, disease, 
and death. Surely common-sense would dictate 
that, rather than let such spots continue, breed- 
ing their pestilence and infamy, the city should 
eradicate them, substitute decent tenements, open 
to the gaze of men and the light of heaven, with 
proper sanitation and proper police supervision, 
creating the conditions of health and of virtue. 
Is it not better, and would it not be cheaper, to 
pay for preventing crime and contagion than to 
spend so much on hospitals and jails? So Glas- 
gow thinks, and Birmingham; and their muni- 
cipal tenement houses, rising in the midst of their 
old slums, furnish wholesome homes to their poor 
at rents less than the rents of their former noi- 
some dens, and, while doing this, yield actual 
revenue to the city. This, we say, is common- 
sense, — it is good business as well as humanity; 
and if it is good business in Birmingham, why 
would it not be good business in Boston? Why 
do not our American muncipalities take hold of 
the problem of poverty in earnest, as the English 
municipalities are doing? We say that they do 
not do it. We say that in these important mat- 
ters of municipal reform we are not pioneers, and 
have not shown ourselves ready followers or 
learners. ° 


* 
* * 


WE have recently adopted the Australian bal- 
lot system. We could wish that we had origi- 
nated it: but it is an exceedingly good thing to 
have learned the lesson which Australia had to 
teach, and made this sensible device a part of 
our political machinery. It has immensely les- 
sened the opportunities for successful bribery, and 
it has made our voting places scenes of order 
where they used to be scenes of confusion and 
Even the opposers of woman suffrage can 
no longer urge that the ward-room is not an 
agreeable or fitting place for women to resort to; 
as under this Australian ballot system the voting 
place is far more quiet and orderly than the rail- 
way station,its crowd less tumultuous and less pro- 
miscuous. There ismuch more that we could learn 
from Australia. We could learn that her railroads, 
like her other highways, are managed by the 
people for the convenience and good of the peo- 
ple, instead of by private corporations for the 
primary purpose of making money out of the 
people; and we could learn much more of that 
sort. The industrial and social conditions of 
Australia are in many respects more like our own 
than those of the older countries of Europe; and 


$ 
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for that reason it is especially well worth our 
while to study the manner in which Australia 
deals with the same problems which confront us. 
She has shown great originality and boldness in 
many features of her political and social organi- 
zation. We might profitably incorporate into our 
own system many of her institutions. We have 
been glad to adopt her ballot system. We thank 
her for it, for we have got good fromit. The 
next thing to being a good teacher is being a 
good learner; and in the matter of the Australian 
ballot system, we were ready and quick to learn. 
The introduction of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem was certainly an important reform. Yet, 
after all, it was only an improvement in machin- 
ery in the narrowest sense of the term, an im- 
provement in tools. That, indeed, was much; 
but that was all it was. Vastly more important is 
the reform in the system of representation itself, 
which, carried into effect in Denmark forty years 
ago, under M. Andree, minister of finance at that 
time, and agitated in England more or less ever 
since Thomas Hare wrote his great treatise on 
the subject and Mill directed attention to it so 
conspicuously in his “Representative Govern- 
ment,” has in this latest time, under the leader- 
ship of men like Sir John Lubbock, won for itself 
such general consideration in all English political 
circles, and seems to be so sure of adoption in 
England in some form at no distant day. We 
refer to the system of proportional representa- 
tion. Under a system of party government such 
as that which obtains in England and America, 
there is hardly any danger so great as that of the 
tyranny of majorities. “If ever the free institu- 
tions of America are destroyed,” wrote De- 
Tocqueville, “ that event may be attributed to the 
unlimited authority of the majority, which may 
at some time urge the minorities to desperation.” 
Hamilton and Jefferson both saw this danger 
clearly. Howshall minorities have proper repre- 
sentation, angl how shall a rising movement, in 
its day of small things, get an effectual hearing 
and make itself justly felt in the political coun- 
cils? Under our present district system it not 
infrequently happens that every Congressman 
from Massachusetts, for instance, is a Republican, 
when two fifths of the whole number of voters 
in the state are Democrats,—these two fifths 
therefore going entirely unrepresented. <A turn 
of the wheel makes the entire representation 
Democratic. In this district the plurality of the 
dominant party is ten thousand and one. Ten 
thousand votes are therefore wasted — accom- 
plish nothing. Could half of them have been 
shifted to another place, it would have changed 
the whole result. Perhaps the average vote of a 
district is thirty thousand, fifteen thousand votes 
electing a representative. Here is a new doc- 
trine, a new movement, a party in embryo — such 
as the Free Soil party once was, such’ as all 
parties are at one stage in their career. Scat- 
tered over the state it has quite fifteen thou- 
sand adherents, perhaps twice fifteen thousand. 
Could these voters combine, they could have a 
representative, a spokesman in the councils; but 
distributed in small numbers over many districts, 
they are lost in the ocean of the great parties. 
Even to the great parties themselves the in- 


antagonisms. 
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justice wrought by hard-and-fast geographical 
divisions, often made ten times worse by violent 
and ridiculous gerrymandering, is, as we have 
intimated, palpable and gross. Mr. Garfield, 
speaking in Congress in 1870, said: “ When ] 
was first elected to Congress in the fall of 1862, 
the state of Ohio had a clean Republican major- 
ity of about twenty-five thousand; but by the 
adjustment and distribution of political power in 
the state there were fourteen Democratic repre- 
sentatives upon this floor, and only five Republi- 
cans. The state that cast a majority of nearly 
twenty-five thousand Republican votes was repre- 
sented in the proportion of five Republicans 
and fourteen Democrats! In the next Congress 
there was no great political change in the pop- 
ular vote of Ohio,—a change of only twenty 
thousand,— but the result that seven- 
teen Republican members were sent here from 
Ohio, and only two Democrats. We find that 
only so small a change as twenty thousand 
changed their representatives in Congress from 
fourteen Democrats and five Republicans to ~ 
seventeen Republicans and two Democrats! 
Now no man, whatever his politics, can justly de- 
fend a system that may in theory, and frequently 
does in practice, produce such results as these.” 
All these evils a proper system of proportional 
representation would break up. Such a system 


- would go very far to break up the sharp party 


divisions which are the curse of our present polit- 
ical life, with their exaggerated and _ fictitious 
Of special service would it prove 
in the municipal field, which is the most critical 
field with us here in America to-day. Nowhere 
is representative government such a sham as in 
our cities. With the facilities afforded by a sys- 
tem of proportional representation, it would be 
possible for all the good elements of a city to 
combine in ways that should make every vote 
count; and ten good men ina council are always 
a match for twenty bad ones: such is the law 
of intelligent force. 

One cannot fail to notice, also, how admirably 
the Hare system, if we may so call it, is adapted to 
the ends proposed by the socialistic thinkers of 
our time; and think as we may of socialism, 
it cannot well be denied that most of the wise 
legislation of our day is of a more or less socialis- 
tic character. As we look backward to the great 
towns of the later Middle Ages, we are struck by 
the great part which the trade guilds played in 
their organization and government; the trade 
guilds almost take the place, with respect to repre- 
sentation in the government, which our parties 
take to-day. They were much nearer right than 
we. A Republican or a Democrat, as such, has 
no proper place in the Common Council of Bos- 
ton or New York, because the governments of 
New York and Boston have nothing whatever to 
do with any party question, and the perpetuation 
or tolerance of a system which assumes that they 
do accuses us of incapacity and childishness. We 
want to see represented in our common councils 
real and not fictitious interests; and we want to 
make it easy for all good men to combine for the 
representation there of the interests which for the 
time they deem the most important, be they the 
interests of labor, the interests of education, or 
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the interests of some particular public work 
Under our present system this is almost impossible; 
but under a system of proportional representation, 
it would be natural and regular and sure. 

If England iz now the principal theatre of the 
movement for proportional representation, it is in 
Switzerland that we have seen accomplished in 
late years a reform in political method of.a still 
more far-reaching character. The place of Swit- 
zerland in the history of liberty and of demo- 
cratic institutions is_a unique and brilliant one; 
but Switzerland has made no contribution to 
political theory and practice more significant than 
her system of direct legislation— the popular 
Initiative and Referendum — which, long existing 
in germ in her constitution, has in the last thirty 
or forty years been worked out in such complete 
proportions. Two theories of representative 
government have obtained in the world. The 
Electoral College, still known to our Constitu- 
tion, and at the beginning deemed a fundamental 
feature of it, but in actual operation reduced at 
last to a shadow and a farce, is the outcome of 
one theory, —a theory that distrusts the people, 
and aims by successive boilings down and strain- 
ings of democracy to remove the real exercise of 
power as far as possible from the people. The 
other theory, which finds its best expression to- 
day in the Swiss Initiative and Referendum, as- 
sumes that the people know what they want and 
are entitled to it, and that government exists to 
carry out the popular will. It is the theory of 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people. By this Swiss provision, it is the privi- 
lege of the people themselves, acting together in 
sufficient number, to bring bills directly before 
their legislature, federal or cantonal, instead of 
leaving the power to originate bills exclusively 
with the legislature itself; and it is their privi- 
lege to demand the submission of any law passed 
by the legislature to popular vote for veto or ap- 
proval, — the petition of 30,000 voters in most 
cases compelling such reference. Thisis a most 
remarkable application of the principles of pure 
democracy to a large modern state with all its 
complex conditions, and points to a complete 
transformation of representative government. 
‘Representative government in an educated democ- 
racy is a thing of convenience, a necessity of 
the situation when a state becomes large and its 
people cannot meet and act together as in the 
simple democratic Greek or Swiss community, 
or the New England town meeting. It was the 
belief of the French political theorists of the last 
century that we could never have very. large re- 
publics in the world, because of the difficulty of 
men feeling and acting together in great terri- 
tories with sufficient sympathy and sense of soli- 
darity. But great and small are purely relative 
terms. For political purposes, and for the im- 
agination, the United States is smaller to-day 
than Massachusetts was when Washington was 
elected President. Then it took a month for 
Massachusetts to learn how Georgia voted. Now 
Boston knows the result of an election in San 
Francisco as soon as San Francisco herself knows 
it. Ina day any matter of moment can be sub- 
mitted from the state capital to every voter in 
the state, and on the day after to-morrow the 
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judgment of each can be registered. Once again 
the citizens of a democracy are all brought close 
together. The railroad, cheap printing, cheap 
postage, the telegraph, the telephone, — these 
things are annihilating distance, and men can act 
immediately, where before they must have rep- 
resentatives and proxies. Few of us realize the 
immense significance of these changes in the 
organization of social life, and the revolution they 
are bound to effect, and effect quickly, in political 
methods. No democracies in the world are 
better fitted to avail themselves of the “ modern 
improvements” than our own; yet here little 
Switzerland leads us. What is the result in 
Switzerland? The one great result is the practi- 
cal disappearance of the class of professional 
politicians. Switzerland is proving that the cure 
for the evils of democracy is more democracy. 
With the more powerful and immediate appear- 
ance of the people, the “ politician ” tinds all his 
schemes in jeopardy. He is no longer necessary 
as a midwife, and his bad children are so liable 
to be “exposed”’ that his occupation becomes 
precarious and unprofitable. Such is the report 
brought to us by the learned Geneva professor 
who has just been visiting us; and such is the 
result which it would seem to be fair to expect. 
It is a. result which- commands us in this great 
American republic to study carefully what is 
going on in the little republic among the Alps. 

OuR people are studying earnestly, many of 
them, this subject of the Initiative and Referendum 
in Switzerland. If we have here been chiefly 
critical as to the attitude of Americans on these 
various matters, let us not fail to recognize the 
degree to which Americans are showing them- 
selves ready to learn the lessons which others 
have to teach. The Swiss Referendum and Initia- 
tive have already earned so much attention and 
approval here as to compel both of the two great 
political parties in Massachusetts to commend 
the principle in their latest platforms. There 
has been an effort to embody the principle 
definitely in the new city -charter of Haverhill, 
Mass. There has been formed in America a 
Direct Legislation League, with its headquarters 
in New York. The work on “ Direct Legisla- 
tion,” by Mr. J. W. Sullivan, which is being 
largely circulated by the League, gives an ad- 
mirable statement of its aims; and the lectures 
and writings of Mr. W. D. McCrackan and others 
upon the Swiss answers to American problems 
are of high practical value. 

The agitation for proportional representation 
has also at last been begun in earnest in America. 
A league for the promotion of this great reform 
has recently been organized, its headquarters, 
we think, in Chicago; and among the most ear- 
nest and important of the smaller congresses held 
at Chicago this summer was the Proportional 
Representation Congress. 

Finally, with reference to the reform of our 
municipal organization and administration, — 
returning to the point from which we started, — 
if we are behind Europe, we are at any rate wak- 
ing up. The City Club in New York, the new 
Municipal League in Philadelphia, the Municipal 
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League at this very time in progress of organiza- 
tion in. Boston, — all these movements spring 
out of the perception of our citizens that things 
in our cities are not as they ought to be, and that 
something signal must be done to make them 
better. Of these movements in particular we shall 
have something to say hereafter; but we men- 
tion them here, along with the movements in 
favor of proportional representation and direct. 
legislation, as showing that, while we are cer- 
tainly behind several of the countries of Europe 
in several most important political reforms, our 
situation is not hopeless and our people are not 
dead. 


* * 


Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS has published 
in a little volume just issued by Messrs. Houghton, 
Miffin & Company, four lectures on “ Massachu- 
setts: its Historians and its History,’ which were 
delivered by him last spring before a class of stu- 
dents at Harvard University. It is a most interest- 
ing and valuable survey of Massachusetts politics 
and religion in the colonial period, and a trench- 
ant, energetic criticism, with all of the writer’s cus- 
tomary boldness and breeziness, of the actors and 
the chroniclers. The struggle for freedom of 
conscience on the one hand and the equality of 
man before the law on the other constitutes, as 
Mr. Adams declares, the theme of modern his- 
tory; and his work is an examination of the part 
of the Massachusetts Colony in the two phases uf 
the struggle. On the political side he finds the 
record of Massachusetts a great and glorious one. 
“ The history of Massachusetts is the record of the 
gradual and practical development of a social and 
political truth of the first importance. Viewed in 
this light, the passage of the Red Sea was not 
a more momentous event than the voyage of the 
‘Mayflower’; and the founding of Boston was 
fraught with consequences hardly less important 
than those which resulted from the founding of 
Rome. Hence, too much labor cannot be devoted 
to the history of Massachusetts. Its every detail 
merits the closest Scrutiny; for, from the days of the 

‘settlement, through the Revolutionary troubles, 
down to the fall of slavery, so far as the principles 
of civil liberty and human rights are concerned, 
Massachusetts has always been at the front.” On 
the religious side, however, Mr. Adams holds that 
Massachusetts erred and sinned grievously, and 
that her historians, in a filio-pietistic spirit, have 
resorted to much sophistry in their efforts to make 
her early sins and errors appear Jess flagrant than 
they were. “In the study of history,” he says, 
“there should be but one law for all. Patriotism, 
piety, and filial duty have nothing to do with it; 
they are, indeed, mere snares and sources of 
delusion. The rules and canons of criticism 
applied in one case and to one character must be 
sternly and scrupulously applied in all other simi- 
lar cases, and to all other characters; and, while 
surrounding circumstances should and indeed 
must be taken into careful consideration, they 
must be taken into equal consideration, no matter 
who is concerned. Patriotism in the study of 
history is but another name for provincialism.”’ 
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_ Filio-pietism ruled out, Mr. Adams finds the 
record of many of the early Massachusetts leaders, 
both in Church and State, upon the matter of 
toleration, a very sorry one, not only absolutely, 
but with reference to the best thought of their 
own time; and his careful and _ well-fortified 
conclusions must not be ignored by any lover of 
justice and the truth. We do not need to ignore 
them. No cause that we value, as Massachusetts 
men, if such we are, or as Americans, needs any- 
thing else than the full, frank truth upon this sub- 
ject, as upon every other; and Massachusetts men 
will be Mr. Adams’s most careful and most judicial 
readers. 

Mr. ADAMS observes that from Cotton Mather 
to Nathaniel Hawthorne isa long stride, but in 
Massachusetts literature there is no intermediate 
stepping-stone. ‘ With the possible exception of 
Franklin’s autobiography,” he says, “the one 
hundred and thirty-five years of Massachusetts 
history between 1702 and 1835 [the dates of the 
** Magnolia ” and ** Twice-Told Tales” | left abso- 
lutely nothing to be classified as general literature 
which posterity has cared to preserve, outside of 
its rarely opened cabinet of curious antiquities. 
Then the period of literary germination set in, and 
Emerson, Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell, Bancroft, Prescott, Palfrey, Motley, Tho- 
reau, Hedge, and Alcott, — poets, novelists, histo- 
rians, essayists, and philosophers, — woke simul- 
taneously into life in every direction.” 

The historians in this list constitute a brilliant 
group. Massachusetts has certainly made great 
contributions in this ficli in the last fifty years. 
And yet, by mere accident surely, the greatest 
Massachusetts name in the field of history does 
not appear in this list, —the name of Parkman. 
The work of Francis Parkman, whose death we 
mourn to-day, has been a unique work. In his 
lifelong devotion to his chosen province, a devo- 
tion maintained through great physical hardship 
and hindrances, Parkman resembled Prescott, 
whose story is told so affectingly by Dr. Eliot in 
the preceding pages. His field was even more 
strictly defined than Prescott’s, he made it more | 
peculiarly his own, and it is a field which to most 
of us Americans is a more interesting one. To 
the subject of the I'rench in America, Parkman 
devoted his entire literary activity for half a cen- 
tury. There is no phase of the subject which he 
did not illuminate; there is hardly any phase of it 
which he did not treat with such thoroughness as to 
leave little for those who come after him to do. 
He brought to his work almost every quality of 
a good historian, — sound scholarship, untiring in- 
dustry, a passion for detail, thoroughness and ac- 
curacy in the highest degree, a warm imagina- 
tion, keen insight into character, rare literary 
skill, and a philosophic grasp of his subject as a 
whole in its relations to the general history of 
America and Europe. The result is monumental. 
The name of Parkman will be forever identified 
with the great episode which he treated in so great 
a style, and his memory will be treasured by every 
scholar and every lover of American history. 
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